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ONE ROAD RAN EAST AND WEST, THE OTHER NORTH AND 'SOUTH. 
The village stood on a knoll where the two roads crossed. Rows 
of cottages crouching low along both roads formed a cross in the 
centre of which a small belfry rose from a little green. At the 
foot of the loioli a brook covered with ice and snow wound through 
a gully. The bluish surface of the ice was pierced in places and 
running water gleamed black through the holes. 

A woman came out of one of the cottages. She carried a yoke 
with two buckets slowly swinging from it to the rhythm of her 
movements. She picked her way cautiously down the slippery 
path to the bottom of the hill. Reaching the brook she set down 
the buckets and looked around. There was no one in sight. The 
cottages lay silent, smothered in their feather beds of snow. The 
woman paused and glanced uneasily up towards the village. Then 
she walked slowly along the water's edge, leaving the buckets 
behind on the ice. 

The brook twisted into a wider gap flanked by a dense growth 
of bushes, of which only the tips showed above the thick blanket 
of the snow. The woman turned on to a faintly visible narrow 
track running through the undergrowth. Frozen bushes rustled 
all around her, impeding her progress. Sharp twigs, crusted with 
hard ice under a fluffy coat of snow, whipped her face and she 
had to fend them off with both hands. 

Suddenly the track came to an end. The woman stopped and 
stared straight ahead with eyes as lifeless as glass. 

Here the ground was broken, scored with trenches and 
humped into mounds, with scattered bushes growing here and 
there. But the woman was not looking at the snow-covered 
hummocks, nor at the bushes dotted with red drops of berries 
left over from the autumn. 

She was looking ahead to where the shadowy outlines of vague 
shapes showed under the snow, a heap of rags lay dumped in a 
hollow and scraps of broken rusty iron sullied the bluish whiteness. 

The woman advanced a few steps and slowly sank to her knees. 
He was l3nng there stark, stretched out to his full length, yet 
seeming to her smaller, much smaller, than he had been when 
alive. His face looked as if carved out of ebony. Her eyes groped 
over that face, every feature of which she knew to the last little 
wrinkle and which was yet so strange to her now with its set lips, 
its sunken nose, its closed lids, its stony calm. A hole gaped on 
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the side of the head, with bright red blood clotted around it Iik( 
a scarlet emblem. 

She knew that he could not have died instantly from tha^ 
Vv^ound. He must have been alive when they pulled the clothe 
off him. Alive or at all events warm. Not death, but the hands 
the spoilers had straightened those legs, drawn those arms dowr 
along the sides. On the day of the battle, the day he was killed* 
there had been a black frost which instantly gripped the dead and 
turned their bodies to stone. Nothing could have been taken 
from dead bodies that day. And yet he had been robbed of 
everything. They had pulled off his greatcoat, his boots, hisj 
trousers, even his socks, and left him lying there in only his tunic 
and the blue drawers which had so closely melted into his body' 
that they looked as if drawn on black wood with blue chalk. 
It was impossible to distinguish between cloth and skin. In 
contrast with the blackened face, the naked feet were white with 
an unnatural chalky whiteness. 

One foot had burst open through the frost and the dead flesh 
had split away like the sole of a boot, baring the bone. 

The woman cautiously stretched out a hand, touched the dead 
shoulder, felt the coarse cloth of the tunic and beneath it the stony 
immobility of the body. 
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its wings heavily, circled and settled on a heap of rags under a 
bush. It bent its head and peered a short while at the bullet- 
riddled cloili soiled wiih russet bloodstains. It sat motionless for 
an instant as if in deep thought, then sharply brought c^o^vll its 
beak. There was a little dry sound like the tapping of a wood- 
pecker. The frost had done its work. Everything left behind 
here a month ago was turned to stone. 

The woman roused herself from her numbness. 

"Shoo!’^ 

The raven rose lazily and lit again beside a human shape half 
buried in the snow. 

^^Shool’^ 

The woman picked up a frozen lump of snow and threw it at 
the bird. The raven hopped away, then slowly winged back to 
its perch on the tree. The woman rose from her knees, glanced 
once again at her son and walked back along the track to the 
brook. 

She filled the buckets at the ice-hole, and climbed slowly up- 
hill, bending forward under their weight. The sun was standing 
much higher by now, but the frost had not abated. The snow 
appeared blue and the woman wondered whether it was really 
blue or whether her eyes had been poisoned by that other blueness, 
the blueness of the cotton stuff frozen into the flesh on the out- 
stretched chalky-white legs of her son. 

A shivering sentry was stamping his feet in front of her 
cottage. He skipped from one foot to the other, wiggled his 
shoulders, shoved his hands under his armpits, then rubbed his 
cheeks with numbed Angers. The merciless frost pierced his 
leaky boots and green-grey summer overcoat, it nibbled at his 
fingers and pinched his eyes. The sentry scrutinized the woman 
closely, although he knew her, Fedoss}^ Kravchuk, quite well, 
had known her from the very first day his unit took the village. 
She passed him as if he 'were not there at ail. The door creaked 
and a cloud of vapour escaped on to the porch. A peevish voice 
asked: “Where have you been all this time? Keeping me waiting 
like this!” 

Fedossya made no reply. She bit her lip to keep back the 
answer she ached to give, crossed over to the stove, poured water 
into a pot that stood on it and made up the dying fire. 

“Pour me out a glass of water : Fm thirsty.'" 

“Plenty of water in the bucket. Help yourself," Fedossya 
replied drily. 

The other woman turned over angrily under the eiderdown. 

“You v/ait until my husband gets back. Fil tell him!" 
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Fedossya slmigged her shoulders. Flusband indeed! What 
next! . . . 

She began piling inore dry firewood on the fire, wondering 
why she, Fedossya Kravchuk, had been thus singled out. There 
were three hundred cottages in the village and from each at least 
one man had gone to the war. But of them all only her son was 
lying there by the brook in the gully because the Germans refused 
to allow the dead to be buried. Her son had lain there in the 
snow a whole month now and the frost had turned his face into 
black iron, had splintered his feet as if they were made of wood 
and had stained his fingers blue. Of course, other dead were 
there as well, but they were not sons or brothers or husbands of 
anyone in the village. Her son alone had been fated to die here, 
near his native village, not two hundred paces from the cottage of 
his birth. She alone was fated to watch hungry ravens circling 
over the unburied corpse of her son. On top of everything else, as 
if in deliberate mockery, this German officer had picked her 
cottage to live in with his fancy woman. If at least the hussy had 
been a German, brought from afar, a stranger speaking a strange 
tongue, hostile and hateful like all these Germans in green uni- 
forms. Why did it have to be a local wench, selling herself and 
betraying her country for a pair of silk stockings and a bottle of 
French wine; betraying her own kin and her husband, an officer 
in the Red Army, and betraying all those lads, lying there dead in 
the ravine, betraying everything. Fedossya's gorge rose with 
loathing at the thought of this slut sheltering here under her roof, 
sprawling on her feather bed, shouting orders at her and playing 
the lady in this house. And the wench knew no shame either — 
she did not walk with her eyes on the ground, she never even 
blushed when she met people, but strutted about as bold as brass 
and demanded service. 

“Wait, just you wait,’' Fedossya whispered into the flickering 
fire, paying no heed to the scolding that came from the bedroom. 
“Youli get it good and proper, you will! You’ll be a hundred 
times sorry that you were ever bom.” 

She did not look round at the sound of rapid heavy footsteps. 
She knew well enough who it was and her face set in stony 
immobility. 

Hauptmann Kurt Werner walked through the kitchen, 
ignoring the woman bending over the fire, and entered the 
bedroom. 

“What’s this? You stih in bed?” 

The woman in the bed pouted peevishly. 

“Why should I get up? You are always out. , . * I’m so 
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bored. You go about your business and I have to stay here 
with this horrid peasant woman. You’ll see, one day she’ll 
poison me.” 

He sat down on the edge of the bed. 

'Tittle silly! You are mistress here, understand? Why are 
you bored? Play the gramophone, you’ve got records enough, or 
read a book. I spend every free minute with you. But there’s 
a war on. Something crops up all the time.” 

She sighed. 

”Warl Always this war. . . . You might ask for leave at 
last and take me away from here.” 

The officer shrugged his shoulders. 

"Silly puss. This is no time for holidays. And if I sent you 
to Germany all by yourself, what on earth would you do there ? 
Better stay as we ai'e.” 

She gave no reply, reached for the underwear lying on a chair 
nearby, heaved herself up slowly and began to dress. Kurt 
Werner got up from the bed, sat down on the wooden settee and 
watched her. Yes, he liked her well enough. Otherwise he would 
not have carted her about with him for three whole months. She 
was different, quite different from the women he was used to and 
different from the women he saw here. 

"Oh, by the way, Pussy, I am told that the schoolmistress here 
is your sister.” 

Pussy’s hand, holding a stocking, froze in mid-air. She bent 
her head with a gesture that made her look like a sick marmoset. 
She knew this was what attracted him to her, her looking like a 
fragile dehcate little animal. 

Her hand, tiny as a child’s, smoothed her hair back, behind 
her ears. Her ears were funny too, narrow, pointed at the tips, 
triangular, like the ears of some small furry beast. Pier 
teeth were triangular too, thought Werner; funny he had 
never noticed that until now when she bared them, biting 
her lips. 

"What if she is?” 

She brushed back her hair. Her brightly varnished triangular 
nails shone like claws wet with blood. 

"Yes, she’s my sister ail right. What of it?” 

"Your sister doesn’t like us very much.” 

Suspicion glittered in Pussy’s round black eyes. 

"And what about you? Perhaps you liked my sister too 
much, eh?” 

He laughed, a hoarse cackle of a laugh. 

"No. You do get ideas! I don’t lilce plump blondes. Her 
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legs are as thick as . . . He wanted to say as thick as my 
wife's, but stopped himself just in time. 

Pussy looked down with satisfaction at her own legs, short 
but slim. 

'‘Yes, she is a bit fat." 

"You never told me you had a sister here.” 

"Why should I? She lived here, I lived somewhere else, we 
hardly ever met. She is quite diferent. ...” 

"What do you mean: different?” 

Pussy thoughtfully arranged her hair over her ear. The sham 
stone in her earring twinkled. 

"She teaches brats, works all the time, and what has she to 
show for it? Nothing at all. But she is satisfied with anything; 
she is pleased with everything.” 

"Ill other words, a female Bolshevik?” 

“She may be a Bolshevik for all I know,” Pussy replied 
sleepily and then suddenly woke up again: "Wliy are you asking 
so many questions about her? You say you don't like her, so 
why all these questions?” 

"Just curiosity. If I am interested in her, it isn't because she’s 
a woman. You can take that from me.” 

Pussy never noticed the peculiar stress he laid on the word 
woman. She was busy pulling on her stockings and passing her 
silk combinations over her head. 

The German officer took a parcel from his pocket. 

"Well, little girl, I just looked in for a minute to give you this 
bit of chocolate. I must go, I'm very bus}?' to-day. Have a good 
time. I shan't be late.” 

Pussy made a wry face. 

"Alone again. You always leave me alone, aU day. When 
will this war be over at last?” 

"It'll be over some time.” 

"It's easy for you to talk.” 

She peeled ofi the coloured wrapping and buried her sharp 
little teeth in the slab of chocolate, without bothering to break 
off a smaller piece. 

"You can play the gramophone. I'll send you over some 
dinner. Well, so long.” 

He gave her a careless kiss and left her. The sentry was still 
stamping his feet outside the cottage, vainly trying to warm 
them. He sprang to attention when he saw the officer, who 
passed him and turned on to the green. The large house, formerly 
the seat of the village soviet, now the German Kommandantur, 
was crowded with soldiers, who drew themselves up and saluted 
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as the officer entered. He liardi}?' returned their greeting and 
pushed open the door of his impro\dsed office, calling over his 
shoulder: “Bring her in!'’ 

He sat down at his desk and yawned. Lucky Pussy! She 
could stay in bed until all hours, while he had to get up at dawn 
and work all day and yet his whole day was full of unfinished 
business. 

Soldiers brought in a woman wearing a thick sheepskip coat 
and dark dress. 

The officer glanced at her incredulously. 

‘Ts this the one?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

She stood heavily and awkwardl3^ in front of the table. Hair 
greying at the temples showed under her shaw”], the face was 
*plaiii, rough-hewn, a common peasant face. 

“Your name?” 

“Olena Kostyulc.” 

The German officer sat twisting a pencil in his fingers and 
throwing stealthy glances at the woman standing in front of him. 
Unless the soldiers had made a mistake, he thought, he was in 
for a long and unpleasant investigation, to judge hy the resolute 
line of the chin and the steady eyes staring him in the face. 

“You have been out with the guerillas?” 

She w'as neither frightened nor confused. Her eyes never 
left his face as she replied: 

“Yes, I was out with the guerillas.” 

'*M-m-m, 3^es. ...” The immediate admission surprised 
him. Pie began to draw doodles on a piece of paper lying on the 
table. 

“Why did you come back to the village? What did they send 
you here for?” 

“Nobody sent me. I came on my own.” 

“Oh, yes? On your own? And wffiy?” 

This time she did not replan Pier dark eyes gazed steadily 
into the lean bony face of the officer, into his colourless eyes 
surrounded by bleached eyelashes. 

“Well?” 

She was silent. 

“Come now. You were out with the guerillas and now you 
suddenly come home to the village? Is there no discipline in that 
gang of yours? You had better tell me right now why you came 
back.” 

“I came on my own. I couldn't go on.” 

^‘Why couldn't you? Things not going so well perhaps? 
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Your commander was killed during the last attack, eh? The 
group went to pieces?'' 

‘T don't know about the group. I came home." 

“Why so suddenly?" 

The woman's lips moved soundlessly. 

“You saw that all this guerilla business w^as nonsense, a crime, 
just banditry? You didn't want to take part in it any more?" 

The woman shook her bead. 

“No. I couldn't any more." 

“Why?" 

She hesitated, made an effort and then said straight into those 
watery, blinking eyes with their colourless lashes: “I came home 
for the birth." 

“What?" 

“I came to bear my child." 

“So that's it!" 

He laughed and the woman shivered when she heard that 
cackling hoarse laughter. 

“Surely you’re not feeling cold in here? There’s a good 
fire and yet you are wrapped up as if it were freezing. Take off 
that shawl!" 

Obediently she threw the heavy thick shawl off her shoulders 
and laid it on the seat. 

“Take off your coat!" 

She hesitated an instant, then unbuttoned and took off her 
sheepskin. He watched her intently. No, there could be no 
doubt. She was near her time. 

The woman breathed heavily. The man knew that standing 
on her feet was hard on her and purposely prolonged the interview, 
played with his pencil, and left longer and longer pauses between 
his questions. 

She readily replied to all questions concerning herself. Yes, 
she was married. Her husband had been killed in the war. Long 
ago, before the revolution, she had worked on the land, reaping 
the master's com, milking the master's cow. After the revolution 
she worked on a collective farm. She joined the guerilla group 
as soon as it was formed. She had kept her condition a secret 
from them. When her time was approaching and she found it 
difficult to move about, she returned to the village. She wanted 
to give birth to her child in peace. 

*'Oh, yes, give birth to the child in peace," he repeated. 

* “Was it you who blew up the bridge last week?” 

“Yes." 

“Who helped you"? 
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"'No one. I did it alone/' 

“That's a lie. We know all about it, so you had better tell me 
straight away." 

“I did it alone." 

“All right. Where is your group?" 

She gave no reply. Her dark eyes looked calmly into the eyes 
of the German. He heaved a sigh. Same old story again. 
Stubborn silence, long fruitless questioning, all sorts of un- 
pleasantness, and usually all in vain. He knew that people either 
talked from the start or never talked, whatever you did to them. 
In this case the woman’s first ready answers had misled him. 
But his original impression had been correct — the stubborn line 
of the chin, the resolute and self-reliant set of the lips. Yes, she 
would talk of herself, tell everything concerning herself, but of 
those others — never a word. 

“Well, tell us then from where you came to the village?" 

Silence. He tapped the table nervously with his pencil, but 
did not look at the prisoner. Suddenly he felt disgustingly, 
stickil}^ hopelessly sick of it all. He wanted to get away from it. 
Why not give it up and go home to Pussy, leaving the grilling to 
a subordinate? But he wanted badly to force from the prisoner 
at least some scrap of information about the guerilla group which 
had made its presence felt throughout the district, and he had 
little confidence in the ability of his subordinates. Besides, they 
would have to make use of a dull-witted interpreter whose know- 
ledge of the language was in addition only slight, while he himself 
had perfect command of both Ukrainian and Russian. He had 
prepared himself a long time in advance for this war, but this 
was not the sort of job he had expected to do here, though of 
course languages were always useful in war-time and the time 
spent on learning them was not wasted. 

“ Well, what about it ? The commander of your group was 
called Curly, wasn’t he? But that is only a nickname. What is 
his real name?" 

Silence. He saw that she was mortally tired. Drops of sweat 
gathered omher temples, her forehead, the hollows along her nose. 
The wrinkles in the corners of her mouth deepened and her arms 
hung powerless along her body. 

“Are you going to talk or aren’t you?" 

He suddenly felt tired himself. V^y not chuck it all and go 
home? He wondered whether Pussy was up at last or whether 
she had crawled back into bed after he left her. 
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But Pussy \v0^s not in bed. She took a long time over her 
dressing, then looked at herself in the mirror a long time. She 
started the gramophone, but the familiar records soon palled. 
She wanted to talk to somebody. But to whom? 

She went out into the kitchen, dipped water and drank her 
fill. Fedossya Kravchuk was squatting on a low stool near the 
stove and peeling potatoes. Pussy sat down on the window-seat 
and watched the narrow strips of peel slide through Fedossya’s 
fingers, curl up and drop down into the basket 

‘The potatoes are terribly small/’ 

Fedossya made no reply. 

‘‘Are they always so small roimd here?” 

Silence, 

“Wliy can’t you answer a civil question?” 

Fedossya raised her head and looked at Pussy silently, 
indifferently, coldly. Then she bent over her work once more. 

“Why do you look at me like that? As if I wasn’t a human 
being. Not a soul to speak to all day. I might as well be dead.” 
Pussy began to feel sorry for herself. In addition she felt sick 
and it occurred to her that she ought not to have eaten all that 
chocolate at one go. But she never could resist eating up every- 
thing Kurt brought home for her without an instant’s delay. 

A potato fell into the water with a plop, splashing water over 
the clay door. 

“I have never done you any harm, have I?” 

Fedossya’s grey eyes threw her one quick searcliing glance. 
But there was no other answer to the question. 

“I sit here alone day after day. Kurt just looks in for an 
instant and goes off again. I have no one to talk to, no one to 
sit with in here. One can’t even go out in this frost. I shall go 
crazy like this. Nothing but the gramophone and I know all the 
records by heart already. Do you like listening to the 
gramophone?” 

She clenched her fists angrily until the pointed crimson nails 
cut into her palms. 

“Why don’t you answer me? Have I got the plague, or what? ’ ’ 

Fedossya raised her head at that. 

“What you’ve got is worse than the plague. And you will 
die a worse death than from plague.” 

Pussy was startled and gaped at Fedossya, her mouth and 
round eyes wide open. She had never expected this Kravchuk 
woman to speak. But now, suddenly, she had broken the absurd 
silence she had maintained so long — and howl What was Pussy 
to do now? Shout at her, hit her, burst out crpng — or go back 
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to her room, wind up the gramophone and put on the gayest, 
loudest record? 

To her own great surprise Pussy did none of these things. 
Instead, she began to make excuses for herself. 

'‘Wdiat is all the fuss about? What was I to do? Starve? 
Wait? For what? The Germans will stay here for ever. A girl 
has to look out for herself. Seryosha is sure to have been killed 
long ago. And this Kurt is not a bad fellow. I know he is not 
bad and I don’t want to live here any more: I have had enough 
of it all. He will take me back with him to Dresden: iPs much 
better there. What sort of a life did I have up to now? Nothing 
to wear, not a stitch. Every pair of stockings a worry, every 
ladder in them a problem . . . how to get another pair.” 

“Yes, that’s just ill That’s just what I was sa3diig. Stockings! 
, . . Your sister is a schoolteacher, a decent girl and does a decent 
job. But you, with your stockings! I don’t want to call you by 
your right name, you. . . . And your Kurt won’t take you any- 
where at ?J 1 , he’ll throw you over, as sluts like you deserve to 
be. He’U throw you over even before he has to clear out himself, 
though that will be soon enough. Don’t worry, just you hang 
on here nice and comfortable and sleep with your German on my 
feather bed. You haven’t very long to go an5rway, either of you. 
Our boys will come back, they’ll show you where the flies go in 
winter.” 

Pussy shivered on her seat. Every word cut like a whiplash. 
Then she screamed, her voice trembling with rage: ”Very well, 
then! You wait! I’ll tell Kurt why you always take so long to 
bring up the water. I’ll tell him where you go, as soon as he 
comes in.” 

Fedossya jumped up. The peeled potatoes roiled on the 
floor. The knife clattered to the ground. Bending forward, her 
face set, she waUced towards Pussy, who went pale with fright, 
drew up her legs under the seat and raised her hands to her breast 
as if to shield herself, 

“How do you know where I go? How do yon know?” 

But Pussy had already remembered that there was a sentry 
outside her window who would come in if she called. Her fear 
vanished. 

“I know all I want to know every time,” 

^Dh, you ... ” 

Fedossya conquered the desire to take by the throat this little 
dark creature who looked like a rat in a comer — to throttle her 
and then crush her underfoot. She felt an intolerable repugnance 
at the thought of touching that fragile feeble body — the repug- 
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nance of a healthy normal being towards something perverted apd 
diseased. She spat on the ground, returned to her seat by the 
stove and hastily resumed her potato-peeling. The ribbons of 
peelings again began to slide in curls through her fingers and 
splash into the basin, sprinkling water over the floor. Pussy 
tossed her head and went to her room to start the gramophone. 
First she searched for a gay, a very gay, record, but at the last 
moment she felt tears of anger and self-pity gather in her throat 
and she chose a sentimental romance. 

Fedossya went on peeling potatoes and felt her heart grow 
heavy. So she knew. Knew and would certainly tell her 
German. Up to now she had kept the Imowiedge hidden in 
herself, as a snake secretes its venom, but now she would want 
her revenge, she would tell her German. 

In the bedroom, a deep, crooning voice sang a sentimental ditty. 

What next? Fedossya was sure that the German officer 
would not let such a thing pass. The ban on the burial of the Red 
Army men killed in the last fighting was stiU in force. The 
Germans wanted them to lie there in the gully near the village, 
stripped naked, a prey to storms, frosts and ravens, as a warning 
to others and a symbol of the German triumph. At first the 
peasants made attempts to bury the dead, but it was no good 
— a careful watch was kept over the gully. Young Pashchiik 
had crept out there one night with a spade, but since that night 
he himself was lymg there with the others, his head in a snow- 
drift and a bullet in his chest. So matters had been left as they 
were. People realized there was nothing to be done. 

But no one in the whole village had a son there, only she. 
Only her Vassya had been fated to be posted to a unit passing 
through this village. What a joyful surprise it had been at the 
time. Vassya had suddenly burst in, cheerful, laughing, full of 
life. But only for a minute, a very short one. Then at dawn 
the Germans came, took the Red Army men unaw^’ares and Vassya 
happened to be in the group which was surrounded — and perished 
to the last man in the gully. 

Fedossya had found him the same day. Her heart led her 
straight to the spot where he lay. He was already dead and the 
Germans had already found time to strip him. 

Since then, for a whole month, she had been out there every 
day to watch the changes in her son, to watch the frost blackening 
his face to the blackness of iron, and splintering Ms naked feet. 
She had become quite used to seeing her dead child every day 
and sometimes twice a day when she went to fetch water. But 
now ? What would happen now? 
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The gramophone in the other room wailed its wa}^ through 
the sentimental rubbish. 

The German ohicer would never allow it to go on, would not 
lei it pass, Fedossya had no fears for herself. She had fears for 
her child, her dead child, who had perished there in the gully, 
who lay there frozen as if turned to stone, with a bullet-hole in 
his temple. Was she going to lose him a second time? The 
Germans would surely take him, throw him somewhere in some 
unmarked pit, outrage him, mutilate him as they knew how, as 
they knew only too well how. 

The moaning of the gramophone irritated her be3mnd 
endurance. 

Pussy was in a dreamy mood and played the same record 
ten times over. The gramophone sang of love which endured, not 
of happiness which was past, of letters which no longer meant 
anything. It sang tender words to the tune of the dark thoughts 
passing through the mind of the woman sitting outside by the 
kitchen stove. Fedossya gripped the blunt knife in her fingers, 
yet felt no pain. A drop of blood appeared on the cut finger. 
She wiped it off with the comer of her apron. 

The gramophone droned on. 

What was she to do, how was she to act? It seemed to 
Fedossya that she had to save Vassy'a, save him from something 
terrible and cruel, far more cruel than death itself. But how? 

She icnew it was impossible to take him away from the place 
where he lay. He was frozen into the snow, merged with its icy 
crust. Only the spring thaw would free him from his cold bed. 
But even if . . . how could she lift him, even though he had 
grown smaller and was no bigger now than he had been when he 
was fifteen or sixteen? How could she lift 'him, where could die 
carry him, where hide him from the eyes of the killers? 

Still the gramophone sang on. 

Hateful German hands would touch him, hateful German 
boots kick him. Bestial German mugs would grin and snigger at 
him, and Hauptmann Kurt Werner would laugh ins hoarse 
caclding laugh. Fedossya wrung her hands in helpless 
despair. She forgot the potatoes, forgot the fixe which was dying 
down beneath an ever- thickening layer of ashes, and sat motion- 
less, staring rigidl^^ in front of her. 

She had thought that nothing worse could come, that every 
blow had already fallen on her heart. And now she found that 
there was more. There was no end, no limit to suffering. The 
black cloud which closed over the village one December day was 
threatening with fresh innumerable agonies ever}^ instant. 
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Then suddenly the thought shot through her: how had she 
found out? Who told her? 

Familiar faces rose in her memory. The schoolmistress? No. 
Fedossya hurriedly rejected this suspicion. On no account could 
it have been the schoolmistress. But who was it? 

Everyone in the village knew it, of course. But they could all 
be trusted. And this Pussy, she never went anywhere, and in 
any case no one would talk to her. So how could she have found 
out? Who could have betrayed the sorrow of a mother to the 
enemy, who could have delivered Vassya's dead body, his 
blood, his death, his agony, into the hands of the German 
torturers. 

The gramophone whirred and stopped moaning. Pussy 
pulled on a pair of felt boots and carefully buttoned up her fur 
coat. The fur coat was a little too big for her. Kurt had pulled 
it off some villager and had given it to her, his wife. It was warm, 
one could put one's hands into the sleeves and its great fluffy 
collar protected the face from frostbite. 

Pussy left the house and caught her breath. The air was as 
transparent as ice and as cold, a tremendous glass column filling 
the whole world. The snow was blue where shadows fell on it, 
but in the sun it sparkled like diamonds, burning and glittering, 
piercing the eye with its merciless glare. From the knoll on 
which the village stood she could see stretching right and left an 
endless plain, dazzling white and dzure. The frost had seized 
the earth and sky in its grip and held as in a vice the little village 
quietly crouching on the crossing of two roads. Pussy looked 
towards the cottages. Here and there German soldiers were at 
work.^ On the green in front of the church a battery of guns 
with its crew stood out black against the snow. None of the 
villagers were about. Pussy walked on, intending to pay a visit 
to Kurt in his office. 

On the edge of the green rose the gallows — two poles and a 
crossbeam. In the middle of it hung a man. Pussy walked past 
this symbol of Kurt's power over the village with complete 
indifference. She was used to the spectacle — the lad had already 
been hanging there a month ago when she arrived to live with 
Kurt. Now he had stiffened, hardened and lost his human shape 
and looked more like a piece of wood than a human body. The 
snow crunched loudly under her feet as if she were walking on 
broken glass. She walked along the deserted street. The 
windows of the cottages were covered from top to bottom with a 
white ^ film of rime and looked like eyes veiled by a cataract. 
Smoking chimneys were few and far between,— those were the 
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billets of the German soldiers. In the other cottages no one 
cooked any food — there was none to cook. 

The door of one of the cottages opened and a face looked out, 
but catching sight of Pussy it hurriedly drew back. The door 
slammed shut. Pussy shrugged her shoulders. They certainly 
kept out of her way as if she were a leper, took care not to have 
any contact with her even by chance. The children ran away 
as fast as they could when they happened to meet her in the street. 
Let them! Who cared? Anyway, they would aU die of cold and 
starvation, that was their lot. Meanwhile Pussy was alive and 
well, wore a fine fur coat, could guzzle chocolate to her heart's 
content and later would go away to Germany with her captain 
husband. People shaped their own destinies — the villagers had 
chosen theirs and Pussy hers. The fools — they believed in 
something that wnuld never come to pass, waited for something 
that could never be. They would be bitterly disappointed. Kurt 
had explained to her in detail why the Germans would win without 
fail and why all these people here would perish unless they worked 
conscientiously for the Germans. Of course, the villagers didn’t 
want to accept these facts, be they never so plain. They were 
still waiting for the Red Army — but she, Pussy, could do very 
well without them. Wasn't she better off than any of them? 
Very much better. 

The snow creaked underfoot and her eyes hurt with the white 
dazzle. How long would these cursed frosts last? Pussy thought 
how nice it would be to curl up like a cat in the sun and get warm, 
warm right through to the marrow of her bones, feel the caressing 
warmth of the sun over her whole body. But now even the 
blinding sunshine seemed like an icicle, radiating cold instead of 
warmth. 

The sentry at the door let her pass. She knocked and without 
w^ailing for a reply, paying no attention to the alarm of Kurt's 
subordinates, she walked into his ofifice. 

'TVhat's up?” Kurt asked. 

“Nothing,” she replied peevishly. “1 was lonely without you, 
that's all.” She took in the w^oman standing in front of the table 
with a rapid glance. A middle-aged woman with greying hair, 
a big b<^ily, obviously pregnant. Pussy sat down on the edge of 
a chair. 

“Will you be long?” 

“Haven't I told you . . . can't you see Tm busy?" He was 
obviously annoyed, drew her aside and whispered angrily: “How 
often have I asked you not to come here! Can't you see that I am 
busy? As soon as I am free I'll come home." 
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She pouted like a disappointed child. 

‘Tm so terribly, fearfully bored. Couldn't you come home for 
lunch at least? I'm so worried. You’re never there. Why on 
earth do you want to talk to this old woman? Can't somebody 
else do it instead of you?" 

"No, of course not. This old woman is a guerilla fighter. 
Understand?" 

Pussy was struck all of a heap. 

"A guerilla fighter? Kurt, what are you saying? Look at her, 
she is about to have a baby any minute!" 

"That's just it," he interrupted her. "Go now, go home, Hi 
be along soon." 

With a submissive gesture she stroked his sleeve. 

"Kurt, my darling, let me stay a little and listen. May 1? 
Why shouldn't I?" 

"All right," he agreed, "stay if you like, but I warn you it's 
a tedious business," and he drew up a chair for her. 

Pussy unbuttoned her coat and sat down. An insipid smile 
played about her lips while her round black eyes stared at the 
woman standing in front of the table. So this was a guerilla 
fighter — that was funny, very funny. She knew that Kurt was 
afraid of the guerillas, although he never admitted being afraid 
of anything. But he was afraid of the guerillas. Pussy knew it, 
and for some unknown reason she was pleased about it. So 
there was something that self-reliant invincible Kurt was afraid 
of, Kurt who knew all the answers and for whom everything was 
always quite clear and simple. 

No, this was not what she had thought guerilla fighters might 
be like. She had pictured them as giants, long-haired and bearded, 
armed with axes — mysterious men hiding in the woods despite 
the terrible cold which had for so long held the whole world in 
bondage. But this was just a common peasant woman, like 
Fedossya Kravchuk, and pregnant at that. Pussy squinted 
towards the great protruding belly which made the rusty black 
skirt much shorter in front than at the back. She felt glad that 
she herself was small and slim, that she was sitting quietly, 
wrapped in warm furs, and that she could get up and go away 
whenever she liked, start the gramophone, dance with Kurt this 
very evening. 

Kurt was asking his questions in a tired colourless voice. The 
woman replied. At first Pussy listened to the questions and 
answers, but discovered very soon that it was all very boring 
indeed, just as Kurt had said. Not only was it uninteresting, it 
was quite silly. Kurt was putting the same questions over and 
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over again and the woman gave the same replies, using the same 
words every time. 

Olena was tired to death by now. Black spots swam in front 
of her eyes, a black wave rising from somewhere under the table 
was veiling her eyes. She had to make a violent effort to escape 
the fog which enveloped her from all sides. Then she saw 
emerging out of the eddying darkness the officer behind his table, 
the papers lying on it, the glass panes of the window behind the 
officer's back. She felt a cold, sticky sweat break out on her face. 
Her hands grew heavy like iron weights, her legs ached beyond 
endurance. They must be terribly swollen, she thought. How 
long had she been standing there? An hour? Two? Three? 
Perhaps even more, perhaps a whole day? No, that couldn't 
be possible, the sun was shining brightly beyond the window, so 
all this could not have lasted as long as it seemed. 

Her thighs ached, her whole body hurt as if the veins were 
being slowly dragged out one by one. And now on top of it all 
that slut had come. Olena knew about her, knew who she was. 
There she was sitting back comfortably, looking at Olena with 
her round button eyes. Now she was taking off her fur hat and 
arranging her hair. Olena's tired eyes caught the glitter of a glass 
diamond in Pussy’s ear-ring and fastened on to it. The stone 
sparkled, scattering tiny points of fire, and as the eddying dark- 
ness rose again, only its sharp rays pierced the fog in front of 
Oiena’s eyes. She staggered, clenched her fists and stood erect 
again. No, she would not fail down, not in front of this officer’s 
slut, who sold her own people and crawled into this German’s bed 
and who now sat there dressed in furs with sparkling ear-rings in 
her ears, watching, as if it were a show, how a pregnant woman 
was being tormented by a German officer. 

A vacant smile again appeared on Pussy’s face, but she was 
not thinking of Olena and did not hear either questions or answers. 
She was warm and comfortable and she was pleased to think that 
she was sitting here in Kurt’s office, the only person in the whole 
village who could walk in there alone and walk out again whenever 
she liked, while those others w^ere led in here by two soldiers with 
bayonets on their rifles and later were led out again, never to 
return. It was nice that they were all afraid of Kurt and that 
Kurt belonged to her, and her alone, that she was allowed to be 
peevish and capricious, that Kurt would call her his little monkey 
and later take her with him to Dresden. 

"^Remember, you are a mother,” Kurt said, and Olena clutched 
at the word as if a lifebelt had been throwm to her in the whirlpool 
of giddiness wffiich was engulfing her. 
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Yes, of course, she was a mother. The German officer never 
dreamt how he had helped her, helped her just when the earth 
was heaving under her feet, when a strange weakness had seized 
her and everything around her was swirling and drovvming in 
darkness. 

''You are a mother.*' 

Who said that? The German officer behind that table or 
Curly, the cheerful pock-marked lad who led the group there in 
the forest? 

"You are a mother." 

Olena was not thinking now of the child which she carried 
under her heart, which compressed her lungs and impeded her 
breathing. She was thinking of those lads in the forest, who had 
ail called her ' mother.* She had been older than any of the 
others, very much older. And although she had scouted for them 
and blown up the bridge, this was not what she had regarded as 
her real work. Her real job had been to wash their clothes, cook 
for them, nurse them in illness, bandage their wounds, mend their 
tom clothes, do all the things a mother does for her children. And 
they had all called her ‘mother.* 

"'You are a mother.** 

The words were like a message from those lads in the forest, 
whose lives now depended on a word from her. It was a greeting 
from them, recalling her to her duty. 

"Where is the group hiding?** 

Olena saw every track, every bush, every tree in that forest 
thicket so clearly in her mind that she was suddenly afraid that 
the watery eyes of the officer with their rim of colourless lashes 
might discern and follow that road along her thoughts. She felt 
she had to think quickly of something else, never mind what, her 
house, her neighbours, anything but that forest track. But her 
mind clung to the path, the trees, the shelters among the trees, 
the cheery faces of the sixteen lads and the pock-marked merry 
grin of Curly, their leader. Sixteen lads with their mother. Yes, 
the sixteen in the forest were her sons, sixteen daring, fearless 
sons. 

"I know nothing of the group. They went away, I don't 
know where.** 

Kurt Werner banged his fist on the table. Four hours of 
questions and not a squeak out of the bitch. He collected his 
papers angrily, slapped them into a drawer and slammed the 
drawer home. 

^ ‘Guard!** 

A soldier appeared immediately. 
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'Take her to the barn. Here, youl Maybe the cold will 
bring you to your senses. Think it over and when you have 
changed your mind, call the sentry. He'ii let me know/’ He 
stood up. 

"Come on, Pussy. WeTl have lunch together.” 

Pussy skipped with joy. How clever of her to come here. 
Kurt would have stayed until all hours if she hadn’t come. 

The whiteness of the snow was dazzling. Under Kurt’s boots 
the snow crunched even louder than under Pussy’s ielt boots. 
On the rim ot the horizon where the azure of the snow met the 
colder blue of the sky, a rainbow had appeared. Its shining 
iridescent pillar rose and dissolved into the vast dome of the sky?', 
a vision as clear and yet as elusive as the scent of a flower. 

" A rainbow, look,” Kurt said with surprise. "A rainbow in 
winter. Do you often get them here?” 

Pussy thought for a moment. 

"No, I don’t think so, at least I never saw one yet.” 

Kurt Werner stood still, staring at the luminous coloured 
column uniting earth and heaven. 

"Come on, Kurt, I’m cold, my feet are freezing. ...” 

"They say rainbows are good omens ...” 

"A rainbow is just a rainbow.” Pussy was losing patience 
and pulled at his sleeve to make him go on. 

In these few minutes the rainbow had grown and stretched 
across the sky, spanning the earth with its arc of delicate pink 
and green and violet lined with a sheen of gold. The sky seemed 
a glass cupola covering the world. On the village green the crew 
of the gun battery were craning their necks, staring at the unusual 
spectacle. 

When Kurt and Pussy reached the cottage Fedossya Kravchuk 
was standing at the door and looking at the rainbow, with a calm 
but intense scrutiny. 

"They say rainbows are good omens,” the German offlcer said. 

The old peasant woman shrugged her shoulders. 

"Yes, they say rainbows are good omens,” she said with a 
peculiar stress on the words, and then stood aside to let them 
pass. She herself remained on the threshold. Standing in bodice 
and skirt only, with her arms bare she never felt the bitter cold 
as she stared at the shining apparition, the triumphal arch v/hich 
fllled the sky?-, iridescent in all colours, soaked in a soft, golden, 
all-pervading lustre. 
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II 

PUSSY WAS SLEEPING CURLED UP INTO A BALL, WITH HER HEAD 
on Kurt's shoulder. She was breathing quietly and regularly, 
like an animal. The German was sprawling fiat on his back and 
snoring. Fedossya Kravchuk, lying on the ledge above the 
kitchen stove, heard that snore and it irritated her beyond 
endurance. It seemed to her that it was that snore that kept her 
awake. She was staring with wide-open eyes at the window, at 
the sheen of the moonlight on the thick coat of rime covering the 
panes. In the translucent bluish light the table, the wooden 
settee, the buckets on the floor threw strange frightening shadows. 

Still, it was night at last. At last the day was over, one more 
day. Fedossya was having a short respite from the cackle of the 
German and the affected giggle of his wench, from the sidelong 
threatening glances she had thrown her, Fedossya, all that evening. 
The hussy had obviously decided to have a little fun with 
Fedossya first, before she gave her away. So she had said nothing 
to her German, but followed Fedossya about with her eyes, an 
evil little smile on her face. She was gloating over the woman 
whom she held in the hollow of her hand, at whom she could strike 
whenever she liked. Her minute of power thrilled her. She 
could trample on the heart of a mother, she had him in her power, 
him who was lying out there in the gully in the snow. Any 
minute she could deliver him into the fUthy hands of the enemy, 
could break his sleep even in death, throw him to the German 
wolves. 

All that evening Fedossya's heart had been numb. But now 
as she lay sleepless, watching the blue shimmer of moonlight on 
the window, listening to the hateful snore from the next room, 
her whole being suddenly stiffened in revolt. Let them have their 
way! Hadn’t they already taken everything from him, his life, 
even his boots, his coat, his trousers. He had already been touched 
by German hands anyway, they had already thrown him into 
the snow, left him in that bitter frost while perhaps he was still 
alive. A German bullet had already shed his blood, he was 
already dead, he had perished defending his home village. He 
would never look at his mother again with his merry grey eyes, 
never sing his favourite song again. What did it matter that 
they might again outrage him, desecrate his dead body? So 
much the worse for them, so much the worse. Whatever they 
did, the -villagers would remember Vassya Kravchuk as the 
cheerful lad who could sing better than anyone else in the village 
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and who perished in the gully near the same brook where he had 
so often watered the horses ; who perished in defence of his 
village, his country, his native tongue, who died for the happiness 
and freedom of his people. Nothing the Germans could do would 
wipe out the memory of that. The people would remember, too, 
that the enemy gave him no peace even after death; that they 
defiled even Ins dead body. Not only the heart of his mother 
would remember. The villagers would keep it in mind and so 
v/ould those who would come and drive out these German 
blackguards. And they, the Germans, would have to pay a 
thousand times for every drop of her Vassya's blood, for every 
minute he la}^ naked in the snow, for every kick of a German boot. 

Slie wished now that morning would come. Let that black 
rat tell, let her squeak her betrayal through her sharp teeth, the 
sooner the better. Let her see, with her round black eyes, that 
Fedossya would not pale, would not w^eep or go down on her 
knees to beg them not to take av/ay the only thing left to her, the 
dead body of her son turned to stone by the cold. 

That cursed woman was concealing her discovery, toying 
with it, playing with the torment of a mother's heart. But 
Fedossya would strike her powder out of her hand. The black 
rat w’^as mistaken, she would never see Fedossya weep or beg, her 
expected triumph w^ouid come to nought. 

Fedossya felt her heart harden and fill with blood. Now she 
knew that no one could hurt her any more, no one could wound 
her. Her strong annour of hatred would protect her from all 
blows. 

At intervals a shadow fell across the blue radiance of the 
window. The sentry was walking to and fro in front of the house. 
The snow crunched under his feet as he stamped them in a vain 
attempt to w’'arm his freezing toes. Fedossya smiled. Go on, 
guard your officer's sleep, he is sleeping comfortably with his 
wench on a bed taken from the peasants, under a feather bed 
stolen from them. Guard him as much as you like, you'll never 
save him from harm, however much you may stamp your feet, 
not if you froze your feet off on sentry-go, not if you marched up 
and down in front of the house until you died. . . . The night 
would come when there would be a rude awakening from deep 
sleep, wffien barefooted men would rush out into the frost 
unclothed. A night would come when you would envy the dead 
lying unburied in the gully, and the lad Levanyuk whom you 
left hanging on the gallows more than a month. A night, when 
the officer's harlot would envy the fate of Olena Kostyuk. 

Olenal Once more the riddle began to torment Fedossya 
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Who could have told? Oiena had come quietly, had gone to her 
own house. How could the Germans have kno\TO? They had 
not counted the inhabitants, had not had time to register every 
peasant woman in the village. Oiena had kept herself to herself, 
did not go out at ail — and yet only two days after her return the 
Germans had come to her house, dragged her out, taken her away 
to be questioned. That meant that there was an informer in the 
village, someone who had given \)lena away, who had told about 
V assya in the gully. An enemy lay in ambush somewhere, hidden 
so well that the village never knew, never even guessed who it 
could be. An enemy who saw everything and reported it to the 
Germans. Some villager, who might have recognized Vassya, 
who knew Oiena, who knew everything. Who could it be? 

Fedossya herself had known about Oiena, of course, as soon 
as she had returned to the village. Plenty of others knew as well, 
but they were all people of the village, members of the collective 
farm community, fathers and mothers of the fighters who carried 
on the struggle on all fronts of the vast homeland throughout 
these terrible icy days and white nights. Who was the serpent, 
the poisonous reptile, fattened on the golden grain of his mother- 
country, who now sank deadly fangs into her body? 

The distant sound of voices fell on Fedossya's ear. In the 
clear frosty air and the perfect silence of the icy night, the slightest 
sound was loudly and distinctly audible. Voices w^ere heard and 
shouts. Fedossya sprang from the stove, went to the window and 
scraped off the thick coat of hoar frost. With her warm breath 
she thawed out a little round spot on the glass. Now sHe could 
see what was going on outside. The glass fogged over and froze 
again, and Fedossya had to breathe and wipe, breathe and wipe 
with her kerchief ail the time. She could see along the street, 
down to the green and to the house which w^as formerly the seat 
of the village soviet. There, a little beyond the house, loomed the 
dark bulk of the big bam. 

It was as light as day. The moonlight turned the whole 
world into a blue slab of ice. And Fedossya saw clearly that a 
naked woman was running along the street leading from the 
green. No, she was not running — she was bending forward and 
taking little steps with a waddling gait. Her enormous belly 
showed clearly in the moonlight. Behind her a soldier walked, 
his bayonet glittering on the barrel of his rifle. When the woman 
stopped for an instant, the bayonet pricked her in the back. The 
soldier shouted something, two other soldiers shouted too and the 
pregnant woman again moved on, bending forward, attempting 
to run. Fifty yards forward, then the soldier made his victim 
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turn about and walk afty yards back again, to and fro, to and 
fro, again and again. The torturers roared with laughter, their 
coarse guffaws rang in Fedossya’s ears. 

Fedossya gripped the window-frame hard and watched. So 
this was going on in the night, while the officer was snoring with 
his slut in bed. Well, he could sleep at his ease, sure that his men 
were carrying out his instruction^ to the letter. 

There she was, Olena Kostyuk. A long time ago Fedossya 
and she had worked together, day-labourers on the estate of the 
local landowner. Together they had gone in fear of the overseer, 
of the overseer's stick and even more perhaps of his love-making, 
and they had wept together many a time over their fate, the 
dreary, hopeless drudgery of village labouring girls. 

Then they had worked together on the collective farm. To- 
gether they had joyfully watched the sprouting wheat and the 
growing milk-yield of the herds, together they had rejoiced at the 
new life that was growing better and pleasanter year by year. 

And now a terrible fate had overtaken Olena Kostyuk. She 
was being driven at the point of the bayonet fifty yards forward, 
fifty yards back, naked, barefoot in the snow, only a day or two 
before her time came to give birth to her child. Soldiers guffawing, 
pricking her with bayonets! . . . 

Fedossya did not cry out, did not weep. She felt the blood 
clot in her heart. This was how it had to be, how it would be while 
these brutes were here. As if they wanted to show off, to demon- 
strate that they w^ould stop at nothing at all. She looked at 
Olena, but it was not sympathy with her suffering that filled 
Fedossya's heart. No; there was no room for pity in this business. 
It seemed to Fedossya as if she herself were rumiing there naked 
and barefoot on the snow, delivered up to the brutality of the 
German soldiers. She felt as if the frozen snow were slashing her 
own feet, as if the steel of the bayonets were piercing her own 
back. Not only Olena Kostyuk — no, the whole village was falling 
face down in the snow and laboriously getting up again under the 
blows of German rifle-butts. It was not the feet of Olena Kostyuk 
alone tvhich dripped blood on to ‘the jagged humps of frozen 
snow — the whole village was being bled 'white in the grip of the 
German fist, under the German heel, under the unclean German 
yoke. 

Through the little peep-hole of clear glass Fedo'^sya looked 
grimly on. Yes, all was as it should be. With their iron fists and 
steel bayonets the German soldiers were teaching the peasants 
to know the enemy for what he was. But without knowing 11 
the soldiers were teaching the peasants something else as we . 
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— teaching them what Soviet power had meant to them. 
Fedossya was sure that in villages where the Germans had left 
their mark in streams of tears and blood even for a single day, 
there would never in all eternity, from generation to generation, 
be anyone dissatisfied with the Soviet government, anyone in- 
different to it, anyone lazy or indolent. Fedossya called to mind 
many old and recent debates with other village women and saw 
that life itself was answering all questions, solving all problems, 
teaching the people by its own terrible methods. 

Olena fell again and got up again. Where did she get the 
strength to go on? Fedossya knew. She felt that Olena’ s heart 
was clogged with black blood, like her own — the blood of hatred 
which gives strength. 

In every cottage people stood behind frozen windows and 
watched through peepholes thawed by their breath. With Olena 
they ran over the snow, with Olena they fell down, with her they 
stood up, with her they felt the stab of the bayonets and heard 
savage laughter ringing in their ears. 

Olena Imew that the eyes of the village were on her. This 
was her village, here she had grown up in back-breaking labour, 
here she had lived to see better days, here she had with her own 
hands built a golden bridge to a happier future. Blood was 
dripping from her wounded feet, cut by the sharp edges of frozen 
snow. Fearful agony tore at her vitals. Her head swam. She 
stumbled and fell, but hardly felt the blows from the rifle-butts. 
She got up, not because the soldiers beat her, but because she 
could not, would not, lie there in the road under the boots of these 
soldiers. She would not, could not, grant the enemy the satis- 
faction of knowing that they had conquered her, that they had 
pulled her down as dogs pull down a rabbit. In fact, she no longer 
felt anything at all. It was only her body that dripped blood, 
that fell down, that dragged itself along the snowy road. She, 
Olena, felt as if she herself were outside it all. She saw the road 
and the soldiers as if in a dream. There was a singing in her 
ears. “ Motherl’* she heard Curly call out to her cheerfully. The 
tips of the trees rustled far above, swa3dng in the wind; the poles 
of the shelters creaked; then she saw a quick flame creep along 
the beams of the bridge, and lick it with its hot red tongue until 
the bridge went up in fire and thunder. She saw her husband 
Mikola going away to the war and raising his hand in farewell 
at the turning of the road. 

Olena fell down again. It was with difficulty that she got on 
her feet this time. 

^Taster!” shouted the soldier walking behind her. 
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"'Give her one in the belly, thatll freshen her up/' advised 
another German. 

‘‘No, she might conk out before her time/' laughed the fxrst, 
and pricked Olena with his bayonet. “She hasn't said anything 
yet, she's got to start talking first." 

“Trust the captain. He'll get it out of her, if he has to tear 
her guts out to do it/’ 

“That’s it. Hey, you, get a move on!” yelled the first soldier 
again. 

“Prod her a bit, prod her!" 

The bayonet darted forward; little driblets of blood ran down 
Olena’s back. 

“Come on, faster! D’you think you’re going for a walk with 
your sweetheart?" 

The soldiers cared nothing that their victim could not under- 
stand what they were saying — they simply enjoj^ed this shouting 
and swearing and yelling of obscene words. They themselves 
were weary and angry, the weather was growling colder and they 
had to be out here freezing in the cold instead of sleeping com- 
fortably in their billets and all on account of this acchrsed bitch. 
They w^anted to take it out of her for their own weariness, for 
their own sleepless night. 

The night brought a frost so cruel that it seemed as if it 
reached right up to the heavens and froze up the moon into a 
clod of ice. In the silver moonlight the rainbow lost its colours 
and only a faintly visible streak remained in its place in the sky. 
Instead of it two iridescent columns grew out of the horizon, and 
rose on both sides of the lunar disc like the two pillars of a 
triumphal arch, sparkling and gleaming with silver rime and 
reaching from the distant heavens to the edge of the earth. 

“Come on, you bitch!" the German soldiers shouted savagely. 
They did so not only because they wanted to shout, but because 
the night frightened them. They wanted to drown their fears in 
noise, to rend the veil of this mysterious calm, to introduce a 
familiar element into these terrible nocturnal hours. Never had 
the Germans seen such a night. It was as light as day. The 
moon shone dazzling white, filling the world with its silver glare. 
Pillars of light blazed and flashed in the sky. The snow sparkled 
with a blue radiance such as the Germans had never seen. It 
crunched loudly under their boots, sign of such a frost as the 
Germans had never before experienced and had never thought 
possible. The cottages stood grim and dark along the road. Not 
a soul was -to be seen, but the cottages stared at the Germans 
with the orbits of their frozen windows, as if with living eyes, and 
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their shadows lay black across the road The Gk^rmans would 
never have dared to come out on a dark moonless night They 
knew that death was lurking for them round every corner, behind 
every bush, m every shadow — a death as sudden as lightning, too 
swift to ward off. To-night it was too bnght for any ambush, and 
yet the hearts of the Germans contracted with fear Every now 
and then they stopped dead, and looked around, straining their 
eyes to make out something in the shadow of the barn and 
shoutmg at the top of their voices to keep up their courage 1 he 
frost cut their cheeks and left a crust of ice on their bps, 'vhile 
they rubbed their ears with neiwous haste, stamped their feet, 
and again drove the naked woman to and fro, to and fro, up and 
down the road. 

Finally they grew tired of the joke. It was quite ted ous 
really Olena stumbled and fell more frequently, took longer to 
get up, but did not weep or cry out, nor did she express the 
slightest wish to see the captain and make a statement Mean- 
while the frost not only cut the faces, hands and feel of the 
soldiers, but hampered their breathing, hurt their throats, filled 
their eyes with tears and shook their bodies wuth uncontrollable 
tremors. 

‘Xook sharp now, home, quick, at the double 

They hustled Olena towards the bam with shouts and whistles 
as if they were drivmg cattle At the door she stumbled over the 
threshold and fell face dovvmward on the clay floor, instinctively 
shieldmg her distended belly with her hands She felt a throbbing 
in her temples, her heart beat wildly After a few minutes the 
merciless pmcers of the frost gripped her The wounds on her 
back — which she had hardly felt until now — ^began to bum like 
fire. With a superhuman effort she sat up and began to rub her 
shoulders, hips and thighs clumsily with her numb hands The 
moonlight, shmmg through the cracks in the wail, ruled even 
stripes on the clay floor A bundle of straw lay in one comer 
Olena dragged herself to it, doubled up and burrowed into the 
straw 

‘T shall freeze to death,’' she said to herself and felt relieved 
at the thought 

Her sheepskm coat and shawl had been taken away that 
mornmg in the German officer's office. And to-mght the soldiers 
had stnpped her of all clothmg, even her shift, before they drove 
her out into the snow ‘Perhaps they have forgotten and left it 
all here in the bam,’ she thought and looked around No, they 
had left nothing behind. Only the naked floor and this pitiful 
bundle of straw which now gave her a scant shelter 
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It was very quiet outside. Appaiently the soldiers had 
thought it unnccessar}^ to leave a guard — they only locked the 
door and went away. 

Olena's whole body was aflame. She could not sleep, she was 
even afraid of falling asleep, and watched with wide-open eyes 
the stripes of moonlight moving slowly across the fioor. 

Suddenly she heard a rustling. She strained her ears. The 
snow crunched, but not under the pacing of the sentry. Someone 
was approaching slowly and cautiously. The snow creaked 
faintly, then all was quiet, then the snow creaked again. Some- 
one was creeping nearer, very carefully. Oiena was frightened. 
What was this ? V\dio could it be ? 

The noise ceased. It had surely been only her fancy. Then 
the creaking came again. There could be no doubt, someone 
was coming. She sat up expectantly. The sound came nearer. It 
was coming from behind the barn, on the side farthest from the 
door. When would the footsteps turn away? she asked herself. 
But they kept straight on. They grew ever slower, ever more 
cautious, and stopped at last at the very wall of the bam. Oiena 
stiffened. Someone was standing outside the wall. She could hear 
breathing, then someone leant against the boards and peered 
through a crack. 

■ She waited. Who was this? Friend, foe or chance passer-by? 
What passer-by could there be at night in a village where the 
penalty for being found outdoors after dai'k was death? 

*‘Auntier' whispered the voice of a child. 

Oiena stiffened. Beyond that wall stood a child. She wanted 
to reply, but could utter only a muffled groan. 

'"Auntie Oleiial'" 

One of the neighbours’ children had stolen out to the barn and 
was calling her. She groaned again. 

“Auntie Oiena, I brought you some bread.” 

Bread! She had had nothing to eat for two days. Not a crumb 
of bread, not a sip of water. Hunger was not so bad, but she was 
thirsty, had already been very thirsty while Werner was ques- 
tioning her and later when they kept her locked in the bam. 
While they were driving her about out there in the snow she had 
managed to snatch a few handfuls of snow and put them in her 
mouth. The snow had refreshed her, moistened her dry mouth. 
But the soldiers had caught her at it and so she had to scrape* up 
the snow with her lips every time she fell. Now she was feeling 
very hungry. 

She calculated the distance between herself and the spot from 
where the boy was call ng and gathered her strength. 
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“I am coming/" 

Cautiously she crawled along the cold floor, on her hands and 
knees — she could no longer stand up. Her back and legs ached 
unbearably, but still she crawled. Suddenly the silence was 
broken by a deafening report, followed by a shrill piercing cry. 
Olena lay still. It was some time before she understood that the 
noise had been that of a shot, somewhere quite near. She lay 
with open mouth, staring intently at the black wall, behind which 
something terrible was happening. She heard the crunching of 
heavy boots on the snow, German oaths and the sound of a rifles 
butt on something soft. Another German came and now two of 
them swore and cursed in unison. Olena listened. 

She listened for some other sound. But the shot had been 
evidently well aimed. 

Suddenly her unbearable weariness, the pain of her hurts, all 
the torments of these last two days, broke in on her. She felt 
the earth sw^ay and spin round under her and she sank into 
unconsciousness. 

The sound of the shot and the cry carried far in the quiet of 
the night. They were heard only too clearly in the cottage next to 
the barn, where for the past hour three heads had been pressed 
against a window and three pairs of eyes had watched the dark 
outline of the barn through peep-holes thawed into the hoar. 

Little Zina began to cry: '‘Mummy! Mishka! Mummy! 
Mishka!"" 

Mal5mchikha squeezed her hand so hard that the little girl 
screamed with pain. 

"Be quiet!"’ 

"Mummy! Mishka! What have they done to him, Mummy?’" 

"Didn't you hear? They’ve killed our Mishka!"" said the 
woman in a dull voice. 

Eight-year-old Sasha came away from the window. 

"Mummy, I’ll go take some bread to Auntie Olena.” 

"You’ll stay here. They will be watching now, right on until 
da3dight,” she replied sternly. After a short silence she added: 
"And anyway, we’ve got no more bread, not one bite. I^Iishka 
took the last crust."" 

Sasha went to the window again and looked out, but could see 
nothing. 

Mishka was l3ring on his face in the lee of the barn wall. The 
ballet had entered his back under the shoulder-blade and passed 
clean through him. He could barely have had time to cry out. 
One of the German soldiers pushed the body with his foot. A 
crust of bread fell out of the little flst. 
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*‘He brought her bread, the little swine!” the soldier said, and 
kicked the lifeless body once again. “Tried to feed the woman.” 

“He almost did it at that, the blighter. ...” 

“Another minute and she'd have had it. But I saw him as 
soon as we came outside, saw something crawling along the wail. 
So I took aim. ...” 

“Not a bad shot,” his companion praised him, looking at the 
brown stain soaking through the grey wool of the homespun shirt. 

“I should say sol Nothing wrong with my aim! What are 
we to do with him now? Leave him here?” 

“No, we'd better throw him in the ditch.” 

They agreed that this v/as the thing to do. Each took the 
boy by one leg and dragged him along, letting the flaxen head 
bump over the clods of frozen earth. Then the soldiers lifted up 
the body, swung it and threw it into the roadside ditch. 

“Let him lie there. Wonder where he came from?” 

“The captain will find out to-morrow. Though it's a devil of 
a business to find things out here. The whole bunch sticks 
together and keeps mum.” 

“Don't worry, our captain will find their tongues for them.” 

“About time, too. I'm telling you straight, it’s uncanny 
here.” 

The soldier, tall and thin, leaned on his rifle and glanced 
suspiciously at his comrade. But he was evidently reassured by 
the other man's round face and snub nose. 

“Yes, uncanny! What I want is to go back home. My 
Michel will be ten this spring. I haven't seen him for two 3^ears, 
two whole years.” 

The other nodded in sympathy. 

“I've been home on leave this autumn.” 

“When I left home,” the other continued, “I promised to 
give him a bicycle as soon as I got back. The boy has been 
waiting two years now for his bicycle. It's difficult to send one 
from here.” 

“Why? Our sergeant sent two home.” 

“Sergeant?” said the tali one. “A sergeant is a sergeant. 
But they would never accept a bicycle for transport from a 
private. You know that as well as I do. Parcels are another 
matter, but you are not allowed to send bicycles home.” 

They were walidng up and down in front of the Kom- 
mandantur. There was a light in the window. The office was 
still busy. 

“What's the time now? We ought to be relieved soon.” 

“Half an hour to go yet!” 

B 
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The cold was growing fiercer every minute. The taller of the 
two soldiers was tolerably warm; ills head under the field service 
cap was wrapped in a w^ooUen shawl. But the other man was 
rubbing his ears with a haste akin to despair. 

‘'How can these people live here? Is it always as cold as this 
round here?” 

"How should I know? Probably. But these savages don't 
seem to mind.” 

"Did you see the rainbow?” 

"Yes.” 

"What can it mean?” 

The tall one shrugged his shoulders. 

"What could it mean? Simply that they get rainbows in 
winter round here.” 

"And those pillars of light. Just look!” 

"That's from the frost.” 

"Perhaps the rainbow is from the frost too?” 

"Quite possible,” the smaller man agreed, blowing on his 
hands and looking round with a start. 

"See anything?” 

"No, I was just looking.” 

A minute later the tall one looked round too, and then swore 
angrily. They knew by experience that once you started looking 
over your shoulder you couldn't resist doing it again and again 
and then you got more and more frightened. 

"What are you looking at? There's nothing there.” 

"Why, you're looking round yourself ail the time.” 

"I always think someone is walking along the road. When you 
look there's nothing there, and yet you always think there is, 
again and again,” 

By tacit understanding they did not extend their sentry-go 
beyond a few paces to and fro in front of the Kommandantur. 

Soon the door opened — it was the relief coming out. 

"Who fired?” the sergeant asked. 

"I,” the tali soldier rephed, drawing himself up. "An attempt 
was made to bring the prisoner bread.” 

"And then, Raschke?” The sergeant was interested. 

"I shot him — was a little boy. Must have been sent by the 
neighbours.” 

"Where is he?” 

"We threw him in the ditch.” 

"Weil, let's go and have a look.” 

The three men went back to the ditch. 

"Just here,” Raschke said, and pointed. 
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The sergeant bent over. 

^'Nothing here, Raschke.'’ 

"'But there must be."' Raschke was v/oiried. ''This is where 
we threw him in, isn’t it, Franz?’' 

The two soldiers got down into the ditch and clambered 
clumsily to and fro. 

"No use going as far as that. We never went all that way.’" 

The sergeant scrutinized their faces with a fro^vn of suspicion. 

"Here, what’s all this?” 

"Sergeant, I can swear that we threw^ the brat down just here. 
Here is my witness, look,” Raschke said, and pointed to a small 
bloodstain on the snow. 

The sergeant shook his head and examined the spot. 

"You’ve messed up all the evidence by getting into the ditch 
and trampling all over the snow. ... A fine guard you must 
have kept. Somebody has pinched the corpse right under your 
noses. If so be there was any corpse at all,” he added 
unpleasantly. 

"Of course there was. We dragged him away by the feet.” 

"Maybe he ’was alive, you idiots, and cleared out when you 
left him.” 

"Oh, no! the bullet went right through him and he fell on 
his face. He was dead all right.” 

The sergeant walked along to the barn. A large stain dis- 
coloured the snow and beside it lay a crust of black bread. The 
track of a pair of childish feet showed clearly on an untouched 
hummock of snow. 

"This is where it happened. And then we dragged him to the 
ditch here: you can see the marks.” 

^ "Yes.” 

The sergeant was convinced. It was obvious that the soldiers 
’ were telling the truth. 

" Come on, you are under arrest.” 

The soldiers gaped. 

"Under arrest?” 

"Well, what is there to gape at? Was it your duty to guard 
this sector? It was. And yet on this your sector things happened 
without your knowing anything about it. The body of a criminal 
was stolen and you two idiots saw nothing. A fine watch you’ve 
kept! Why, with such a guard we could aU be murdered in our 
sleep.” 

The soldiers followed the sergeant and hung their heads. 

"This accursed place,” murmured Raschke. His comrade 
heaved a sigh in reply. 
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“There was no one there, no one could have been there/' 
Raschke insisted. 

The smaller man, Vogel, was shivering with fear. He felt his 
hair stand on end with terror and an icy tremor ran down his 
spine, Raschke said there could have been no one and he was 
right. The snow had not creaked, there had been no sound, no 
shadow had glided over the snow in the bright moonlight. And 
yet the boy's body.had disappeared. What could it all mean? 

Private Vogel was afraid to answer his own question and 
involuntarily quickened his pace. He gave a sigh of relief when 
the door of a cottage opened at last, and heat, light and human 
voices streamed out to meet them, shutting out the ditch, the 
snow, the whole sinister night. For an instant he forgot that he 
was under arrest and felt happy to be among human beings. The 
night was defeated, conquered by the voices and the lamp-light. 
He felt safe, protected by the wails of the cottage. 

“When the captain comes he will decide about you. Mean- 
while stay here until morning," the sergeant said. 

Raschke and Vogel sat down on the floor in a corner. It was 
warm and pleasant. Raschke leant his head against the wall and 
dropped into a doze. But the lice would not let him sleep. He 
scratched himself, half asleep, and then woke up completely 
and swore. 

“One can’t even sleep. While you’re out in the cold the vermin 
keep quiet, but as soon as they feel the heat they get to 
work. ..." 

They both moved over to the stove, stripped and by the red 
light of the blazing logs began carefully hunting the lice in the 
folds and seams of their coarse linen shirts. 


Malyuchikha was sitting on the floor, breathing hard. It had 
not been easy to crawl more than three hundred yards on hei 
belly along the ditch. She had had to throw herself face down- 
wards in the snow a hundred times to escape the eyes of the 
Germans. But she set her teeth. Come what may, she would 
not leave her child to lie in the ditch like a dead dog. 

The way back was harder still. The body of her son, small 
as it was, weighed heavily on her back, slipped off sideways time 
after time and got in her way. She was almost exhausted when 
she reached the fence and climbed out of the ditch while the 
German soldiers were standing talking near the Kommandantur 
house. But now at last she was back in the cottage and little 
Misha straight and stifl was lying on the table. He was already 
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frozen hard as if he had been dead a long time. The other 
children stood around their brother. The moonlight, streaming 
in through the window, fell on his bright fair hair lying tousled 
around his face, and shone on his mouth, wide open after uttering 
his last cry. Zina cautiously touched a spot of blood on Misha's 
jacket. 

"'What's that?” 

"‘Don't touch it,” Sasha said sternly. “That is whei'e they 
shot him, isn’t it, Mummy?” 

“Yes, my son, yes, there,” the mother whispered hoarsely, 
combing the soft hair of Misha with her fingers. So he was dead. 
It was such a short while ago that he had taken the bread for 
Olena and cautiously tiptoed out of the cottage. She had been 
sure that he would be successful, that he would reach the barn 
without mishap. And now this. 

“Misha shouldn’t have gone,” little Zina suddenly said in a 
petulant voice. 

"‘Oh, yes, he had to go, little daughter, he had to go,” the 
mother said. 

“The Germans are not giving Auntie Olena anything to eat,” 
Sasha explained in a low voice, 

“That's it, son. Your Auntie Olena was with the guerillas 
with your daddy, and look how they are treating her. She will 
die, they will kill her, our Olena. ...” 

“Perhaps I could take her some potatoes. There were some 
left over in the pot from yesterday,” Sasha growled angrily. 

“No, sonny, no one could get to the bam now: they^will be 
on the look-out. You'd only perish to no purpose. \Ve were 
sure there was no one near the barn and yet they spotted our 
Misha.” 

“They wouldn’t spot me,” Sasha insisted. 

“Sli-sh. If Misha couldn’t get through, no one else can, no 
one, see.” 

Sasha said nothing. Malyuchikha looked at the face of her 
dead boy and gently stroked his hair. 

“Where shall we bury him? In the morning they will start 
searching, and if they find him they’ll take him away.” 

“We can bury him in the garden,” suggested Sasha. 

“How^ can w^e do that? They would hear us — and the earth 
is as hard as stone, we couldn’t dig a grave — we could only cover 
him with snow\” 

At a loss what to do they stood around the table on which the 
dead boy lay. 

“What shall we do?” 



'*We must bury him in here/' whispered Malyuchikha. 

*‘In the cottage?" Zina asked, surprised. 

Where else? At least he will lie in his own home, stay with 
us. There is nothing else to be done." 

''Here, in this room?" 

She looked around helplessly. 

''No . . . "we can do it outside the door," 

They went outside, into the passage. It was narrow and there 
was little room. Malyuchikha looked at the clay floor. 

"We’li dig here. Give me the spade, Sasha, it’s behind the 
door." 

She crossed hersell, drew the outline of a grave and drove the 
spade in with her foot. 

The earth was hard, trodden down by many feet for many 
years. The stubborn resistance of the soil defeated the spade. 
The woman tired quickljn 

"You dig a little, Sasha. ..." 

The boy took the spade, and went to work with all his 
strength, putting his tongue out with the effort. Zina squatted 
down and cleared the earth away with her hands. 

They dug a long time, relieving each other, stubbornly boring 
into the hardened soil. The top layer once pierced, the digging 
was easier. At last the shallow grave was ready. 

"Children, we must dress him now. ... He will have to lie 
in the earth without a coffin, our little Misha!" 

She brought water and washed her little son’s face, his bloody 
chest, his thin little back with the dark wound under the shoulder- 
blade. Then she took a clean shirt from the chest and eased it 
over the stiff arms, 

Zina sobbed: "Poor Misha! What a funeral." 

* ‘Don’t cry. Mishutka died like the Red Army men die, 
understand? He died from a German bullet, he died for the 
good cause." 

]\Iaiyuchikha was talking to Zina, but she was saying the 
words to herself. Sobs rose into her throat and she was afraid 
that she would lose control of herself, that she would sink to her 
knees beside the body of her son and howl like an animal, so that 
the whole village might hear of her misfortune, of her sorrow, of 
the death of her son, whom she bore and nursed and loved for 
ten years and who had now been killed by a German bullet. 

"His father said to him when he went away with the guerillas: 
‘See that you bring no shame on me liere!' Mishutka did as Ms 
i'alher told him: he did not disgrace us. Understand?" 

"Yc-cs," Zina sobbed. 
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'There is no call to cry. Mishiitka will not lie easy if tears 
fall on his grave. No need to cry. Help me spread this cloth.’" 

They spread a linen cloth in the pit, laid the dead boy on it 
and wrapped him up. 

‘This is to keep the earth out of his eyes/" the mother said. 

“So the earth shouldn’t run into his eyes,” Zina repeated in 
her high treble. 

“Take a clod of earth, Zina, throw it on your brother,’" 
Malyuchikha said. 

Zina squatted down, took a handful of brown clay and let it 
dribble on to the shroud. Sasha followed her. Then the mother 
shovelled the earth in with the spade. She filled m the pit until 
the white linen disappeared, then until the grave was level with 
the floor, then until a little mound rose over it. 

“We must tread it down,” she said, “or else it will show, and 
if the Germans came they would find it and dig him up.” 

The three of them trod down the grave, step by step, carefully, 
methodically. Mal3ruchikha thought that here she wa s, trampling 
on her son’s grave, doing what no one ever did anywhere, what 
was contrary to all custom, contrary to her own heart. She was 
trampling on the bright hair of her son, on his bloody chest, on 
his thin childish arms and legs. 

“There’s no help for it,” she said aloud in reply to her own 
thoughts, and little Zina repeated like an echo: 

“There’s no help for it.” 

“Will it do now?” Sasha asked. 

“No, son, not yet. The earth is still soft, it still shows. Tread 
it down until it is quite level.” 

She carefully swept up the earth which had found no room in 
the grave, took it into the room and scattered it around the stove. 
She swept the passage again, in order to leave no trace of the 
grave, then scattered chips of wood and bits of straw about. 

“Can you see anything?” 

Sasha looked carefully. “No . . . and in the daytime, when 
the light is better, we can have another look.” 

Malyuchikha stood and gazed at the strange grave of her son, 
at the straw and chips strewed over it. Mishutka had vanished 
without a trace. Of course, children died sometimes. But they 
all had their little coffins and their little graves overgrowm with 
green grass. But her Mishka had left no trace. He was lying in 
the cottage of his birth, but even she, his mother, would be unable 
to find his grave if she did not know where he lay. 

“Go to bed, children,” she said. 

“And you?” 
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“Fin going to bed too. Morning isn’t far off, we must sleep.'’ 

But she could not sleep. She was thinking of Mishutka and 
of Platon, her husband, out there with the guerillas. The army 
had rejected him— back in 1918 he had lost two lingers and was 
discharged. But the guerillas did not care how many fingers a 
man had and so he had joined the guerillas. 

Platon would come home and ask where Mishka was. Mishka 
had always been his favourite. What could she tell him? 
‘'Mishutka is lying in the passage,” she would have to tell him, 
“under the clay floor, with a German bullet in his heart.” 

And yet she knew quite well that Platon would receive the 
news calmly, would only repeat what he had said when the 
Germans entered the village and he went away with the others 
with his bundle over his shoulder, went away far into the forest 
where the guerilla band could hide. He said: “Keep your chin 
up, old girl. If need be, go for them with a stick, with an axe, 
with whatever you can find handy, but don’t let them get away 
wdth anything. These are times when everybody must fight. Old 
men, women, even the children!” 

Platon would say: “Well, our Mishka perished in the fight 
against the Germans. Don’t cry, old girl, he died for his country, 
understand?” 

So Malyuchikha did not cry but stared with wide-open eyes 
at the door beyond which, under the floor of the passage, she had 
hidden the grave of her son. 


In the street the sentries were still discussing the events of 
the night. 

“A devilish place. Who could have taken the brat? Raschke 
says they heard nothing. And yet the snow creaks if you so much 
as move a toe.” 

“WTio knows?” the other soldier murmured gloomily. “You 
can’t understand this place anyway.” 

And they looked around more and more often, thinldng they 
heard the snow creak, thinking they heard footsteps, but when- 
ever they looked there was nothing there. A shining disc of haze 
appeared around the moon. The pillars Of light, columns of the 
triumphal arch, slowty faded out. 

“Seems a bit warmer,” one of the soldiers said. 

“Warmer? Nonsense. I’m expecting my ears to drop off 
any minute now. While you’re out in the open it’s not so bad, 
but once you go inside and get warm, they burn like fire.” 

“Frostbite, that is.” 
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course it’s frostbite. Same with my feet. When the 
thaw comes, theyli just rot off.’' 

'‘So much the better for you, they’ii send you to hospital." 

"Oh, yeah? Did they send Mahler to hospital? And his feet 
are quite black, frostbitten." 

"Well, you needn't shout so." 

"There’s no one here." 

"That's what you think. But to-morrow the sergeant will 
know of every word you said." 

'‘Not unless you go and tell himl" 

"Better not say that again, or ... " 

"Don’t fly off the handle like that. I just meant that miracles 
don’t happen." 

"No, of course not. But still, where did that body get to?" 

"That’s another matter. I was talking about the sergeant." 

"But I am talking about the body," 

The haze around the moon grew broader and more solid, 
standing out, a milky bluish-white disc, against the transparent 
sky. 

"You can say what you like, the frost ought to increase 
towards morning, but it seems to be getting warmer instead of 
colder." 

"I’m telling you, the weather is about to change, I can feel 
it in my bones." 

"Rheumatism, eh?" 

"Yes, of course. As soon as the weather changes, it aches 
and aches." 

The tw^o German soldiers paced up and down the street. 

"By the way, that woman, is she still in the barn?" 

"Yes." 

"She’ll freeze to death by morning." 

"If the weather changes, she won’t freeze.” 

"Lousy w'ork, this. Womenfolk, little boys." 

"Can’t be helped, A woman of that sort would do you in as 
soon as look at you. And the little boys are even worse. They 
wriggle through everywhere and stick their noses where they’re 
not wanted. The villagers send them here to spy on us." 

They were silent for a while. 

"I would handle them in a different way. Like the captain 
in that other village, you remember?" 

The other man nodded.^ 

"They’ll never w^ork for us an3Avay. I know them well. In 
the end we shall have to finish them ofl all the same, so why not 
straight away. We should be much safer." 
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“What? The lot of tlicni?" 

“The whole blessed lot. You can see for yourself what sort 
of people they are. Even the little children are spoilt: we could 
never re-educate them. It's ail a waste of time. They are no 
use to us and never will be any use." 

The other soldier sighed and said nothing. The light went out 
in the sky. The branches of the roadside trees rustled and 
scattered powdered snow on to the roadway. Clouds covered up 
the moon. 

“Look, the weather is changing, as I said. The moon w^as as 
bright as the sun a minute ago and look at it now." 

“A wind is rising." 

“Good job that it’s getting warmer. * IVe had enough of this 
frost — it’s enough to kill a man." 

The snow still crunched underfoot, but not as sharply as 
before. The weather was changing fast. A grey vapour dimmed 
the glassy clearness of the sky, the wind grew stronger and, 
stirred up long swirls of snow in the fields. Icy blasts pierced the 
men to the bone, crept in under their thin coats, breathed into 
their faces, 

“There’s your warmer weather. ..." 

“How much longer?" 

“Plenty of time left until morning." 

A strange roar came suddenly from across the snow-covered 
plain and grew louder and nearer as they listened. As it reached 
the village it burst into a long-drawn howl. The trees bent to 
the gale and tossed their branches. The loose snow swirled over 
the ground, scattered into the air and fell back, a dry silver rain 
filling the air. The sentries could hardly move, they stood with 
heads bent to the storm. When the wind was in their backs, it 
was easy going and they glided along as if on wings, but the wind 
was veering round all the time, blowing now from the right, now 
from the left, tossing up high columns of snow, and dropping 
them suddenly, and it was impossible to keep backs to the wind. 

“What a winter. Now we shall have another blizzard. You 
can’t see anything in such weather." 

Both turned suddenly on their heels as if at a word of com- 
mand and looked over their shoulders. But the road was empty, 
as before. 


Ill 

“my barling LOUISA." 

Captain Werner raised his eyes from the letter he was writing 
and looked out of the window. A blizzard was raging outside. 
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It seemed as if the snow were hurrying past, but it was only the 
wind tossing up white clouds of snow, tearing them into flakes 
and scattering them over the bushes, rattling the panes of the 
windows and howling without respite. The gale raged over the 
wide w^hite plams, beat the earth with its wings and stormed 
through the village so furiously that the cottages trembled and 
shook. 

Kurt Werner’s heart was drowning in sorrov/ and longing. In 
this breathtaking snowstorm, w^hich cut him off from the world, 
and buried everything under snow as fine and dry as desert sand, 
he was thinking of his home in Dresden, of his wife and children 
there. He had not seen them for a long time. When his unit 
was being transferred from France he had hoped that he might 
manage to get home for a day. 

But they had been bundled across Germany in inordinate 
haste and when they passed through Dresden no one had been 
allowed out of the station even for a few minutes. So he merely 
saw his native town from the window of a railway carriage and 
could do no more than look in the direction where his home lay. 
Now he was longing desperately to go home, if only for a short 
time, for half an hour, for only ten minutes. There would be 
no howling wind blowing there, and no constant and immediate 
threat of death lying in wait for him in frozen ravines. His 
family would be sitting around the table and drinking coffee. 
Louisa would be slicing bread. It would be warm and cosy. 
Louisa would smile and pour out his coffee with her plump little 
hands. When could he go back to all that at last ? 

Blind resentment against everything and everyone rose in 
him suddenly. He hated Pussy, who was alw’ays full of caprices, 
who slept until noon, who was always complaining about being 
bored, and who never even dreamt of making the bed or tidying 
up the room. He thought with repugnance of the tumbled bed, 
of the dirt on the floor, of the hair-curlers and nail-scissors strewm 
among the breakfast things on the untidy table. He thought 
with longing of the neat well-kept little flat in Dresden and of 
Louisa with her everlasting duster in her hands, cleaning it. . . . 
He hated his own clumsy, dull-witted, lousy, diseased, frost- 
bitten soldiers. And most of ail he hated this village, where he 
had been marooned for more than a month now — this dark, 
secretive village where the people walked past him with their 
eyes fixed on the ground, where he knew that there was hatred 
in every heart and that whatever he might do to them he would 
never get what he wanted: fear and obedience. 

'T'll show you yeti” he murmured betw’'een clenched teeth. 
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His eye fell on a clean sheet of paper and bent over the desk he 
began to write rapidly, so rapidly that his pen sputtered and 
scattered tiny drops of ink ail over the paper. 

H am counting the days when I shall at last be reunited with 
you. We are advancing, Louisa, advancing all the time in this 
strange, savage, barbarous country. Our campaign will soon end 
with a complete victory.' 

He wanted Louisa to be glad. No need to tell her that the 
unit had been standing on the same spot for a whole month. One 
miserable village made no difference, anyway. Nor did he want 
her to know that they were being tormented by this fearful, 
merciless cold; that guerillas were lying in wait for the Germans 
in every forest and every gully; that his men were growing 
weaker and more and more of them were sickening day by day; 
that of the unit which he had brought from France hardly a man 
survived and that of his Dresden friends only the one, Schacher, 
was still alive. No, she need not know ail this, why should she? 
Letters from the front should be full of optimism, they should 
rouse and maintain patriotic feelings — particularly in view of the 
fact that before the letters reached Louisa they would be read by 
other people, and serve as a yardstick to measure Kurt Werner's 
loyalty. 

The winter here is terrible. We are not used to such frosts. 
But the words of the Fuhrer keep us warm and we are proud of 
the opportunity to fulfil his great plans and serve Germany.' 

He wrote a few more sentences, then re-read the whole letter 
from the beginning. Yes, that wasn't so bad — in fact, it sounded 
much better than the leaflets which were being sent from Germany 
for distribution among the soldiers — it was more manly, more 
convincing. 

He reflected a little longer, chewing his pen, but decided that 
it would do as it was. After all, he had to save some space for 
questions about the children; he had to show that he was not 
only a captain, but a father and a husband as well. 

‘My darling, how are you managing? How is Lizzy? Did 
Willie get over his angina? I will try to send him some fur for a 
coat so that he won't catch so many colds. You wanted stockings 
but, worse luck, they are devilish hard to get hold of: we have 
seen nothing but villages up to now, but as soon as we take some 
larger towns I will try and send you a few pairs. Last week I 
sent you some butter. Please let me know whether you received 
it and all the other parcels. Next week m send you honey — it 
will be good for Willie's throat.' 

There was a knock at the door. 
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''What is it now?'' 

'The headman is here, sir." 

"Let him wait," Werner flung the words over his shoulder 
and bent over his letter again. But his thoughts were already 
diverted into another channel, from his snug Dresden home to 
this Ukrainian village, and he felt too irritated to go on with the 
letter. He ended it with kisses and greetings, signed it and 
hastily put it in an envelope. 

"Well, where is the fellow? Bring him in!" 

A tall man with a stoop appeared at the door. 

"You sent for me, sir?" 

"Yes, I did!" 

Werner stretched his ‘ legs under the table and looked 
searchingly at the man standing before him. 

"When will the grain delivery be ready?" he suddenly asked, 
bending forward quickly. 

The headman started nervously and drew his head in between 
his shoulders. 

"I am doing the best I can, sir, and more — but there isn't any 
grain." 

"What? No grain? A village of three hundred cottages, a 
record harvest and no grain? They've hidden it, that's all!" 

The headman heaved a sigh: " Sure they've hidden it." 

And he pointed to the snowstorm raging outside. 

"How can one search in this weather? And how can one 
find anything?" 

"One can find it all right." The captain cut him short. "All 
you have to do is to look in the right place, Mr. Gaplik, and look 
in the right way. Sit down." 

The headman sat down gingerly on the edge of a chair. 

"I am dissatisfied with you, most dissatisfied. In fact, I 
can't understand for what purpose you were brought or sent here. 
I think it would have been better to have found a local man. 
Why, after a whole month you haven't even got to know the 
people here. Don't you know anyone at aU in this village?" 

A spark of satisfaction glinted in the eyes of the headman; 
he hastily agreed, nodding his little bald head: "Of course I don't 
know them. . . . It's a big village and no one will so much as 
pass the time of day with me. It would be easier for a local man, 
much easier." ‘ 

The captain rocked in his chair. 

"Ah-hum! So apparently you don't like your job very much, 
eh?" he asked craftily. 

Gaplik twisted his cap about in his hand and remained silent. 
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‘'Well, if I were you I shouldn’t forget that without us you 
would have been shot by the Red Army or, what is worse, the 
peasants would have done you to death with pitchforks. . . . 
You owe your life to the German authorities and you must obey 
their orders, especially as they are not asking much of you, are 
they?” 

The mujik sighed. 

“You are not sufficiently enthusiastic, you know. The 
Bolsheviks took your land away, and put you in prison. We 
thought you would do your best for us. But, in fact, you have 
done damn all. What my soldiers have succeeded in getting from 
the village, we have got — ^but as far as your efforts are concerned 
the result is nil. Not even information can we get from you.” 

“But didn’t I inform you about this Kostyuk woman?” 

Gaplik hoped to save himself by this one and only success 
— a piece of information which he had overheard by chance as he 
was skulking along the back alleys. 

Werner frowned. 

“All right. What else?” 

“About the schoolmistress,” murmured Gaplik. 

“Oh, yes, the schoolmistress. You told us very little about 
her and even that little requires confirmation.” 

“It would be easier for a local man. ...” 

“Lay off with your local man! Of course it would be easier, 
but where can we find one? Three hundred cottages and three 
hundred families all belonging to the farm collective! Not a 
single individual farm. All the land oomes from the gentry. All 
the people here — well, you know them as well as I do — were 
paupers, penniless, who have the Bolsheviks to thank for giving 
them the land. Most of them were day-labourers before the 
civil war — so where the hell can I find a loyal local man among 
them?” Werner was angiy and banged the table with his fist, 
“You must wake up, Gaplik, and do your job or else I will have 
to take a different attitude with you. I’ll give you three — or say 
four — days to get the grain. The army must be fed, the army is 
not going to starve in this damn’ village just because you’re 
incapable of handling the peasants.” 

“There’s nothing I can do by myself,” the headman said 
sullenly. “I must have military support.” 

“When have I refused you military assistance? If you need 
help, you’U get it from me, but you must do something yourself, 
think up some way. ...” 

The headman’s little eyes brightened. 

“Very good, sir, I will think out a plan and report to you.” 
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''All right, only don’t be too long about it. Remember, you’ve 
only got four days. Yes, and about that brat. The culprits will 
have to be found, or I will make you responsible. RlJ give you 
four days for that too.” 

Werner turned his back on Gaplik and looked out of the 
window. The storm was still raging outside, the snow was 
whirling in clouds and the house creaked and groaned as if it 
were about to break into pieces. Gaplik realized that the inter- 
view was at an end. He bowed low to the square back of Captain 
Werner and left the room. 

Not until he was out in the open did he dare to replace his 
cap on his head. He walked along, drawing his head in between 
his shoulders and diffidently racking his brains to find a means of 
extorting sufficient grain from the stubborn villagers. He was 
so lost in thought that in the dense flurry of snow he nearly 
collided with a man going in the opposite direction. He jumped 
back in terror. The other, a grey-haired old man, started to 
apologize, then, recognizing him, deliberately spat on the ground 
and turned off into the street leading towards the cottages. 

Gaplik hurried home, got a sheet of paper out of a drawer and 
began to write out the draft of an order. He put his head first 
on one side, then on the other, scratched with his pen, struck out 
what he had wnitten, sighed, sweated and rubbed his bald head. 
He was put off by the howling of the wind outdoors, and even 
more by the persistent memory of the stern v/ords of the captain 
and the no less unpleasant memory of the attitude of the villagers 
towards himself. He knew very well that this was his last chance, 
that he would at all cost have to please Werner, who in his turn 
had at ail cost to break the resistance of the villagers. 

The village lay quiet and silent in its shroud of flying snow- 
flakes driven by the gale. The villagers sat in their cottages 
listening to the howling ot the snow-storm. Only old Yevdokim 
Okhabko was so tormented by loneliness that he decided to visit 
his neighbours, blizzard or no blizzard. Fighting hard against the 
raging wind, he pulled himself along by the fence of the Malyuk 
house and carefully shook the snow from his boots on the threshold 
of the cottage. Inside ail was quiet. Yevdokim knocked at the 
door and opened it without waiting for a reply. Three pairs of 
eyes, glazed with terror, stared at him as he entered. 

"Good evening.” 

Mal5ruchikha drev/ a deep breath. Her heart w-as beating 
furiously. 

"It’s you, is it, Grandfather Yevdokim?” 

'Can’t you see? What frightened you so?” 
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She made no reply. He stood still, leaning on his stick. 

"‘Aren't you going to ask me to sit down? That's something 
new, that is." 

“Better not sit down in our house, better not come here at 
all," she said in a low voice. 

“Why?" 

She shrugged her shoulders. The old man flapped his hand 
and sat down on the window-seat. 

“What's the matter with you, Galya, are you daft? Why 
are you sitting there like that? And where’s Mishka?" 

Little Zina suddenly set up a loud howl. 

“What's wrong now?" 

“Hush, Zina, don’t cry," her mother said sternly. 

Yevdokim scratched his head. 

“It's blowing so hard, and it shook the house so, I got tired 
of sitting alone. I thought I'd go and sit with the neighbours." 

“We're not much use as neighbours, Grandfather," Malyu- 
chikha sighed. 

Yevdokim put his chin on his hands clasped over the crook 
of his stick and looked at the woman attentively. 

“Has something happened here? And where is your Mishka? 
Surely he's not wandering about in such a blizzard?" 

“Mishka has gone. Grandfather ..." 

“Gone? Where?" 

“Nowhere. . . . The Germans shot Mishka to-night." 

The old man looked up. 

“They — shot — Mishka? Woman! What are you saying?" 

Mal5mchikha wrung her hands till the joints cracked. 

“Didn't you hear the shot? He went to the barn with some 
bread for Olena and they shot him. ..." 

She read a question in the old grey eyes. 

“No, I didn't leave him to the Germans. I took him out of 
the ditch — Sarried him home on my back. We buried him, no 
one can find him now." 

“Do they know who it was?" 

“How should they? They killed him and threw him in the 
ditch like a dog. They're bound to look for him later, but not 
yet. When you knocked, I thought it was them." 

The old man shook his head. 

“So that's it. How many of our people perish. Children, 
even. . . . You, Sashka, remember it , . . never, never forget." 

' The boy nodded silently. 

“Wlien your father and the others come, tell them everything, 
everything, you understand?" 
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‘'As if they didn't know enough as it is?'' the woman said 
drily. 

“Of course they know. They have seen plenty with their own 
eyes. But still, this is different. . . . Before this, your Platon 
was taking revenge on them for others, but now he will have to 
take revenge for Misha, for his own flesh and blood." 

“That won't make any diflerence," Malyuchikha said quietly. 

“Of course, of course, it won't. But still — a son is a son. The 
Germans killed mine in the year eighteen. I remember much 
against them, but that more than anything else. The nearer the 
heart, the worse the hurt. I was left behind like a stale crust 
— no use to anyone. If it had been different, there would have 
been grandchildren and the cottage not so lonely." 

“The whole village are your grandchildren. Grandfather." 

“Yes, so thev are in a way, but your own flesh and blood is 
diferent." 

“Sh! Listen! They're beating the rail, that means a 
meeting. ..." 

Malyuchikha grew pale. 

“ That will be about Mishka for sure." 

The old man flapped his hand. 

“Perhaps about Mishka and perhaps about something else. 
Plenty of other things they can think of." 

The banging on the rail went on. 

“Well, we must go to the meeting, they'll come and fetch us 
else. Coming, Grandfather ?" 

“Can't be helped. We must go," Yevdokim said, and stood 
up, leaning heavily on his stick. 

“You, Sasha, stay here, don't go out of the house, look after 
Zina. As soon as it's over, I'd be back." 

They slowly trudged along the road through clouds of powdery 
snow swirling in the air. The doors of cottages on both sides of 
the street opened as they passed and women, girls ^nd old men 
came out. 

“What is it, do you know?" 

“How should I know? I know just as much as you. I heard 
them bang on the rail, so I came along." 

“Oh, Lord, what will it be this time?" a woman sighed. 

“Stop that groaning," Fedossya Kravchuk replied sternly. 
“ Before you know what it is you start sighing and groaning. ..." 

“But surely it is something bad, my dear." 

“Were you expecting something good from them then? llow 
d'you make that out? A lot of good you must have seen them 
do, if you expect good things from them now." 
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'That’s just it.” 

" Still, no use crying out before you’re hurt. Or afterwards, 
either,” Fedossya said. 

No one replied. They all knew about Vass^'a. They knew 
why those deep lines had appeared at the corners of Fedossya’s 
mouth. She certainly had the right to tell anyone that this was 
no time for sighs — no one had ever heard her complain, although 
she had not even that spark of hope to sustain her v/hicli consoled 
all the others: the hope that their sons and husbands in the army 
or in the guerilla bands were alive and would come back to them 
after that glorious hour when the last German would fall dead, 
killed in the village by a Red Army bullet. 

More and more dark muffled shapes appeared through the 
curtain of snow. The villagers w^ere gathering from, all directions 
at the schoolhouse. They still called it that from habit. It was 
a roomy building, with large windows, high ceilings and white 
tiled stoves. The rooms were large and cheerful. But it was no 
longer a school. The Germans had chopped up the desks and 
forms for fuel, ripped the maps from the walls, smashed the cup- 
board containing all the accessories, torn up the pictures and 
portraits. The large class-room was cold and empty. This was 
where meetings were held and now a grey crowd of women and 
old men filled it to the doors. 

Malasha Vyshneva alone stood aloof, as if an invisible 
boundary separated her from the crowd, a boundary no one 
“wanted to cross. Deadly pale, wild-eyed, she stood near the 
wall and stared fixedly at nothing. Strands of dark hair had 
escaped from under her shawl, but she made no effort to smooth 
them back. 

The platform, which had survived the German invasion, was 
now occupied by Gaplik behind a little table. A German sergeant, 
sitting next to him, yawned and stared indifferently at the 
meeting. 

'Ts everybody here?” Gaplik asked. He scrambled to his 
feet behind the table, his small bald head balancing insecurely 
on his long neck on top of his long thin body, 

"Yes, all present,” someone muttered near the door. 

The headman picked up a sheaf of papers lying on the table, 
then put it down again and turned the pages over with hands 
that trembled slightly. 

"The baldhead is afraid of something,” someone whispered in 
the crowd. 

"He must have cooked up the dirtiest trick the world has ever 
seen, that's clear. ...” 
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'^Of course he’s scared; he knows very weil that when our boys 
come back they’ll skin him alive.” 

''Or else we ourselves might give him some attention even 
sooner. We’d soon cure him of wanting to be headman.” 

“How do you think you’ll attend to him?” asked lame old 
Alexander, who looked after the horses on the collective farm, 

“Don’t you worry. We know howl” Frossya, a tali good- 
looking girl replied smartly. 

“Silence! Who is talking there? The meeting is open!” 
Gaplik shouted angrily, and ran his eye over the crowd. 

“I can’t see anything open about it,” muttered Yevdokim. 

“^Vhat are you grousing about? His nibs the headman has 
been pleased to arrive and his master is here as well; what more 
do you want?” someone cried in reply. 

“Shut up!” roared Gaplik, his voice hoarse with fury. “How 
many more times must I call for silence? Stop that whispering!” 

“Hush, women, be quiet, let’s listen to his story,” Terpilikha 
intervened, and blew her nose noisily. 

Gaplik cleared his throat, raised the sheaf of papers to his 
eyes, took a pair of wire-framed spectacles from his pocket and 
put them on. , 

“Whewr; 

“He’s going to read it oE a paper. ...” 

“A new ukase, you can see that!” 

The headman glanced at the crowd over the top of his spec- 
tacles. Silence fell. He cleared his throat a second time and 
began to read in a thin, shrill voice: “The inhabitants of this 
village have not yet delivered the tax in kind demanded from 
them, that is to say, the grain.” 

A murmur rose from the hall and quickly died down. 

“I warn you that the term for the delivery of the grain expires 
three days after the publication of the present announcement.” 

The crowd muttered. 

“Whoever fails to fulfil this obligation towards the mother- 
country and the German army within three days, will ... he 
subject ...” 

Gaplik paused in his reading and stared at the crowd with an 
air of triumph. At last there was complete silence and all eyes 
were fixed on him. 

“Will be subject ... in accordance with the provisions 
regarding non-compliance with the orders of the authorities, 
sabotage, active and passive resistance ...” 

“We know all that,” someone said loudly in a particularly 
calm and contemptuous ^one. 
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The German sergeant stood up and, craning his neck, scruti- 
nized the corner from which the voice had come. But the 
villagers all stood quietly, their eyes fixed on the headman. 

, will be subject,"' Gaplik raised his voice, almost 
choked with malice, . . . will be subject to the death penalty." 

He drew a long breath, paused for a few seconds, then read 
the date of the order, the signature of Captain Werner and folded 
up the papers. 

"Have you ail heard?" 

"Yes, all." 

"Have you understood?" 

"And howl" Terpilikha said from her place just in front of the 
platform. "We understood it very well indeed." 

Gaplik glanced at her suspiciously. But she looked him calmly 
in the e^^e, with a serious and severe expression on her face. 

"Well, that’s settled then." 

The crowd shifted and a few people w^ere already at the door. 

"Stop! Where are you going?" 

"Isn’t it over yet?" 

"There is one more matter to discuss," the headman said 
sternly, and Malyuchikha felt her heart tremble and then start 
to race in senseless terror. 

"The matter on hand is, that ..." 

The peasants waited, tense. 

"During the night someone attempted to smuggle bread to an 
arrested criminal ..." 

Malyuchikha gripped the hand of Chechorikha, who was 
standing beside her, and who looked round at her in surprise. 

"What’s the matter?" 

"Nothing . . . nothing ..." 

Still gripping Chechorikha’s hand, she gasped for breath. 

"The attempt was made by a boy aged ten or there- 
abouts. ..." 

The crowd stirred uneasily. People whispered and eyed one 
another. 

"Silence! A boy about ten years old. The culprit was shot." 

Chechorikha looked questioningly at the deathly pale face of 
Mal3mchikha — then hastily gripped her hand and gently stroked 
the fingers which were clutching hers. 

"Hold on to yourself, woman! Else he might notice some- 
thing!" she whispered in Mal3mchikha’s ear. 

But Gaplik was not looking at her. He read on with a nasal 
drawl: "The dead body of the young criminal was purloined and 
hidden by«.unknown evildoers. Whoever knows anything about 
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the identity of the criminal or of those guilty of the abduction of 
the body should report to the German Kommandantur with a 
view to making a statement/' 

Gaplik raised the paper closer to his eyes, glanced at the 
sergeant sitting next to him and coughed. The sergeant stood up, 
pushed his way through the crowd, which fell back for him, and 
looked out into the lobby. Ail those standing in the hall could 
see soldiers armed with rifles standing outside, their bayonets 
gleaming. The villagers looked at each other and the whispering 
and murmuring ceased abruptly. 

. In the interests of law and order, and with the object 
of ensuring the capture of the criminals, the German Kom- 
mandantur has decreed ..." 

The peasants waited numbly expectant. 

‘That the following inhabitants of the village shall be 
arrested as hostages ..." 

Ail heads bent forward. Yevdokim put his hand behind his 
ear to hear better. 

“Palanchuk, Olga ..." 

A young girl near the door staggered. Her mouth opened as 
if she were about to cry out, but no sound came. 

"Okhabko, Yevdokim ..." 

Yevdokim looked in astonishment at the people standing 
near him. 

“Who?" 

“Okhabko, Yevdokim," Gaplik repeated with emphasis, and 
went on; “Grokhach, Osip ..." 

A sturdy peasant with only one leg nodded glumly. 

“Chechor, Maria ..." 

Malyuchikha let go of her neighbour's hand and gazed at her 
in terror. 

“It's all right, Galya, don't worry. You'U look after my little 
ones, won't you," Chechorikha said quietly. 

“Vyshneva, Malanya ..." 

Not a muscle moved in the girl's face at the sound of her name. 
She remained motionless, staring at nothing. 

It suddenly occurred to the headman that the same hostages 
might serve to obtain the grain as well. Shooting was all very 
well in its way, but there might be some people who, though not 
afraid to die, would hesitate to sacrifice the life of a neighbour. 
He had seen such things before. So on his own re'^ponsibility 
(for after all who would start checking up as to what had and 
what hadn't been agreed with the Germans) he annoxmced: “If 
the culprits are not found within three days and if tli^e delivery, 

i 
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of grain does not begin within three days, the hostages will be 
hanged/' 

There was a movement in the crowd and a low murmur arose. 

'Ts that all — can we go now?" Fedossya Kravchuk asked 
suddenly. 

• The crowd heaved one great sigh and all felt a wave of relief. 

'The meeting is closed. Kindly disperse, with the exception 
of those whose names I have read out." 

The peasants filed out through the door one by one. The five 
hostages lined up in front of the table without waiting to be told. 
The villagers walked past them, some with bent heads, others 
looking them straight in the e^^es. 

The school-room emptied quickly, but the villagers did not 
disperse. They stood about in the street, in the snowstorm, as if 
waiting for something more. Gaplik came out with the sergeant, 
after him came the five hostages escorted by the soldiers with 
fixed bayonets. Chechorikha and Olga Palanchuk walked with 
their arms round each other. Yevdokim marched along on his 
own, hitting the ground smartly with his stick at every step. 
They passed slowly through the silent crowd. Suddenly 
Chechorikha turned round. 

"Never mind this! Don't give in! Don’t think of us! Hold 
out!" she cried in a clear strong voice. 

One of the soldiers roughly pushed her with his clenched fist. 
She staggered, then drew herself up and walked on, her head 
defiantly thrown back. 

The crowd dispersed slowly in sullen silence. Gaplik almost 
broke into a run in his anxiety to keep np with the long strides 
of the German sergeant. Nothing in the world would have 
induced him to stay behind now. This had actually been the 
first time since his appointment to the office of headman that 
he had finaily burnt his boats, announcing orders so intimately 
concerning the village. He recalled the faces of%he villagers 
and a cold shiver ran do\m his spine. But he was even more 
terrified of the German captain, remembering his threat of 
that morning, that he would deal with him, Gaplik, unless he got 
results. The village was just a village, a crowd of w^omen, chil- 
dren and old men. But Captain Werner was the representative 
of German might and his words were backed by rifles and 
bayonets. At flrst Gaplik had manoeuvred and evaded issues, but 
now he realized that further evasion was impossible and that a 
bitter fate was in store for him. He cursed the day and hour 
when he joined the Germans on their retreat from Rostov. He 
ought to have simply gone into hiding, waited a bit and then 
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moved on to some other district. He could have managed to 
scrape a living somehow. In war-time it would not have been 
so easily discovered that it had been he and no other who had 
welcomed the Germans in his village and showed them the safe 
way through the swamps. 

The Germans wdll win/ he tried to reassure himself, but 
found little consolation in the thought as long as he had to go on 
living in this village where three hundred families hated him from 
the bottom of their hearts and where each of the three hundred 
cottages might be sheltering a murderer who would not hesitate 
an instant if the opportunity offered to deal him, Gaplilc, a ihortai 
blow. 

He heaved a sigh and entered the Kommandantur to make his 
report on the meeting. 

The peasants also dispersed to their homes. Mal 5 nichikha 
walked along more dead than alive after her fright. The earth 
swayed under her feet and her heart contracted painfully. 

Sashka was playing with Zina, laying out bits of wood for her 
in front of the stove. She looked at the bright heads of the chil- 
dren and the pain in her heart grew even sharper. 

“Weil, children. Has Zina been good?'" 

“Very good. ... Is the meeting over?"' 

“Yes. I must just go. over to the Chechors, I'll be back 
soon. . . . 

“Why must you go to the Chechors?"' 

“The Germans have arrested Chechorikha ; we must bring the 
children here," she said stolidly. Sasha looked up from his game. 

“Arrested her? Why?" 

“Don’t you loiow the Germans yet?" his mother replied 
curtly — and went out. Very soon she returned with the three 
Chechor children. The eldest was eight years old, the same age 
as Sasha. 

“ Mummy 1 Mummy 1" three-year-old Nina screamed at the 
top of her voice. 

“Don’t cry. Your mummy will come presently," Malyuchikha 
assured her. "“Sit down; I’ll get you something to eat." 

She got out some potatoes from under the stove where they 
had been hidden, washed them carefully and put them on to boil 
in their jackets, so as not to lose the least little crumb. Apart 
from these potatoes and a small quantity oi rye hidden in the 
loft there was no food in the house. The grain, the potatoes, the 
bacon, and the little barrel of honey were all inaccessibly buriea 
in earth holes far from the cottage, frozen in and covered with 
snow. 
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“You must eat potatoes; there is nothing else. We’ll bake 
bread when our men come back, and not before.'" 

“Only potatoes!" Zina grumbled. 

Malyuchikha pounced on her. 

“What more do you want? Y'ou ought to be thankful to get 
anything to eat at ail. Picking and choosing ..." 

She looked angrily at her little daughter and her eye fell on 
the child's thin arms and the pitiful puckers at the corners of its 
mouth. An aching pity weUed up in her heart. 

“It's no use crying. When our men come back everything 
will be different. We'll bake bread, spread honey on it, and you 
can eat as much as you like. But now you must be satisfied 
with potatoes." 

“Of course, we must be satisfied if we have potatoes," Sasha 
said gloomily, and Zina hurriedly repeated after him: “Of course 
we must be satisfied ..." 

Malyuchikha lit the stove, and talked to the children, but 
could not master her growing alarm. She dropped everything, 
forgot what she had been wanting to say, gave Zina potato 
peelings instead of potatoes, spilt the water. The children stared 
at her in surprise. 

“What's wrong. Mother?" Sasha asked finally. She looked at 
her son and felt frightened. 

“Nothing, sonny, nothing. What should be wrong?" 

“Does your head ache?" 

“Headache? Yes, of course." she seized on this excuse. 
“Yes, I have a bad headache." 

“It's the meeting made your head ache," Sasha decided 
seriously. 

“Yes, maybe it was the meeting. It was very stuffy, there 
were so many people there. That must be the reason." 

The children accepted this explanation and turned to their 
own concerns. Malyuchikha washed the dishes and watched the 
children playing near the stove. Her hands were cold and her 
heart was bursting with emotion. Three dark heads, three-year- 
oid Nina, five-year-old Osska, eight-year-old Sonya. Just babies. 
And Chechor himself in the army. Her agitation grew, it burned 
her, gnawed at her heart. Ever more often she went to the 
window and looked out. 

“Somebody there?" 

“No, sonny, there is no one, but I must go out now; I'll be 
back soon." 

“You always go away and go away," Zina complained, 
preparing to cry. 
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“Sh — shl I must go and Fm going/' Malyucliiklia said 
angrily. 

‘Take your shawl/' Sasha rerninded her, seeing her going to 
the door in her thin blouse and skirt. 

It was quite a long way to the Grokhach cottage. The blizzard 
blew the hard little flakes of snow in Malyuchikha's face. They 
cut into her cheeks like bits of glass. The wind took her breath 
away and she arrived exhausted at the Grokhach house. She 
paused at the door, telling herself that she must not go into the 
cottage so out of breath. But in reality she wanted to postpone 
the terrible moment when she would have to look the Grokhach 
family in the face. They were probably sitting there in 
their orphaned cottage and weeping — the wife and two 
children of Grokhach, who was as good as swinging in a noose 
already. 

But what she heard was the swishing sound of a saw, not 
weeping, and she was surprised. Who could be working at the 
Grokhach’s on such a day? 

Grokhach's wife and her eldest daughter, tali black-eyed 
Frossya, were sawing logs by the woodshed and were no less 
surprised at the sight of Maiyuchikha. In those days visitors 
were few and far between. The villagers mostly sat in their 
cottages and waited for the next thing the Germans would spring 
on them. 

“I would like a word with you, neighbour.'' 

“Why not?" The other woman straightened up. “Come into 
the house." 

Inside the house Maiyuchikha looked at the youngest 
Grokhach daughter sitting on the window-seat. 

“I should like to be alone wuth you." 

“Alone?" her hostess asked with some surprise. “What is it 
all about? Well, if that's what you want, go, Lida, do a bit of 
sawing outside so we can have a chat." 

The girl folded the shirt she was mending, stuck the needle into 
the coarse linen and went out without a word. Her e\^es were 
swollen with tears. 

Mal3mchikha sat down on the seat and nervously kneaded 
her hands, Grokhach's wife watched her in silence. 

“There's a blizzard outside!" she said at last. 

“Yes," said Maiyuchikha, and again there was silence. 

Grokhach’s coat was hanging from a nail on the wall above the 
bed. One pocket was torn, there were patches on the chest and 
on the back. One button was hanging on a thread. A working 
man's coat. 
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‘*Wliat did you want to tell me?'' Grokliach's wife asked 
finally. 

Malyucliikha looked at her with desperate eyes. 

**They've taken your man," she whispered. 

The other woman frowned. 

“Yes, they've taken him. What can you do? They just take 
our men. Perhaps it won’t be as bad as it might. Is that what 
you came to say?" 

“Yes, that and something else." 

“What can anyone say about that? At first it gave me such 
a stab in the heart I thought I \vould fall down there and die. 
But then I came home and said to myself: 'you had better start 
doing some work and then ymu'll feel better.' So we sawed wood 
with Frossya. You can’t knock a hole in a stone wall with your 
head and what's the good of sitting and crying. To-day it's my 
Osip, to-morrow it's another man — if it goes on much longer, 
none of us will be left alive anyway, that's certain. They'll 
kill us all, one after the other." 

“But perhaps it won't go on much longer?" 

“I said 'if.' But nothing much seems to be going on just now. 
At the slightest noise I imagine I hear shooting, hear our boys 
coming. How long has it all been going on? Only a month and 
it seems more like a year. So many people have perished! . . . 
When the headman read out my man's name he looked at me. 
I thought to myself: 'you're looking at me, are you, waiting for 
me to cry; well, you can wait a long time! Never will I cry in 
front of you, you son of a bitch. But the time will come when 
you will cry, when you will weep tears of blood! Village women 
are a stubborn lot, and you'll never beat them'." 

“Neighbour!" 

“Well, what is it?" 

Malyuchikha got up from the seat and bowed low, almost to 
the ground, before Grokhach’s wife. 

'‘What's the matter with the woman, is she crazy? 'WTiat are 
you doing?" 

“Neighbour, it was my Mishka the Germans killed last night." 

“Mishka?" 

“It was I who dragged him out of the ditch and buried him.’ 
It is because of me that your man and those others were taken 
by the Germans." 

She was trembling aH over and her legs were failing her. But 
she felt relieved. She had said what she had come to say. 

Grokhachil^ha bent forward and asked: “Why do you tell me 
ail this? Why need anyone know?" 
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Malyuchikha didn't understand. 

“Why tell you? Wdien it’s your man that's been taken. I'm 
telling you I must go and tell the German captain all about it, 
so he'll let the others go." 

Grokhachikha jumped up from the seat. 

“What's the matter with you, woman? Have you eaten 
henbane? Go to the Germans! You must be off your head!" 

“I must tell them how it ail happened. Those others aren't to 
blame." 

“And you? Are you to blame? Ought you to have left them 
your boy, or what? I can't make you out, woman. Are you 
peasant stock or not? Or are you the sort the headman likes. 
All he has to do then is to lock up five people and he can find out 
anything he wants to know. Don't you see what would be the 
end of that, you silly bitch? Do you want to show, them the 
way, put a weapon in their hands against us? Suppose you give 
yourself up to-day, and something happens to-morrow, something 
they don't like, why, they would arrest not five but fifty! Use 
your head, woman. None of us have ever thought of going to 
the Germans: do you want to be the first?" 

“But people are locked up because of me. Because of me 
they'll ..." 

“Not because of you! Because of our misfortune, because of 
the war, because of the Germans! They killed Mishka! The 
Herods, to shoot children!" 

Mai5mchikha stood aghast. 

“So you think ..." 

“I think nothing! There is nothing to think ! You go home, 
woman, and don't say a word to anyone. They're all our people 
here, but why lead people into temptation? No one need know 
of such matters. It's our tongues are our worst enemies. Go 
home, do your work and don't be crazy!" 

“But your man!" 

“Look at the woman! Is he your man or is he mine? If I 
can sit tight and hold my tongue so can you. What will be, will 
be. If it s his fate to be killed, they'll kill him. If not, he'll stay 
alive. And if it comes to that, rather than live under the Germans, 
the sooner we die the better," 

“We shan't live under the Gennans for ever." 

“My girl, if I thought we would, d'you think Fd ’wait any 
longer? I'd get me a rope and a nail straight away! But there's 
one thing I know — it's difficult for us now, but presently it will 
be their turn! And what a turn!" 

Her face flamed, her eyes blazed with a joyful fire. 
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Malyucliiklia sighed. 

“YoiiVe turned all my thoughts upside down in my head!'* 

'"No, it was before you came to me that they were upside 
down. What you've got to do is to think, not only of yourself, 
but of us all. If you think of us all you will see that you have no 
right to tell the Germans. You have no right to go and put your 
neck into the German noose of your own accord. Let them 
torture us, hang us, shoot us to their heart's content— all they 
can do to us is nothing really. A few of us wiU die, but they 
can't kiU us all. All we need do is to hold out until our people 
come back, and we must hold out by hook or by crook." 

Malyuchikha nodded distractedly. She felt strangely weak 
— all her strength had left her suddenly. She wanted to sit down, 
not on the seat, but on the floor, and weep, weep bitter tears. 
Weep for Mishutka, for Grokhach, for the three little innocents 
she left in her cottage with Sasha to look after them; for Vassya 
Kravchuk lying in the snow in the gully; for young Paschuk 
who was shot in that gully, because he tried to bury the dead; 
for the lad on the gaUows; for the whole village; for those who 
fought for the village and had to retreat before the tanks of the 
enemy and whom the village had not seen for a whole month now. 

“Here, take yourself in hand or you'll be no use to anybody," 
her hostess said angrily. 

Mal 5 mchikha thereupon took her leave. She did not want to 
talk to Lida and Frossya who were sawing wood in the yard. Her 
head was in a whirl from the scolding of Grokhach's wife. So 
that was what she was like, this Grokhachikha who, as everybody 
knew, was a shrew, who liked to scold and shout at people and 
never had a good word for anybody. So this was what she was 
really like. 

At home Sasha played with the children, building a farm out 
of little sticks and putting cows and horses into the stables and 
cowsheds. Even little Nina stopped crying and was busy 
playing. 

“What shall we put here?" 

“Sheep, those new ones that were brought." 

“Uh-hum." 

“Give me some bits of charcoal. The sheep will be black. I 
want more bits. There are lots of sheep to do." 

“Where’s the cat?" Nina demanded. 

“The cat's out walking, cats are always out of doors." Zina 
explained and Nina agreed. 

“The Germans are coming, we must drive the cattle away!" 
Osya declared resolutely. 
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“All right, wlio’ll drive them?'* 

“I will," offered Nina. 

“And I'll stay behind with the guerillas," Osya said. “Come 
on, let's drive the herds away." 

They pushed away the chip w’hich represented the gate 
and brought the whole wealth of the collective farm, all 
the white sticks and black bits of charcoal out into the open 
count r}^ 

“Where shall we drive them?" 

“Into the interior," Sasha said seriously. “Across the river. 
Our men won’t let the Germans get beyond the river." 

“But they may bomb us on the river," Osya objected. 

“No, we’ll cross by night," Sasha decided. “Give me that 
board, that can be the river." 

The door opened noisily. Five pairs of eyes turned to it from 
the stove. Sasha grew pale. 

On the threshold stood a German soldier. His red-rimmed 
eyes looked at the children from under a cloth wrapped round his 
head. He was covered with snow. Looking around and seeing 
no adults, he addressed the five children beside the stove. At 
first Sashka was nonplussed. He was sure it was about Misha, that 
everything had been discovered, that his mother had been taken 
and that the newcomer in the greenish coat would immediately 
start digging up his brother’s grave in the passage. The soldier 
had to repeat his words many times before Sasha understood the 
distorted word ‘mlek, mlek.’ 

“We have no milk," Sasha replied bluntly. 

The soldier persisted: “Mlek, give mlek." 

Sasha got up and without a word went out into the passage. 
Under his feet he felt the grave of his brother, he felt dead Misha 
lying in the earth. The soldier followed the boy’s movements 
with his eyes. Sasha opened the door of the cowshed and showed 
the German that it was empty. How could it be anything but 
empty when the very first day of their arrival the Germans had 
led out their cow and slaughtered her in front of the house of 
their commander. 

The soldier peered into the empty shed. There was a little 
straw on the floor and a smell of cow, but the manger was empty 
and covered with hoar frost. It was obvious that there was no 
milk to be had here. 

Meanwhile Zina had set up a desperate howl inside the 
cottage. Mummy was away and now Sasha had gone with a 
German to the shed and she was frightened, Nina, always ready 
to cry, joined in. 
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The soldier came hack to the room and looked at the cliildren 
with a meaningless smile. 

* "Don't cry," he said in German, and grinned, showing a row 
of rotten, blackened teeth. 

Zina screamed eVen louder. The German raised his rifle and 
took aim. Sasha leapt forward desperately, shielding his sister 
with his body. He spread out his arms wide and looked straight 
into the diseased, reddened eyes peering at him from under the 
field-service cap wrapped round with rags. 

""Hoh-ho," the soldier laughed and turned his rifle towards 
little Nina. Nina did not understand what was going on, but 
she stopped crying and stared round-eyed at the strange 
man, the German. Even she understood that this was a 
German. 

"Til shoot you," the soldier said. Nina did not understand 
the words, but she felt that something terrible lay hidden in them. 
Zina also stopped crying. Sasha followed the black opening of 
the barrel with his eyes. 

The black opening was held low and pointed now to the one, 
now to the other little head. 

Suddenly Sasha thought: what if I jumped for it, seized the 
rifle? How does one shoot out of it? And what would happen 
afterwards, when the German was dead? And most important 
of all, would it be possible to get the rifle away from him? 

The German smiled, showing his bad teeth. He liked this 
little joke, the terror in the eyes of the children, the pallor of their 
cheeks, the tension on the face of the eldest. Sasha began to 
understand that the German was just playing with them. Playing, 
like a cat with a mouse. Yes, the soldier was clearly plapng. 
The black muzzle of the rifle rose and fell. Sasha would have 
liked the German to shoot at last, to finish with them and have 
done with it. 

He thought the German’ would kill him first, as being the 
eldest, and he looked fixedly down the barrel of the rifle. Let him 
shoot, the sooner the better. 

Finally the soldier tired of his joke. He laughed once more, 
shouldered his rifle and went out without looking back. The 
children sat numb, staring at the door. Sasha waited — maybe 
the German was only hiding behind the door, maybe he was only 
waiting for one of them to move, then he would open the door and 
shoot. Even Nina sat motionless as if turned to stone. Then 
came the sound of footsteps — footsteps in the passage. The 
door flew open — it was their mother. 

Only then did the children relax. Zina screamed hoarsely. 
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Nina cried with big tears, Osya and Sonya cried too. Only Sasha 
stood silently in front of his mother. 

“What is this? What happened? “ she asked, terrified. 

“Nothing. A German has been Kere,“ Sasha replied. 

“A German? What did he want?" 

“Nothing. He wanted milk.“ 

‘ '-Veil, what then?” 

“I showed him that we had no cow.” 

“Did he go away?” 

“Yes, he went away.” 

“What are you ail yelling for then. He's gone and it's over. 
Or did he beat you?” 

“No, he didn't beat us,” Sasha replied grimly. Malyuchikha, 
reassured, went outside to shake the snow oh her shawl. 

“What a blizzard! And no signs of it abating yet.” 

A distant suppressed cry came from the barn. 

“What's that?” 

“Nothing. Olena is having a baby,” Malyuchikha replied, 
frowning. 

The children listened. A long-drawn suppressed scream came 
from the direction of the great bam. It rose and fell, ceased for a 
while and returned with increasing intensity. 

rv 

THE DETENTION ROOM WAS A CLOSET OPENING OFF THE 
Commandant's office. Four walls and a bare floor. At one time 
there had been a set of library shelves here and a cupboard 
containing the documents and account-books of the village soviet 
and of the collective farm. 

The walls of the old house were built of huge logs. The 
Germans had boarded up the windows and it was dark. The only 
light came from a crack in the door leading to the German 
guardroom where a lamp was burning. 

The five prisoners heard the key turn in the lock once — twice — 
then they were plunged into a darkness hemmed in by four walls. 
There were no benches or stools, nothing to sit on. Their eyes 
slowly became accustomed to the darkness and they settled down 
on the floor beside the wall. Grokhach lay down on the bare 
floor and put his fist under his head for a pillow; soon the others 
could hear him breathing with the regular rhythm of sleep. 

But the others could not sleep. Olga Palanchuk was sitting 
close to Chechorikha. She was afraid, afraid of this room, afraid 
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of the dark, afiaid of the light beyond the door, afraid of what was 
to come. Chechorikha put her arm^around her and so they sat, 
huddled close to each other. 

Only Malasha kept away from ail the others. She sat down 
in a separate corner, put her arms round her knees, set her back 
against the wall and stared with wide-open eyes into the dark. 
She was not thinking of the same things as her fellow-prisoners. 
Motionless, staring straight ahead, she was listening with bated 
breath. She was not trying to identify the muffled noises coming 
from the next room. Nor did she try to catch any sounds which 
might reach her ears from beyond the walls, from the village 
outside. With knitted brows she was listening intently to 
something within herself. It was a week already, no, more, ten 
days. And nothing. ... A persistent, inexorable question tor- 
mented her incessantly: yes or no? Yes or no? The blood 
drummed loudly in her ears. Her heart raced. She imagined 
she was hearing the very sound of her blood as it ran through her 
veins, and of little hammers hammering in her pulses. How 
could she find out at last, how would she know ? 

She counted the days once more. Perhaps she had made a 
mistake? But no. It was always ten days, the same ten days. And 
there was reason enough , . . Ten days. . . . But her thoughts 
did not linger on them, they probed further, reviewing all the 
days which lay between this day and that day which broke her 
life in two. Malasha felt a sharp physical pain when she thought 
of that day. She clenched her fists until her nails cut into her 
palms, drew up her legs, curled herself up into a tight knot. 
Intolerable agony stabbed her to the marrow of her bones. It 
seemed to her that she could bear it no longer, that she would 
suddenly cry out, scream like some wild thing. She wanted to 
scream, to howl aloud, tear her hair, choke with her own cries and 
drown everything in noise — everything: the memory of that day 
and these ten days passed in perpetual counting and recounting 
of days which gave always the same result. 

She writhed in torment. She felt as if she could not stand it, 
that she would die then and there. But death would not come. 
It was not so easy to die. She had to sit here in the dark, listen 
to the sound of human breathing and remember, remember 
without a moment's respite that she, Malasha, was accursed, an 
outcast, separated for ever and ever from the people, from the 
village, from everything that had been her life until now. And 
why? Why did it have to happen? And why to her alone of ail 
the village? 

She saw in front of her not the darkness of the prison but three 
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faces, three repulsive beastly snouts bending over her. They 
were stamped on her memory for ever as if on a photographic 
plate, they were eternally before her eyes and nothing could erase 
them from her memory or cover them up. Three faces, unshaven, 
with red bristles, teeth protruding like tusks from between 
parched lips, savage eyes. . . . 

She had lived in that room with Ivan until a few months ago. 
Lived in that room and slept in that bed. But on that night the 
room was full of feathers hying out of a torn pillow, straw was 
strewn on the floor, her flower-pot wflth the painted rose on it 
had been thrown off the window-sill and its fragments were 
crunching under the boots of the German soldiers. She did not 
want to think of this, it hurt her to think of it, but she was 
unable to keep her mind off it. She was forced to remember, to 
remember without a moment's respite. There were three of 
them. Three faces unshaven, with reddish bristles — coarse 
guffaws — shouts, and then the iron grip of loathsome hands on 
her body, on her arms twisted above her head, on her legs prised 
wide apart. Then the slamming of the door and a grey cloud of 
vapour rushing in. After that there was nothing except this 
unbearable, unremitting torment. And these even more un- 
bearable last ten days, when, from morning to night and through 
the sleepless nights, she listened intently to her own body and 
counted, counted to the verge of madness, and each day added 
one more day to the count and now there were ten of them 
already. 

True, other people in the village had their troubles, others 
perished. Levan5mk hung on his gallows, Oiena, big with child, 
was being tortured by the Germans in the bam. But none 
except she were carrying the seed of the German brutes inside 
them. None of them, however tormented, were doomed to 
nurture the enemy in their own body. 

In the other corner Olga Palanchuk was whimpering like a 
child. A sudden blind fury, an unreasonable resentment weUed 
up in Malasha. Why was that fool snivelling like that? What had 
she to snivel about? She had not been raped by the Germans, she 
had not experienced the worst any human being could suffer. 
What was she afraid of? That they would be killed, be hanged or 
shot? Malasha did not believe that this could happen. It would 
be too good, too much happiness to perish at the hands of the 
enemy. No, she did not believe this. They would be kept under 
arrest; perhaps the Germans would think up something horrible, 
something much more terrible than death, but there would not 
be death for them. Never could anything good, any happiness. 


c 
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come from German hands. But death would be a happy 
deliverance. 

Again she began to count the days — one, two, three. She got 
to ten and writhed again with agony. Her heart would burst, 
she could not bear it — it was impossible to bear it even another 
minute. But her heart did not burst and the little hammers still 
beat in her pulses as before. Staring into the darkness Malasha 
thought that she would go on like this, counting the days, until 
she came to the end of the count, until that day came which had 
to come, the day on which she, Malasha, wife of a Red Army man, 
would give birth to a German bastard. 

Still she listened. The blood beat in her wrists, in her temples 
like little hammers. She laid her hand on her bod}^ There, too, 
she felt the little hammers beating. 

An uncontrollable loathing of her own body took possession 
of Malasha. It was no longer her body — it was the nest of a 
fritz who did not yet exist but who was yet there inside her. 
When she ate, it was not she herself who was eating; it was the 
fritz who was feeding so that he might grow and develop and dis- 
honour even her misfortune. When she slept, it was not she who 
was refreshed, no, it was the fritz who rested. She was unable 
to think of it as child. A child was the child of Olena, whose 
cries could be heard at intervals even in that closed room, through 
those thick wooden walls. A child was the unknown boy who 
had been shot that night. Children were the three little ones of 
Chechorikha, the Malyuk children, all the children who were 
born and who grew up in the village and all of whose lives would 
sooner or later be threatened because of the coming of the 
Germans. These were children. Their mothers bore them, they 
were fair or dark, with blue eyes or brown, smiling and crying, 
crooning in their cradles or twittering like little birds. Mothers 
conceived their children, carried them, gave birth to them, nursed 
them. But what she, Malasha, was carrying in her womb, what 
she would give birth to was not a child: it was a wolf-cub, a fritz. 
She realized with horror that nothing could ever alter that. Even 
if it died — and she would strangle it with her own hands — even 
that would make no difference. Stiff she would eternally retain 
the memory of having carried a fritz and nourished him with her 
own blood. Ever3mne would look with hate and contempt at her 
swelling body, at her waddling gait. As she passed by big with 
child, they would all get out of her way, not because they wanted 
to make things easier for her but because of a deep contempt, 
because of the fear that they might touch her, the woman who 
was carrying a fritz in her belly. 
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They all knew about it in the village. They were all sorry for 
her, they all cursed the Germans and spoke of the day of retri- 
bution w^hen there would be atonement for everything. But 
Malasha knew that this was impossible. She knew that others 
could be avenged. Pashchuk and Levanyuk and Olena and the 
burned cottages and the dead children. But for her there was no 
revenge, no redress. Could she not see, although no one re- 
proached her, that the women never looked her in the eye, that 
people avoided her as if she were a leper. Between her and the 
rest of the village was an insurmountable barrier — that day w^hen 
the three ravishers burst into her cottage, raped her and did not 
even bother to shoot her as was their wont. She had been spared 
for this life of torment. As if it were not enough that she had 
been outraged, degraded, turned into a dirty rag, she now had 
to count the days and see her count giving the same result every 
time. Though sfie was still clutching at desperate rags and tatters 
of hope that her count might be wrong, that such delays did occur 
sometimes without any further consequences and that another 
day or two would show that she was safe — at the bottom of her 
heart she knew well enough that she was pregnant and that 
nothing could alter the fact. 

She remembered one summer full of si^light, flowers and 
scents. Nights silver with dew, high grass up to the waist, hay- 
making on the river-bank, nights in the field huts, scent of new- 
mown hay, glittering stars, short crazy nights. No children were 
born of those embraces. Sweet nights, full of gladness, whispers 
from lip to lip, the fluttering of an overflowing heart — all that 
was gone without a trace as if it had never happened. And yet 
there were many of those nights, all through the haymaking 
season. She had given herself to that man with a tempestuous, 
delirious feeling, although nothing came of it later and they 
separated without anger or bitterness. 

And now it had been only a minute, only one terrible half-hour 
and that half-hour was fated to bear fruit, to be a festering wound 
in her life, a wound from which a stinking discharge would seep 
for ever. 

She thought of the time when she married Ivan. True, her 
married life had not lasted long, but there were many happy 
nights when the stars looked in through the chinks in the barn 
door and the June night smelt warmly of summer. Then he had 
to leave for the army and there it ended. Malasha still walked 
about the village as slim as ever, with little girlish breasts and 
slender waist and the lads still looked and smiled at her, forgetting 
that she was already married and would not exchange her^Ivan 
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for any lad ever bom. They liked to see her gleaming white 
teeth, hear her merry laughter, catch the arch sparkle of her 
black eyes. 

But one nightmare half-hour had been enough to change all 
that. No one knew it yet and it did not show. But the days 
would go by and her misfortune would be plain to the whole 
village. As if the stigma of an irreparable dishonour had not been 
hard enough to bear, she now had to carry this fritz in her body 
and in torment give birth to him. Who would help her, who 
would want to be with her in her bitter hour? Which of the 
women would be willing to sully her hands with a wolf-cub. the 
spawn of the red killers. Yet Olga over there was crying for fear 
of death. Malasha was quite sure that they, the hostages, would 
not die. She did not know what would save them. She knew it 
was unthinlcable that anyone should betray the dead boy or those 
who refused to abandon his dead body to the Germans. Nor would 
anyone give the Germans any grain. She did not know what 
would happen or how it would happen but she was quite sure she 
would not die, that they would not kill her. And if she were not 
killed, the others also would remain alive. 

At first Chechorikha silently stroked Olga's hand. But Olga 
cried and cried and finally Chechorikha lost patience. 

‘‘What are you snivelling for? What must be, must be. 
Aren't you ashamed of yourself, crying like that?” 

‘T don’t want to cry, it just happens,” Olga sobbed helplessly, 
like a little child. It reminded Chechorikha of little Nina, her 
youngest, and she softened. 

“Well, be quiet. Nothing is decided yet.” 

Malasha in her comer smiled bitterly into the darkness. It 
was all decided, she knew. There was no hope of death. 

“I have left three kids behind, at home, I don’t know what will 
happen to them, and yet I don’t cry ...” Chechorikha said. 
She suddenly felt an overwhelming longing to see her children, if 
only for an instant. What were they doing, what had happened 
to them? Had Malyuchikha taken them home or had they been 
left alone in the cottage? Perhaps they were frightened, afraid of 
the dark, of footsteps in the street, as they had been afraid of 
everything ever since the Germans had come and driven them 
out of their own house. 

“Get out!” shouted a tall sergeant, and struck her with the 
butt of his rifle when she tried to get together a few bits of clothing 
to keep the children from freezing td death! “Get out!” .he re- 
peated, and the children ran out of the house in terror, out into the 
snow and a hard frost, Sonya with nothing on but her little shift. 
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Afterwards the Germans didn't like the cottage and moved 
into another and the Chechors could go back and live in their 
own home again. Ail they had to do was to clean out the passage^ 
The Germans didn't like to go outside in the frost and they left 
their filth in the passage on the very threshold of the room. They 
did not seem to mind walking through it every time they went in 
or out, nor did the smell bother them. It had turned her stomach 
to clear away the German dung from thfe passage and she had 
carefully searched the room to see whether they had fouled in 
there as well. At the time she had thought that they had done it 
out of spite because the house hadn't suited them. But later, 
after the Germans had been in the village some time, the villagers 
found that they were doing the same everywhere. They simply 
didn't seem to notice the muck and the stench. 

How would the children fare with Malyuchikha? If only 0s3^a 
didn't fight with Sasha. He was both smaller and weaker than 
Sasha, but such a little gamecock, that he was always getting into 
trouble, always coming home full of bruises, always ready to fight 
anyone twice his size. Sonya would be all right, she was sensible 
far beyond her years. . . . But the other two, Os^’a and Nina .... 
And how would Malyuchikha manage with all those youngsters, 
what with two of her own and all! How w^ould she feed them all 
in these terrible times? 

Yevdokim heaved a sigh and said enviously: ‘That Grokhach 
does sleep soundly! Just Hsten to him!" 

Grokhach was snoring rhythmically and very loudly in 
the darkness, 

“What about you, Grandfather, don't you want to sleep?" 
Chechorikha asked, solely in order to detach her thoughts from 
the image of the bright little heads of her three children. 

“Sleep? I’ve almost forgotten how. ... I just doze a 
couple of hours or so, not more. It does make the day seem long, 
it does indeed.” 

“Have we been here long?” Olga asked suddenly. 

“Don't know. The time seems long, sitting like this. But it 
must b^ evening — there is a lam.p ahght next door and that 
means it's evening. ...” 

“Only evening,” Olga sighed with disappointment, “and I 
thought we have been here for I don't know how long." 

“Well, we haven’t. You, my girl, had better take ^murself 
in hand. Who knows how long we shall have to sit here." 

“She's young. Young people are always in a hurry/' 
Yevdokim said. 

Chechorikha turned towards Yevdokim in the dark. Her eyes 
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had already got used to the darkness and the narrow slit in the 
door admitted a little light. The old man's while head showed 
clearly against the black-of the wail. 

''Hurry? Where to? There’s no more hurry for us, my lass. 
The time we spend here is ours, but after that ... it is 
theirs. ..." 

"And if our boys come back?" Olga asked timidly. Surely it 
was impossible, she thought, that there should be no way out at 
ah and that the doors of this dark chamber should open only on 
death. 

"But the Germans have given only three days’ time." 

"A lot can happen in three days." 

"With such a snowstorm blowing? Difficult job. How can 
our boys move in it, drag along the guns and machine-guns and 
all? Why, you can hardly see the end of your own nose in the 
blizzard. They might get lost in the snow in any little dip 
or guUy." 

Chechorikha was speaking calmly, but suddenly she became 
aware that she did not believe her own words. 

True, the snow was there, but they had been waiting day after 
day, in spite of it, waiting stubbornly, with unshaken faith for 
the Red Army to come. That very morning she had been thinking 
that they would come, that perhaps they were already near 
Leshchany — perhaps they were already climbing up the hill or 
getting down into the gap — why not, after all? V\ffiat did the 
Red Army care about blizzards. The people would lead them, 
show them the paths and passes — show them their own native 
land! And they knew all about winds and snow, they were not 
meeting them the first time! 

Yes, Olga was right. They might come. They might easily 
come on one of those three days that were left until death. Sud- 
denly the doors would fly open and they would all walk out of 
the dark prison into the white snow and meet their champions 
and then run quickly home, and then she would go quickly to 
Malyuchikha, to fetch her little ones. 

Perhaps they were already on their way, under cover of dark- 
ness, behind the curtain of the blizzard which deadens all sound, 
they might be creeping quietly towards the village and then they 
would strike, with lightning suddenness, they would smash, 
shatter and crush like bed-bugs these German vermin who were 
sucking the blood of the village. 

"Well, perhaps they will come," she said aloud, "perhaps we 
will live to see it.’' 

"Do you think they will come?" Olga asked. 
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"'Maybe/' muttered Yevdokim. ""High time too, high timei'' 

"They will find us, the village knows where we are kept/' 
Olga whispered excitedl}^. It seemed to her at the time that the 
most important thing was that they should be found, that the 
door should be opened, that they should not sit here a single 
instant after the Germans were running out into the snowstorm 
under the blows of the Red Army. 

""Don't you worry about that. If only they would come/' 
Chechoriklia said; "you go on as if you thought they were in the 
village already, near enough." 

"Well, perhaps they are," Olga replied. 

"Perhaps they are," the other woman repeated, and wrung 
her hands until the joints cracked. 

Malasha was still sitting and looking at one fixed spot in the 
darkness. Yes, the others could wait, they could hope, for them 
there was a possibility of deliverance. But as for her, no one 
could help her, no one could save her. If the Red Army came, 
what of it? She could not go out to meet them, or greet them 
or look at them and be glad. She could not give them a drink of 
water, or invite them to her cottage. For what was she? A 
German mattress, that’s what she was. She was carrying a fritz 
in her belly. She was accursed to all eternity. Even if the war 
were to end, even if Ivan were to come home — he would not come 
to her. People would tell him about it and he would give the 
cottage the go-by, and if he were to meet her in the street he 
would pass her as if they were strangers or perhaps he might even 
spit on the ground. 

She heard Olga whispering with Chechorilcha in the other 
corner. "Of course, they chose a place for themselves as far away 
from me as possible,' she thought bitterly, quite forgetting that 
it was she herself who had waited until the others had settled down 
before she sat down in the furthest corner. Yes, Olga could wait, 
Olga might fear death, Olga had something to live for. Her Ostap 
would come back from the Army, they would get married and 
she would live and work the same as everybody, the same as 
before the war, and would bear Ostap children. Only she herself, 
Malasha, the best worker in the whole village and the prettiest lass, 
only she would never be the same as before the war. 

Fedoss}^ would mourn her Vassya, then the days and months 
would pass and she would remember her son without pain. That 
was a simple matter, he was not the first and not the last to die 
for his country. The Levanyuks, too, would forget their son 
— they had two other sons and two daughters and when the sons 
came back from the wars the house would be full. The cottages 
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destroyed by the Germans would be built up again and new trees 
would grow in the gardens instead of the ones the Germans felled 
for fuel. All wounds would heal and everything would be as 
before. Only for her was there no return to the past and no 
forgetting. All the others had some road before them, a hard 
one for some, an easier one for others — only she alone had no 
road in front of her. 

At one time she had been proud of being the prettiest girl in 
the village, of being t^ie best worker on the collective farm— she 
had enjo^^ed being the centre of all eyes even if there were a dozen 
girls there beside her. She had been glad that her voice rang 
sweeter in song than any other voice, that no other girl had 
such eyes, such hair, such sun-tanned apple cheeks, such arched 
clear-cut eyebrows as she. She had carried her head high and 
rejoiced in her beauty. 

But even that had turned into evil and misfortune. It would 
have been better for her to be faded and wrinkled like old Martha, 
the midwife. It would have been better for her to be crooked and 
hunchbacked and lame like Ustya or ugly like red-haired, freckled 
Klava. It was because she was not like them that the three 
Germans had picked her out and sealed her doom. 

From time to time voices and footsteps could be heard from 
the other room. They were there, the Germans, and they made 
themselves at home in the house of the village soviet as if it 
were their house. * They regarded themselves as masters here. 
Malasha clenched her fist. They were not only here, they were 
everywhere, they were in Kiev, where Malasha had once been to 
see the exhibition. They were walking along the streets of Kiev, 
passing in front of its golden towers, treading on its pavements 
with their heavy boots. They were in Kharkov, they were every- 
where in the land of Ukraine, trampling upon it with their army 
boots. Not only she, Malasha, but the whole Ukraine has been 
raped, dishonoured, humiliated, trampled underfoot. Her cities 
were reduced to ruins and the wind blew the ashes of her villages 
away; the bodies of her sons lay unburied on the snow, or swung 
from the gallows. The Ukrainian earth was soaking wet with 
blood and tears. 

But a day would come when the liberated earth would again 
bask under the golden sun, again the Dnyepr and the Worskla, 
the Lopan and the Psel would flow freely through the land, and 
their wild waters would wash the earth and cleanse it of all this 
wickedness, all this foul evil. Wheatfields would stretch out like 
shoreless seas, the pure gold of the sunflowers would blaze in the 
meadows, the hoUyhocks bloom in the gardens and the orchards 
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be bright with the fiery globes of the tomato. The earth would 
flower again, clean and splendid and bursting with plenty. 

But she, Malasha, would for ever remain what she was now, a 
pitiful wreck. To her all roads were closed for ever. A groan 
escaped her against her will. 

“Not sleeping, Malasha?'' Chechorikha asked. 

Malasha started. She imagined that there was a forced note 
in the woman's voice and she flew into a rage. They needn't 
talk to her if they didn't want to — why pretend? 

“No! And what business is it of yours?" she replied roughly. 

“I only wanted to know." 

“Why? You don't have to bother about me!" 

“Why not? We're all in the same trouble, aren’t we?" 

Malasha laughed rudely, unpleasantly. 

“Yes of course, you all are. But my trouble is different." 

“Perhaps, but still it's trouble." 

“A lot you know about trouble!" Malasha was boiling over 
with senseless rage for which she could find no vent. “Can't you 
sit and be quiet. Why does Grokhach stay put and sleep?" 

“Don't speak to her . . . you know how spiteful she is . . . " 
Olga whispered, and plucked Chechorikha by the sleeve. 

But Malasha had heard her. 

“Quite rightl Why speak to me? . I am spiteful, they all 
know I'm spiteful. But you are kind, aren't you?" 

The other women said nothing. Malasha breathed hard and 
stared into the darkness. 

She thought of the time when there was a piece about her in 
the newspaper, during the harvest. At that time no one thought 
her spiteful. The women and the girls embraced and kissed her. 
There was a picture of her in the paper too: it wasn't a very good 
picture, her face was lost in shadow and all you could see were her 
white teeth flashing in a smile, but still it was a picture, in the 
newspaper, and it said that she, Malasha, was a leading collective 
farmer. . . . Well, she had been that, what was written was no 
more than the truth. But now she, Malasha Vyshneva, leading 
collective farmer, was carrying the bastard of a lousy fritz in her 
belly. 

The howling of the wdnd outside was loud enough to be heard 
even through the thick walls, through the great tree-trunks of 
which the house w^as built. Grokhach woke up suddenly and 
' uttered a loud yawn. 

“You certainly do sleep sound," Yevdoldm said with envy. 

“No harm in sleeping your fill — who knows what we may be 
up against later?" 
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‘'Who knows? Wc all know well enough!” 

“Our boys might come,” Olga said hurriedly. She wanted 
Grokhach to confirm that they might come, that they were sure 
to come. 

“Of course they might. . . . Though it's not likely that they 
would come just now ...” 

Olga interposed quickly: ‘'Or our guerillas may come. ...” 

“Oh, no, they won’t,” Grokhach contradicted her. “How 
could they come here. They are in the woods: far away and 
can't leave them. They couldn't possibly come all this way 
in the snow. The Germans would find their trail and kill them 
all. It's a different thing in summer, then you can go where you 
like, every bush can hide you, and give you cover. But now! 
No, they had much better w^ait for the spring and then nibble at 
the Germans from the forest. In this weather they've no business 
to come out into the open.” 

“And the Army?” 

“The Army is different. The Army can break through. . . . ” 

Olga sighed. “How the wind howls ...” she said. 

“They say that Death walks in such weather,” Yevdokim 
said. 

Olga felt a shiver run down her spine. It was dark and 
dreadful enough in the room, why need the old man talk about 
such things? 

“Quite true,” Chechorikha said. “He is walking abroad in 
our land, ay, that he is.” 

They all fell silent as if they were listening to footsteps beyond 
the wail, as if they were trying to see Death walking past in the 
darkness. 

“Nowadays there are two Deaths,” the old man remarked. 

“How two Deaths?” 

“Of course there are two. . . . One is the German one, w^hich 
takes our sort. And the other is the one that is lying in wait for 
the Germans.” 

Olga nestled closer to Chechorikha. 

“Don't talk about these things, Grandfather, it frightens me.” 

“You should not be frightened of what is frightful,” Grokhach 
said sternly. “Nowadays the whole world is frightful and the 
people are frightful too. , . . But we must be sure of ourselves 
and know we have nothing to be afraid of. Once you let them 
frighten you, they can do what they like with you.” 

“Who?” 

“Why, the Germans, of course. . . . That's just what they're 
after. To get the people frightened. Once you begin to be afraid, 
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you're done for. But if you keep fear away, not even the Germans 
can do anything to you." 

"Vasska wasn’t afraid of them and yet they shot him. And 
Pashchuk." 

‘®Did I say they wouldn’t shoot you? That's what their rifles 
are for, to shoot us; that’s what they’re Germans for, to be 
killers. I wasn’t talking of that—that isn’t what gives 
strength. ..." 

"What is it then that gives strength?" 

"Don’t you know?" 

She was silent, not knowing what to say. 

"To be strong means to hold on to one’s own and not to give 
way. Strength means to be silent when silence is wanted, and 
not let them force a single word out of you. And what is most 
important — to know that all this will come to an end and that 
not a single one of these Germans will escape with his life. . . . 
As for their shooting us . . . Ay, you are young, you can’t 
remember how many people were killed in the other war, and in 
the civil war too. . . . How many did the Germans shoot around 
here in the year eighteen? And what of it? The Germans had 
to go, they vanished without a trace. But we stayed here. The 
earth stayed here and the people stayed on the earth — so every- 
thing stayed as it was before." 

"But they’re killing many more people now than in the year 
eighteen." 

"Of course. Many more. But still, they can’t kill everybody. 
There will be plenty left to sow again and build again. Wait and 
see — or if we don’t live to see, others will see — how much better, 
richer, more sensible it’s going to be than it was before this war." 

Olga sighed. 

"Still, I would like to see it myself." 

"Of course you would. Plow old are you?" 

"Nineteen." 

"Nineteen! . . . Grandfather Yevdokim, when were we, you 
and I, nineteen the last time?" 

"Come, come." Yevdokim pretended to be annoyed, "Why, 
my beard was already going grey when you could still walk 
under the table without stooping." 

"True, true. And yet compared with her I’m an old man. 
Can’t blame you, lass, for wanting to see for yourself. ... At 
nineteen, ha-ha! Grandfather and I are older than you and even 
we want to live to see it. . , ." 

^‘To see how everything will be after the war. ..." Olga 
sighed sadly. 
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Grokhach suddenly jumped up. 

'‘No, I should like to see more than that. I would like to see 
the last German give up the ghost here, in our village! I would 
like to see the last German hanging on a gallows in Kiev! I 
would like to set up a gallows on a hill over the Dnyepr and watch 
the last German hanging on it. And I should like to see those 
Germans who stayed at home in this war to twist ropes for our 
necks — I should like to see them brought here and watch them 
working to rebuild the burnt villages, restore the ruined cities, 
brick by brick. Remember what the newspapers said. Well 
make them rebuild, brick by brick, to the last brickr' 

"No, I'd rather we did it ourselves — rather than see them here 
any longer." Chechorikha said. 

Yevdokim sighed. 

"Our people are too soft — much too soft-hearted they are. 
, . . One day they're angry — the next they've forgotten it ail. 
Our people don't know how to nurse a grievance " 

"You're wrong there, Grandfather! Our people are good- 
natured, true — but once they get a thing right down into their 
liver, look out for trouble! And now they're angry enough. . . , 
How could they forget? No, there are things they won't forget 
to their dying day, that they won't." 

Maiasha was listening in her corner and some of the things 
Grokhach said seemed to her to be her own thoughts. Yes, to 
see the last German on a gibbet, to see them working until they 
dropped. . . . But what good would that do herl Others might 
be satisfied and calm their hearts, but her own heart would never 
be calm again. No amount of blood, no length of time, no 
revenge could wash away her memories — they would remain 
seeping out of her heart for ever like a stinking discharge. 

The last words of Grokhach seemed to remain suspended in 
the darkness; they seemed to gleam in letters of fire from the dark 
beams of the ceiling. 

"They won't forget to their dying day." 

And Maiasha responded: "No!" 

"I'm thirsty," Olga whispered. 

"Better not think of that," Grokhach said sternly. "They 
won’t give us any water. You can manage without water for 
three days. It isn't hot in here. You are sitting stiU, doing nothing, 
you'll be all right. But don’t start thinking about it or you'll 
want to drink." 

‘‘Ohl" 

"Aren't you ashamed of yourself, lass?" Chechorikha inter- 
vened. "What are you sighing and groaning about? . . . D'you 
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think youVe the only one to be in trouble? All the others in the 
village are no better off than wer' 

''But we are hostages!’' 

"What if we are? They said they would shoot us in three 
days? What of it? You were there, you heard it — they want the 
grain and threaten to shoot everybody who won’t give it up. 
But you know as well as I that no one will give the Germans 
grain. So death is hanging over all our heads these days, hostages 
or no hostages!" 

No one spoke. Olga was listening, as if waiting for the sound 
of Death’s footsteps stalking through the village. 

The village, wrapped in clouds of swirling snow, seemed to 
sleep calmly through the howling of the blizzard. The cottages 
crouched low as if nestling closer to the earth. The shrieking of 
the wind mingled with the cries of Olena in travail in the barn 
— but there were no other sounds beyond these, as if all were sunk 
in a profound sleep. 

But the people in the cottages were not sleeping. They all 
heard Death stalking through the village, as Grandfather 
Yevdokim had said. Death was dancing among the snowflakes 
on the road, flying with the storm over the rooftops, creeping like 
a white ghost through cracks and crannies, touziing the thatched 
roofs, and mercilessly buffeting the last lime-trees not yet felled 
by German axes, covering the earth with its mighty wings. 

Down there in the gully lay the dead. Death whirled up the 
snow and covered up the bodies. Whistling, it scattered snow 
over the black face of Vassya Kravchuk, the face his mother wiped 
clean so tenderly day after day. It heaped white barrows over 
the bodies of the Red Army men who had fallen in the battle for 
the village a month ago. Here in the gully was Death’s kingdom, 
here where the dead lay under the snow, turned into stone and 
wood by the frost. 

Death rocked and swung Levanyuk’s body on the gallows, 
Levanyuk’s, who had tried to get through to the guerillas. His 
body, too, was black and turned to stone. The rope creaked as 
the wind tugged at the remains and the legs of the body knocked 
against the poles with a dull, hard sound. 

Death beat against the doors of the bam where Olena wais 
lying in labour on the straw. 

Death was biding its time and galloping through the village 
with shrieks of raucous laughter. The people in the cottages 
heard it and could not sleep. They lay motionless in their beds, 
staring at the ceflings, and listening to the German Death howling 
in the night. They heard it laugh, heard it sharpen its claws 
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—that German Death that was about to reap such a rich harvest. 
This concerned not only Pashchuk, shot in the gully, not only 
Levanyuk hanging on a German gallows. Now a German noose 
was hanging over all their heads, the black barrel of a rifle was 
aimed at all their hearts. 


In the detention-room at the Commandant's H.Q, the 
hostages were saying what all the others in the village were 
thinking. They were talking of the things that drove sleep from 
every eye in the village on this night loud with the wind oi death. 
Old Yevdokim was the first to break the short silence. 

'They can't shoot everybody. . . . How could they? They 
would have to shoot the whole village? Not one of our people 
will give them anything." 

"What do they care?" Grokhach said, and laughed angrily. 
"It wouldn't be the first time! You know what they did in 
Levanevka. And in Sady. And in Kostinka?" 

The ghosts of dead villages rose before their eyes. Levanevka, 
burnt to the ground because of one stray shot fired at a German 
soldier. The Germans had set the village alight at the four 
comers, fired on the inhabitants who attempted to escape the 
flames and flung babies into the blaze before the eye^ of their 
mothers. They saw the ghost of Sady, where the entire popula- 
tion, one hundred and fifty souls, were driven into a disused 
clay-pit and blown up with bombs. Kostinka, where the Germans 
killed aU the men and drove women and children out into a forty- 
degree frost in notJtiing but their shifts, so that they all perished 
on the way to a neighbouring village where they hoped to find 
shelter. 

"Sady, Levanevka, Kostinka ... in our district alone. And 
what about all the other districts. What have they done to Kiev, 
to Odessa, to other cities? How much is left of our hamlets and 
villages? And what did they do in the year eighteen? Come on, 
Grandfather, you know them, this isn't the first time you've 
met them!" 

Olga covered her face with her hands and sat in silence. Only 
a minute ago it had seemed to her that everything would be all 
right, that she would hear the sound of rifle-fire, then the familiar 
"Hurrah," and the door would fly open with a bang and release 
them to freedom and life. But now they were talking only of 
death, as if it were something unavoidable which would certainly 
come, Olga's heart filled with horror because they spoke of it 
so calmly, as if death were some indifferent trifle. * It's all very 
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well for them to talk/ she thought bitterly, 'Yevdokim has 
lived his life, how many years? Eighty years, they say, his sands 
have been running — at that age it's easy to die. . . . And 
Grokhach? Grokhach was already a fighting man in 'eighteen, 
he has grown-up daughters and a shrew of a wife — what does he 
care? Chechorikha . . .' Olga hesitated. 'Well, of course, 
Chechorikha has three little children and her husband away in 
the Army — but still, she has already had a husband, has had 
children — but I, what have I seen of life? Easy for them to talk/ 

''No one will give any grain," Yevdokim said. 

“Of course not," Chechorikha agreed. 

That was what they all thought, the whole village, down to the 
last cottage perched on the edge of the gully. The grain had been 
carefully hidden, buried with the utmost circumspection in pits 
dug out 01 the stone-hard frozen earth far away in the fields. There 
in the earth lay the golden wheat and rye and barley, everything 
they had had no time to take away and give to the Red Army, 
ail that was left to them of the inexhaustible, generous, unpre- 
cedented golden harvest of the autumn. The grain lay under a 
thick covering of earth, and under barrows of snow blown over it 
by the blizzards. No one could ever find it, no one could even 
guess where the secret granaries lay. Not unless the Germans 
dug up many hundreds of acres to a depth of two-three yards. 
For that -golden grain lying in the earth was not merely grain 
from which the village could make bread. Had it been bread 
alone, it might have been sacrificed for the sake of life. 

But in the earth, with the grain screened from German eyes, 
lay the secret, hidden, golden heart of the mother-country. What 
lay there, entrusted by the earth to peasant hands, was the 
harvest, the flower of this earth, and its heavy golden truit. To 
give up the grain meant giving the German Army bread. To 
give up the grain meant feeding the lousy fritzes, filling their 
hungry bellies, heating their rotting, frost-bitten bodies. To give 
the fritz bread meant striking a blow at the very hearts of those 
who in frost, snowstorm and blizzard* were nghting the enemy 
with selfless, self-sacrificing heroism. To give the Germans bread 
meant betra^dng the land to the enemy, playing traitor to their 
own kin and acknowledging the Germans to be masters of the 
fruitful Ukrainian earth and lords of the Ukrainian villages. To 
give up the bread meant giving up themselves and their nearest 
and dearest, meant disobeying the slogan which had reached every 
village, which had fallen on every ear, and touched every heart: 
not a crumb of bread to the enemy! To give up the bread meant 
repudiating the mother-country, comforting the enemy, betraying 
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those who were dying in this war and those who had died in the 
civil war and in the vear eighteen and earlier — betraying all those 
who had ever fought for liberty and won it with their hearts’ 
blood. 

In the Village, where one-time day-labourers were living on 
their own land, on a rich collective farm, there was no doubt in 
any heart. The women were calculating and planning for the 
future, when they themselves would be gone. 

Old Mother Kovalchuk listened in the dark to the breathing 
of her eight children sleeping on the bed and on the stove. Calmly, 
in a housewifely manner, she decided that Lena, the eldest, was 
already old enough to look after the younger children, to wash, 
cook and sew tor them. The Red Army would come back and 
there was enough food hidden away to feed everyone. Until then 
they would just have to get along like all the rest. , 

Vishenkova bent over the cradle ot her youngest in the dark- 
ness and tried to tigure out who would nurse the baby, who it was 
who had a nursling of her own. She knew the baby would not 
be left to die — a foster-mother would take it and suckle it at her „ 
own breast. 

Grokhachikha looked into the darkness and considered 
matters calmly: Grokhach was under arrest as a hostage and the 
question now arose as to who would be made responsible for the 
non-delivery of grain? He or she? She came to the decision that 
it would be she after all. She was not in the least worried. There 
were no small children, the girls were grown-up, could look after 
themselves. 

Young Vanyuk’s wife was thinking of her husband and her 
heart contracted with pain. As things had turned out she would 
not see her husband after all. A month ago he had written to 
say that he was wounded in hospital and would perhaps be given 
home leave when he got weU. The month passed by and the 
Germans took the village. And now, even if the Red Army did 
come back, she would be gone. She was sorry, rot for herself but 
for her husband. He was so soft-hearted and awkward, he would 
find life difficult alone. 

People lay in the dark and considered their affairs according 
to their lights. They lay in their cottages and were all different, 
quite unlike each other. But they all knew and thought the same 
thmg that night: without any previous discussion or agreement 
each and all had, firmly and irrevocably, decided for themselves 
that the grain would remain in the earth, that no German hands 
would dig it up from its hiding-place and that this was even more 
important than life itself. 
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Death, a German Death, was flying over the village, laughing, 
groaning and squealing with the wind. The villagers in their 
cottages iieard it. But so did the German soldiers standing at 
their posts in the night, freezing on sentry-go, looking in terror 
over their shoulders, anxious to walk noiselessly over the creaking 
snow. They, too, heard the sound of Death. Their Death was in 
hiding, it stole up to them, quite close, and blew its noiseless icy 
breath into their faces. They felt it lurking in the gully, hiding 
behind the corner of a cottage, creeping silently up a thatched 
roof. Death watched them out of a thousand icy eyes and passed 
sentence without words, through sealed lips. It vaulted stealthily 
over the garden fences, disappeared behind hurdles, stooped over 
wells. Death was everywhere and the German soldiers felt it. 
It marched in step with them along the village street, stopped 
w'hen they stopped, followed them home, and drew the black veil 
of heavy dreams over their eyes. They felt its cold gaze on their 
bodies, its invisible eyes pierced them, the breath of its invisible 
mouth froze them to the marrow, the breath of that taciturn, 
irreconcilable, pitiless Ukrainian death which counted them all on 
its bony fingers. 


V 

THE WIND ROARED AND HOWTED, THE BARN CREAKED AS IF ABOUT 
to fly away and topple into the ravine. The rafters groaned, and 
the thatched roof rustled as the wind tore clumps of straw out of 
it and carried them far out into the snowy plains lost in the 
clouds of whirling flakes. 

Olena screamed. She screamed at the top of her voice. 
Savage pains rent her body. Not only the pangs of childbirth 
—but added to them the aftermath of all the blows, all the 
bayonet-stabs, all the heavy falls she suffered when the German 
soldiers drove her to and fro along the road all night, and added 
to that again the effects of cold, hunger and thirst. All this now 
fell on her like a pack of hungry wolves, tearing her with greedy 
ifangs. She felt her body being tom to pieces, burning with a 
living fire, pierced by a thousand poisoned darts' 

Olena screamed. Now she was permitted to scream. She 
was in travail and could now break that seal of silence which her 
will, strained to the utmost, had imposed on her. She had been 
silent trom the moment the Germans had dragged her from her 
cottage until the moment when she understood that in spite of 
everything she was giving birth to her child, that neither the 
blows from the rifle-butts, nor the falls in the snow, nor the cold 
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had killed the child in her womb. The child was alive and wanted 
to come out into the light, was fighting to get out, making way 
for itself and pitilessly rending her body. 

She screamed in a voice which had nothing human — it was the 
cry of an animal and it brought her relief. It dulled the pain, 
obliterated the cold, and drowned the sinister howling of the wind 
in her ears. 

The door of the barn creaked on its hinges. She did not even 
turn her head. The pains came on in ever quicker succession, with 
ever greater intensity, and she screamed, screamed as much as 
she pleased, as much as her tormented body demanded. 

The soldier stopped at the door and wanted to shout at her 
— but then he understood that she was in labour. Another 
soldier joined the first. They looked on, laughed and talked to 
each other. But to Olena it was a matter of complete indifference 
that she was lying there naked on the straw, and that strange men 
were looking at her with shameless eyes and laughing at her. 
She was giving birth to a child and that fact divided her, as if by 
a wall, from the world in which the Germans ruled; it screened her 
from their shameless stare and served as an armour to protect 
her from their stupid guffaws. She was giving birth to a child 
and apparently they decided to leave her alone — they only stood 
near the door and waited without coming in. 

Oiena's cries grew louder. The women in the neighbouring 
cottages made the sign of the cross and looked out horror-stricken 
into the terrible storm outside. Olena Kostyuk, alone and 
unaided, was giving birth to a child in the cold and empty barn. 
They had thought that she was already dead, that she had 
perished of cold, that the child had died in her womb long ago. 
But behold, Olena was in labour and there was no one near her to 
give her a drink ot water, to ease a pillow under her head, to aid 
her with a friendly hand. She was giving birth to a child as no 
one had ever borne a child before in this village — naked, alone, 
in the frost, thrown down on the clay floor of the barn. The 
women made the sign of the cross, clenched their teeth and 
closed their ears, but their curiosity compelled them to listen 
again and again. Was she still crying out? Yes, she was still 
crying out, with a strong, a deafening cry — it was amazing that 
her tormented, exhausted, martyrized body could yet emit such 
sounds. 

Finally the cry passed into a howl and then ceased. 

*'She has borne her child,” whispered MalyucHkha, whose 
cottage was nearest of all. 

"*Bome her child,” repeated little Zina. 
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For a while Olena lay as if stunned. Here was her child. 
Despite everything and everybody it had made its appearance in 
the world, the child of a father who was already dead and of a 
mother who by rights should have been dead long ago. But here 
he was — a son. A queer red little creature. 

She took the child in her arms. There was no one to aid her, 
to do what was required. Like a dog she bit off the umbilical 
cord and tied it up with a piece of the fringe of her shawl, torn 
off the first day she was locked up here before she was questioned. 
She wiped the child with numb hands, wishing for a bowl of 
water, perhaps only a few drops of water to wash at least its little 
face, if not more. 

The baby was crying with the natural, healthy voice of a 
healthy child. It took Olena's breath aw'ay. She had a son. 
The first son, the first child ot her body, that had been barren 
forty years. Now she had a son. He had been born in spite of 
everything. 

'‘Mikola, it's a son," she wanted to say. She would have liked 
to please her husband, to pay him back for all his kindness to her. 
Not once in all these years, though he had passionately wanted 
children, had he ever hurt her, ever reproached her, ever said a 
bitter word. He had never complained that he had taken a 
barren wife; that though she looked strong and healthy, she must 
be rotten inside, because she wasn't like other women who 
conceived and bore children and suckled them. 

Olena had even found it hard to believe at first that she was 
pregnant. Why, she was old, she was forty already. And yet it 
proved to be true. 

Then Mikola had to go away and join the Army. He said 
good-bye to her, but she knew that what hurt him most of all 
was to part from his unborn child. 

But now Mikola was gone, he had been killed at the front and 
the child was born and it was a son. It was born in a German 
dungeon — born under the shameless eyes of German soldiers who 
were incapable of respect even for a mother in labour — ^bom to 
the accompaniment of their ribald laughter. 

The child lay on the cold, wet straw. Olena took the naked 
little thing in her arms, pressed it to her bare breast, breathed 
on it to keep it warm. An indescribable fear overwhelmed her: 
that the child, which had been born in spite of everything, would 
now freeze and die here in the cold, like a naked fledgling, like 
a blind kitten. Olena tried to warm him with her own body, 
breathe her own warmth into him, but she felt her hands growing 
icy, her whole being pervaded with the piercing cold, her blood 
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freezing in lier veins. The soldiers at the door were discussing 
something among themselves. Then one of them went away and 
came back quickly. 

'Tiere!'’ he said carelessly. 

Her shift j her skirt, her bodice dropped beside her on the 
straw, her own things which the soldiers had torn off her last 
night before they drove her out into the snow. Olena glanced 
incredulously at the soldier. He smiled fatuously. She snatched 
the shift with trembling hands and solicitously wrapped the 
infant in it. The tiny ridiculous, doll-lilce face looked out of the 
folds oi linen with dim blue eyes like the just-opened eyes of a 
puppy. Olena gulped with emotion. She was happy that she 
had something to wrap the child in. In that instant she forgot 
everything else over this, the most important thing. It seemed 
to her that everything would come right now, that the nightmare 
was over. With trembling hands she put on the skirt and bodice. 
Although they were not sufficient to warm her, she felt relieved 
at covering up her naked, tormented body. The sheepskin coat 
and the shawl . , . yes, if she had the sheepskin coat and shawl 
left behind in the officer's room. . . . But she forced herself to 
remain silent. It was enough that the child was lying wrapped 
in clean linen, covered well enough to preserve it from the cold 
for the time being. She took the child on her lap and folded the 
edge of her skirt over it. The baby lay quiet, it was evidently 
not cold and what more could she desire? Even this little that she 
had been given seemed to her a quite extraordinai y , almost 
miraculous happening which she failed to understand. Although 
she had seen the German throw her the clothes, she still could not 
understand it. The skirt, the bodice and the shift might have 
fallen from the roof or been blown in by the wind from the 
snowy fields. 

The door closed with a creak. Olena leant her head against 
a beam and fell into a feverish half-sleep. Shivers ran down her 
spine, she felt alternately cold and hot, and in her semi-con- 
sciousness she saw Mikola walking along the road and next to 
him stood that dark woman, the officer's hussy. Mikola said 
something and Olena suddenly felt her heart pierced with a stab 
of jealousy. She started, woke and looked around her with dazed 
eyes. No, there was no Mikola here, no officer's hussy, only the 
barn, an armful of straw and the son in her arms — a little white 
bundle with a red little, round little face. She was terrified at 
the thought that she might have dropped the infant in her sleep 
and she huddled closer to the waU. Again she dozed off. 

Disjointed fragments of memories floated past in an unin- 
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ternipted stream The overseer shouted . . but how could he, 

he had been killed, he had fallen down dead and yet here he was, 
on his feet and shouting and Red Army men passing by, but 
Mikola isn’t among them Curly is there, he is wavmg his hand 
and carrymg a large bolt of linen The linen unwraps itself from 
the bolt and turns into an endless road running through the 
village and on this narrow white road her httle new-born son is 
toddling along 

“Look, he is walking already,” says Fedossya Kravchuk 
Olena is so surprised that she wakes agam from her doze 

Her throat was burning with painful thirst, her tongue was 
rough and harsh and wooden and lay m her mouth as if it did 
not belong to her Her lips were parched and when she touched 
them with her hands a tiny spot of blood remained on her finger 
There was a singing in her ears, her bones ached and an infinite 
weariness overcame her She looked at the child, touched its 
forehead and felt it cold as ice, but she understood that this was 
because she herself was hot with fever She dozed off again 
In her dream she saw water, water without end, a river ran and 
spread mto a lake and she had a bottomless bucket and could not 
fill it with water She went down on her knees and saw very 
clearly, more clearly than when awake — a hole in the ice, with 
green edges Black water nppled and gurgled and overflowed in 
the struggle to break through to freedom and then again dis- 
appeared under the ice, running away on its distant journey A 
thick layer of snow lay on the ice and at one point was slowly 
sifting into the water like flour out of the opening of a fiour-bm 
As the snow fell mto the water it suddenly took on a green colour, 
clotted into lumps, and swirled round and round in the opemng 
of the icehole Olena wanted to seize this lump of snow and 
wet her dry lips with it, but the water washed it away and it 
disappeared under the ice 

Suddenly long cracks appeared around the hole and the ice 
began to break up with a crash Olena felt that she was tottering 
on the edge of a watery abyss and woke up, too weak even to 
lift her head She heard the calm regular breathing of the infant. 
He wasn’t thirsty But would she have imlk to give to him when 
he did want to tonk^ She herself had had nothing to drink for 
so long, it seemed an eternity What were the two-three mouth- 
fuls of snow she succeeded in swallowing despite the Germans^ 
She was terribly thirsty now — her lips hurt, her tongue hurt, her 
throat hurt and a painful cramp compressed her gullet Her 
entrails heaved with a racking belch Again she sank mto a 
stupor, Agam she saw the sifting of white sand, white as it was 
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in summer in the river, flying sand as tine as dust — ilien it was 
white flour running through the imll, the whole world was lost 
ill a cloud of while flour — it was difflcult to brcallie, her mouth 
was full of white dust, but she had to go along a dusty road, she 
had to go on at all costs, quickly, wilhoiii losing an instant. But 
her feet sank into the sand, the sun singed her without mercy 
and there were burning cottages in front of her — there was a 
fire in the village. At all costs she must save her bab}.'’ from the 
flames — but a strong wind is blowing and sparks are flying in 
all directions. Already her shawl and skirt are alight. But 
why did she have to put on a sheepskin and a shawl in this heat? 
And now there was no time to take them off, because she had to 
run, run fast, or the flames would seize on the little head of the 
baby. But the bridge . . . the bridge is on fire ... a tall flame 
is rising high, beams are failing with a crash. ... So she was 
too late, she did not run away in time and now ever^dhmg w^as 
failing on top of her. In despair she is searching for the child 
. . . the child . . , she has dropped it and now . . . the beams 
fall on it . . . the flames seize on it. . . . She could see from the 
forest how the Germans ran to and fro helplessly around the 
burning bridge, how they waved their hands and shouted 
something . . . 

The shouting woke her. Over her stood a German soldier, 
stirring her with his boot. 

She immediately came to herself. The German, with a 
gesture, ordered her to get up. Overcoming her w^eakness with a 
tremendous effort she rose to her knees and laboriously struggled 
to her feet, pressing the child to her breast. The soldier pushed 
her towards the door with the butt of his rifle. The white world 
of snow which opened up before her eyes dazzled her. She 
walked along obediently, but staggered in her walk as if drunk. 
The German soldier followed her. Olena understood that she 
was being led out to be questioned again. 

Hauptmann Werner looked at Olena with disgust. The 
spectacle she presented was terrible enough. Her face was yellow 
with a repulsive inhuman yellowness. A rivulet of blood had 
run from the split lips and had clotted on her chin. An enormous 
black, red, and violet bruise under one eye had pushed the eye 
upwards. Tangled, clotted strands of hair hung down both sides 
of her drawn face. Her bare legs were black. 

Werner drummed on his desk with his fingers and nodded to 
the soldier to give the woman a chair. She was surprised, but 
immediately sat down without waiting to be told and stared 
fixedly into the German's watery eyes. 
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“Boy or girP’' he asked, indicating the child with his chin 
“A son/' she replied m a hoarse undertone He gave a curt 
order to the soldier, who brought a mug of water It seemed to 
Olena that she was dreaming again She seized the mug and 
drank greedily, choking on the cold water, savouring the moisture 
as it wetted her aching lips, her dry tongue, her burning throat 
“Enough," Werner said, and the soldier took the mug aw^ay 
Olena looked after it with wild eyes full of despair But the 
water was taken away, it stood on the edge of the table Its 
surface w^as still in motion, it was there, quite near, that cold 
fresh water in the mug Her lips ached w^orse than before In 
her throat she still felt the freshening moisture which made her 
thirstier than ever, if it were possible to be any thirstier 

“So it's a son " drawled the captain Olena strained all 
her faculties to hear and understand what was going on 

Something terrible was hidden in that room — some unknown 
danger was lurking there in wait for her, but she did not know 
what it was The permission to drink a few gulps of water, the 
chair, the permission to sit down, the personal question asked 
by the captam — all this filled her with such violent apprehensiopi 
that she began to tremble The tremor seized her whole body, 
ran through every vein and every muscle She gazed watchfully 
mto the face of the German captain 

“So you have borne a son " he said a second time “A 
healthy, living son " 

Olena vaited for the next move 

“Well, now, I think, you will come to your senses Now you 
are concerned not only with yourself Now you can save or kill 
your son That’s how it is Save him or kill him," he said very 
slowly and with peculiar emphasis 

She mstinctively pressed the child to her breast Werner 
watched her every movement, every change of expression on her 
face 

“Last night somebody tried to bring you bread Who was it^" 
he asked gently, as if the question were of no importance 
“I don’t know/’ 

“What do you mean, you don’t know^’’ 

“I don’t know," she repeated, looking him straight in the 
eye with such assurance that he believed her After ail, she might 
really not know 

“Which of your neighbours has children^" 

“Children^" She was surprised “They all have children 
Everybody has children " 

Yes, everybody had children — except herself And now she 
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too had a child, a boy, a little baby boy. He w'as sleeping in her 
arms, wrapped in his mother's shift, here in the German Kom- 
maiidaniiir. But he didn't know what 'German' meant. No, 
not yet, he didn't. 

“Who do you think might have brought the bread? Wdio 
would be likely to have sent a boy about ten to eleven years 
old?" 

In her mind she ran over ail her neighbours. Not, of course, 
because she wanted to answer the questicn, but because she 
herself wanted to know who had tried to help her in her most 
difficult hour, who it was who had risked the German bullets in 
order to teed her. But they all had children and many of them 
had sons of ten or eleven. No, she could not guess who it had 
been, even to satisfy herself. 

“I don't know. There are so many boys in the village. There 
are children in every cottage." 

Werner frowned. He understood that she really didn't know. 

“Very well. . . . Tell me, wdiere might Curly be now?" 

Olena went cold all over. So he was starting that again! But 

felt the warm little body of her son in her arms and strength 
and confidence radiated from that tiny body into hers. Now she 
was no longer alone under the crossfire of German questions, Now 
she had her son with her, born in torment on the bare clay foot 
of the bam — ^her child for whom she had waited twenty years 
and had now at last lived to bear. 

He was with her, her son . His little heart beat under her hands 
like the heart of a bird, fast and feebly. There was the round, 
red little face, with barely visible eyebrows, the nose like a little 
button, the most beautiful, the most wonderful little baby she 
had ever seen. She was calm and confident that now no one 
could touch her — her little son was with her. 

“Where might he be now?" Werner repeated slowly, with a 
warning note in his voice. 

“I don't know." 

“Oh, you don’t know? And where w'ere they when you came 
back to the village?" 

“I don't know. . . . Somewhere in the forest. ..." 

“What forest?" 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“In the forest." 

The answer gave nothing away. The white plain, stretching 
on ah sides round the village, was suiTounded by forest on every 
side. There was forest to the east and to the west, forest to the 
north ‘and to the south. Only this part of the whole district 
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was clear of trees and tliat was why Werner's unit was left alone 
ill the village by the guerillas. Other units, how^ever, had been 
the victims of all sorts of continuously recurring incidents and 
that was \vh37 the German command was so insistently demamding 
information which might lead to the discovery of the hiding-place 
or whereabouts of Curly and his guerilla detachment. 

‘Xots of forests round here. From which direction did you 
come to the village?” 

don't know. Can't remember. . . . There was snow every- 
where, they led me out and put me on my way, that was 
all. ...” 

''Hm — hm. . . . What road was that?” 
can't remember.” 

"You must have a short memory. WTiy, you only got back 
four da^^s ago.” 

She remembered with surprise that it w'as quite true, she had 
not been home more than six days. So Werner knew nothing of 
the first two. Six days — and to her it seemed that a whole life 
had gone by since that morning she had quietly made up her 
bundle and left the dug-out in the forest. I 

Werner slowly lit a cigarette. Then he raised his eyes and 
looked into Olena's yellow face covered with blue bruises. 

"Listen, woman, you are a mother. ...” 

Again those words. But now it was true, she had her little 
son in her arms, a tiny morsel, born on the barn hoor, wrapped in 
his mother's shift. 

"You have a son.” 

Her yellow face lit up with a smile that came from the bottom 
of her heart. Yes, she had a son, she had a son. . . . 

"You want him to live and be in good health, you want him 
to grow up?” 

Yes, of course, of course she wanted him to live and be well 
and hearty! Of course she wanted him to grow ... I First he 
would sit up, then stand up on his little feet. He would totter 
about the cottage, crawl over the threshold, grip things wdth his 
tiny fingers. He would run after the cat, after the dog, after the 
calf. He would slip into the garden and pull up the carrots from 
the ground. Then he would be bigger, he would go to school, 
he would have a satchel wdth books in it and would stand on his 
dignity as a schoolboy. And then? No, Olena could not imagine 
what would happen then, she could not imagine that the tiny 
creature she held in her arms would grow up, would get married 
and have children of his own. ... 

"I am giving you a chance to save him. I am giving you a 
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chance to save 3^our own lile and the life of ^ajiir child. Don't be 
a fool — take your chance when yon get it. . . . 

Olena said nothing. She did not quite understand what the 
German was driving at, but she fell uneasy again and a chill ran 
down her spine. What was he up to? Why was lie talking so 
calmly, so gently and so persuasivel^g as if he really understood 
her and wanted to talk to her like one human being to another? 

'‘We shall find the guerillas anyway. A day sooner or a day 
later, but we hi find them. Think it over. Everything is in our 
hands. The Red Army is smashed. It's ail up with them, so why 
be stupid and obstinate? The guerillas are in the forest and 
don't know what's going on. They don't know it, but they are 
surrounded on every side; there is no escape for them, no salva- 
tion. If not to-day, then to-morrow they will fall into our hands 
and be punished. But I am walling to forgive you the crimes you 
committed together with them. They persuaded and deceived 
you. And you had ho son at that time. . . . We will even forget 
that you blew up the bridge. You can live quietly in the village 
and bring up the child. ..." 

“ She listened intently, her eyes fixed on nis face. 

"Don't imagine that I am a brute or a monster. I am only 
doing my duty. I am doing my duty as a soldier towards my 
country. . . . But I am sorry for you and sorry for yonv kiddie. 
It you care nothing for yourself, at least have pity on your child. 
You gave him his life, you have no right to lake it away from 
him. ..." 

"What do you mean— take it away?" she asked niechanically, 
as if she w^ere thinking of something else. 

Werner impatiently tapped his cigarette on the table. 

"You understand — you understand quite well that by refusing 
to answer questions you are condemning your baby to death. 
Think it over, I will wait. Think it over and then tell me whether 
you will make a statement or not. But I think you will be sensible 
and answer me. In any case you can't do the guerillas any good, 
but you can save yourself and the child." 

He got out some tobacco and cigarette papers from the drawer 
and began slowly to roll himself a cigarette. Olena watched his 
broad fingers covered with reddish hairs. Her eyes followed the 
falling flakes of tobacco, the little creases on the white paper. 
The flame of a match sputtered and blue smoke rose in rings 
tow^ards the ceiling. 

"Well?" 

Olena shrugged her shoulders. 

"You refuse to answer me?" 
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“I don't know carvLlung ” 

He stood up and leant towards her, lesliiig his hands on the 
table, his face contorted with rage. 

“All, so that’s how you take it? I treat you like a human 
being and you dare to . . . Wait, I’ll shew you! . . . Hans!” 

A soldier appeared at the door. 

“Come here.’'- 

Two men came in armed with rifies. Olena recognized them 
as the same men who had guarded her in the barn — who had 
stared at her m her labour and laughed at her. 

“Hold the W'oman. Give me the brat.’' 

The soldier snatched the child from her arms, before she 
realized wiiat was happening. She sprang forward, but iron 
hands held her from Iwrh sizes. Oiena’s maddened eyes clung 
to the child. The soldier was holding it awkv/ardly in his arifis 
and she was afraid he would drop it. 

“Put it onThe table.” 

The child was now lying on the table between Olena and the 
German. The paws of the German soldiers gripped her shoulders 
painfully and she knew that she could never break aw^ay froin. 
them. 

The child lay on the table, a little bundle with a tiny red 
face hardly showing under the linen covering its head. Werner 
looked with loathing at the peacefully sleeping tiny creature. 
Suddenly the little lids fluttered. Two tiny lakes, blue and misty 
like the newi3r-opened eyes of a puppy, glistened dimly. The tiny 
chin began to tremble. Oiena’s heart contracted painfully — the 
baby began to cry with the pitiful helpless cry of a new-born 
babe. The tim/ mouth gasped for air, the little forehead grew 
even redder and the eyebrovrs showed on it like pale, near- white 
lines. Olena tried to tear herself loose, but hea\w hands pressed 
her down to her chair. 

“I am not going to coddle yon any more,” Wenier said 
hoarsely. 'Will you talk or won’t you? I am asking you for the 
last time?” 

She took her eyes off the child and whispered, stressing each 
word: “Nothing; I will say nothing.” 

Captain Werner tore open the neckband of the shift. Oiena’s 
little son la\^ naked on the table, his little belly bulging, his little 
fists clenched, his little legs bent upwards. He lay and cried. 
Werner grabbed the baby by the neck, like a puppy, and lifted 
it from the table between finger and thumb. The little legs 
dangled in the air. Olena saw/ the tiny toes with transparent 
pink little nails like the petals of a fiow^er. 
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Wemer very slowly raised his pistol 

Oiena was petrified Her hands and feet turned into ice The 
room widened and the German grew to a giant before her eyes 
The creature who stood on the other side of the table was no 
longer the man who had spoken to her a minute ago, but some 
ogre of immense proportions whose head reached up to the 
clouds And in all this expanding, enormous, endless void her 
pink, naked, tiny son^was dangling lonely between earth and sky 
He was choking from the pressure of the captain's grip He 
ceased crying and gave no sound Only his legs twitched con- 
vulsively and his little hands opened and closed as if snatching 
at the air 

“WeiP Show us what you are, a Bolshevik bitch or a 
mother^” 

Oiena came to herself The captain no longer loomed like a 
mountain between earth and sky The room again assumed its 
normal proportions. 

^ “Answer me*’ 

“I am a mother,*' Oiena replied, giving herself the name they 
had called her by, there m the forest, when they thanked her 
for her care, for her kmd words, for a cooked meal or the washing 
of a shirt 

“So you will tell where they are^“ 

She did not look at her son She looked straight into the 
watery eyes surrounded by whitish eyelashes 
“I will say nothmg, nothing at all . “ 

The barrel of the pistol approached the tiny face Oiena saw 
it though she did not look. 

“This IS your only child, isn't it^" asked Wemer 
She shook her head 
“No " 

The hand with the pistol stopped in mid-air 
“What^ You have other children^ Sons^ Daughters^ 
Where^ Here, m the village^" 

A radiant smile suddenly appeared on the swollen, cracked, 
dry lips of Oiena 

“Sons . . nothmg but sons . many sons . . there, 
m the forest , . . Curly and the others , out there . . . “ 
Wemer fired. Straight mto the tiny face There was a 
smell of cordite and smoke. The soldiers who were holdmg 
Oiena started 

Wemer shook the little body. 

“Here you are, mother." 
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The little legs iiimg do\m lifeless, the little fists were tightly 
clenched. There was no face — a bloody wound \\a\vned m itL 
stead. 

'‘Look what you have done to your child/' Werner said. 

Oiena nodded. She was far away, in the forest. \'iTiat were 
they doing nov^ in (he forest? Were they sitting round a fire or 
were they stealing along forest paths to surprise a German 
detachment? Were they surrounding a house used as German 
headquarters? Or were they retreating into the forest, taking 
their wounded with them? The soldiers looked at her with super- 
stitious terror. Their captain saw that blood was dripping on to 
the floor from the dead body of the baby. He shook himself 
with disgust. 

'Take this away/' 

The soldier hesitated. 

‘T said take it away!" the captain hissed angrily, and the 
soldier hastily took hold of the body. 

"For the last time I ask you, are you going to answer me?" 

Oiena gave no reply — she had not even heard the question. 
She was looking out of the window at the flurries of snow driven 
by the gale. 

"If you won’t answer, we’ll make an end of you straight 
away." 

She did not hear him and did not reply. It was all over. Her 
little son was gone, the child she had waited for, for more than 
twenty years. Her heart was calm, there was a dead emptiness 
within her, but no fear, no alarm, no trembling, 

Oiena looked at the captain with vacuous eyes, indifferently, 
as if he were a lifeless object, a piece of wood or a stone. 

"Take her away and finish her off!" the captain directed. 
"But not anywhere near the house, there is enough such carrion 
about already. Best shove her in the river." 

Oiena obediently went where the rifle-butts pushed her. Yes, 
this w^as the village where she had been born, where she had 
.grown up, where she had been married and had waited in vain 
for a child. The child had come at last only to be taken away 
after a few hours. Now he w^as gone. She herself had given him 
up to death, she had watched with her own eyes the barrel of the 
gun sloping towards him — and yet she had not said the word 
that would have averted it from the tiny head. No, she had not 
said the word. 

"I couldn’t say it, little son!" she vhispered. as if the dead 
child could hear her. She looked at it — the soldier was carrying 
the body clumsily, with repugnance, so that the head was hanging 
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down. Slie streiclicd out her band. The escort hesitated, but he 
disliked carrying the dead child so mucli that lie decided to let 
the mother have it on his own responsibilit’y. She hugged the 
body to her breast. It was still warm and the legs and arms had 
not had time to stiffen. Had it not been for the horrible thing 
that had taken the place of the face one might have thought the 
child was asleep. 

Olena walked along between the soldiers of the escort without 
thinking where the}^ were taking her. She had not understood 
the order the captain had shouted at them in German. She knew 
that they would probably kill her now, but that did not worry her. 
For her the world was ended with the death of her little son. 

The wind blew and the air was full of snow-dast. Olena 
glanced at the frozen windows of the cottages. Not a soul was 
to be seen anywhere. Alone she had to go on that last walk, the 
walk to her death. No one looked out of a door, no one was in 
view. The cottages seemed uninhabited. Only Germans were 
to be seen about, bui they paid no atlenlioh to the prisoner. 

A blow from a rifie-butt turned her off the road on to the 
path. She was surprised, but went where she was pushed. She 
thought they were taking her to the square, near the belfry, where 
they usually hanged those found guilty of crimes against the 
German authorities. But the path sorted the cottages and dipped 
into the gully. There was little wind here — the wind blew on 
the level ground above but here in the hollow it was quiet. Olena 
walked along the icy path as if on broken glass. Her naked feet 
were now covered with wounds and ulcers — they were masses 
of bloody flesh with the skin hanging in tatters around them. 
This was the path along which the women carried the water and 
it was all covered with a crust of ice. Her wounded feet slipped 
on the icy crust and tiny splinters of it pierced her swollen feet. 
Olena stumbled once and then began to stumble at every step 
she took. A fierce pain tore at her body and she felt streams of 
v/arm blood run down her thighs. 

The brook at the bottom of the hollow was frozen and covered 
with snow, and could only be identified by the ice-hole from which 
the women fetched the water for this end of the 'vnilage. Olena 
saw from afar the dark opening of the daily rebroken ice-hole . She 
did not understand where they were taking her. Further along, 
in the gully, lay the dead who could not be buried because of the 
German ban. Were the^^ going to shoot her there ? She, the 
simple village woman, to be with the Red Army men who died 
in battle? 

‘'Hi, where are you off to?'" 
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She did not understand the German ^vords, but a blow from 
the nlle'-biilt iTia.de their meaning dear. The soldiers, one in 
front and one behind her, went straight to the hole in the ice. 

'"Give me the whelp’'' shouted one of them amd st ret died out 
his hand towards the child. Frightened, she hugged the dead 
body to her breast as if she feared they could stili hurt it. 

“Give it!'" the soldier repeated threateningly and jerked away 
her hand. The little bod}' fell on the snow. Oiena went down on 
her knees beside it. The tiny fingers, the little feet were already 
blue and the pink incarnate of the skin had disappeared. The 
blood on w'iiat had been the face was black and clotted in dark 
lumps. 

Before she could pick up the body the soldier picked it up on 
the point of Ins bayonet and threw it into the air. It came down 
at the very edge of the ice-hole. The other .soldier ran up to it, 
again spit the little body on the point of his bayonet and tossed 
it away. This time the aim was good — there was a splash, 
bubbles burst on the dark surface of the water and the current 
carried the little body away under the ice. 

Olcna knelt on the ice as if petrified. She recognized her 
dream, recognized the place, the dark hole in the ice. It had 
green edges and the black water rippled and gurgled and over- 
flowed the edges in its struggle to break through to freedom of 
the hole, then, running away on its distant journey, it again 
disappeared under the ice. On the banks and on the ice of the 
frozen brook lay a thick coat of snow. On one side of the ice- 
hole, where the liny body had first fallen, there remained a red- 
stained mark like the impression of a seal. 

Oiena looked into the quietly gurgling water with lifeless e5’es. 
That water had taken the little body. Her little son was gone. 
The only trace of him, the only sign of his existence was that 
blood-btamed mark on the snow, a seal impressed on its white 
surface. Fow the water was carrying him away under the ice, 
away on a distant, unknown journey. Carrying him under the 
ice, perhaps pushing him down, knocking him against the stones, 
throwing him up on the surface, banging him against the ice! No, 
no, Oiena knew as if she could see through the ice and snow 
—her own native brook vras cradling the tiny body gently, 
tenderly, watching over it like a mother, wrapping it in soft, 
caressing water, washing off the blood, the powder marics, the 
touch of German paws. Her own native brook, the clean water 
of her native land. The water, the friendly water of her native 
land had opened its arms to the infant that had lived less than a 
day, and taken it in its embrace. 
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The soidiers were arguing about soiiicllung between them- 
selves, scrutinizing the ice-hole and measuring something. Olcna 
did not nio-^^e. Her eyes were fixed on the little waves coming up 
through the hole and diving under the ice again. . . . Now her 
baby was well hidden and no one would ever find it. The ice 
lay over it like a solid shield and the snow covered it like a feather 
bed. Blue snow stretched everywhere as far as the eye could see 
and the water ran on its invisible journey under the snow, under 
the ICC, well protected from German eyes. "Wliere is it running 
to?” Olena asked herself, and remembered that it was flowing 
towards the east. Her heart was glad — her little son was being 
carried towards his own people, towards the free land where there 
were no German fetters. Perhaps he will come up somewhere, 
in some other ice-liole. People will see him and guess what 
happened. They will look at the little head, brained by a bullet, 
and they will understand. They will bury him properly, her little 
mite, bury him in his native earth. Or perhaps he would not 
come up anywhere, and only in the spring, when the ice melts 
and the brook floods the fields with its turbulent wmters, would 
the people find the little body? 

The soldiers were arguing about something — they walked 
away a few paces and again measured something. One of them 
hit the edge of the ice-hole a blow with the butt of his rifle, 
breaking ofi a large piece of ice. A long dark crack showed on the 
snow. The ice tilted and slipped into the water; the green edge 
of the ice-hole gleamed a little further away. 

Footsteps came crunching along the path. The soldiers 
turned round. Captain Kurt Werner was coming down into the 
gully. The soldiers sprang to attention. Olena never so much 
as turned her head. She was still on her knees staring at the 
water, at the little glistening ripples. 

The captain pushed her with his foot. She turned her face 
to him, but her eyes were blank. 

“Here, you! Well settle your hash in another minute! Where 
are the guerillas?” 

He was shaking with impotent rage. Just after he had sent 
Olena away with the soldiers a telephone message had come 
through from headquarters. He was instructed to obtain informa- 
tion of the whereabouts of the guerillas at all costs. Head- 
quarters had reason to believe that the majority of the guerilla 
band were inhabitants of the village in which his, Werner's, 
company was stationed. He was to get the required information 
— how he did it was his own concern. And this cursed bitch here, 
who had it in her power to say the words which would satisfy 
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headquarters, was silent as if she were bewitched. The caT)taiii 
was beside liimseil with rage, because, after saying the last word 
and giving his final order, he had to come all the way down here, 
chase around m the frost and snow and again question this 
woman, again look at her horrible, inhuman, yellowy bruised and 
swollen face. He vras in despair, lie was even prepared to plead 
with this stubborn embittered woman, to entreat her — but he 
knew it would be useless. Easy for the staff ohicers at H.Q. to 
say “we categorically demandT It was easy to make categoric 
demands! “At all costs! ' Well, he thought, he certainly had 
done Ills best and fate itself had sent hmi the best possible 
instrument — a new-born baby. And even that could not move 
this woman, . . . 

“Where’s the whelp?” he asked the soldiers. 

“We threw him in the ice-hole,” the younger of the two said 
apprehensively. What could have happened to make the captain 
come here in person and inquire about the child when only a quar- 
ter of an hour ago he himself had given the order to clear it 
away? The soldier w^as scared. Perhaps he had done wrong, 
perhaps he had misunderstood the order. 

But Werner shrugged his shoulders. 

“Listen, you! Where are the guerillas?” 

Olena gave no reply. With the same attention wdth which 
she had gazed at the wmter she now examined the face of the 
captain. She saw everything down to the slightest detail. Fair 
eyebrows, one hair of which was longer than the others and 
comically curled up towards the forehead. A fragment of cigarette 
paper, a tiny white spot stuck to one corner of the mouth. A 
network of red veins on the cheek, fluttering eyelids, whitish 
eyelashes. One of the captain’s ears is frostbitten, it is swollen 
and larger than the other. 

“What are you staring at? I’m asking you wdiere the 
guerillas are/’ 

He saw that his question never reached her, that she did not 
hear him, that he would never get anything out of her. Suddenly 
he conceived a violent dislike for her. He was sorry he could not 
get her child into his hands a second time. He had killed it too 
quickly and too easily. He should have skinned it alive in 
front of her, cut off its ears, put out its eyes. Perhaps then she 
would at last have ghmn wmy, she might have been conquered. 
But he had been in too much of a hurry and now they would 
ring him up again to-morrow from H.Q, because, fool that he was, 
he had informed them that he had arrested a woman guerilla 
fighter. Of course, no one at headquarters would understand 

D 
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that it was impossible to extort any information from a woman. 
Arid his dearest friends would cheerfully stretch out a leg for him 
to stumble over and would take good care to let liis superiors 
know that Captain Kurt Werner didn't know how to treat 
arrested persons and couldn't obtain statements — obviously he 
was too soft-hearted, too tolerant with the local bandit popula- 
tion. . . , 

He bit Ills lip and snatched the rifle from one of the soldiers 
so suddenly that the man jumped back in terror. Oieiia was 
no longer looking at the captain. Her eyes were again on the 
water, on its sparkle, on its uninterrupted lively play. 

Werner stepped back a pace and with all his strength plunged 
the bayonet into the back of the kneeling woman. She fell with 
her face on the edge of the ice-hole. The snow she had disturbed 
in her fall was sifting into the hole in a thin trickle like flour out 
of the opening of a bin. Olena looked, her face almost touching 
the dark surface. The snow, as it fell into the water, suddenly 
took on a green colour, clotted into lumps and svdrled round and 
round on the surface. 

The captain dragged the bayonet out with an effort and struck 
again. Olena quivered and fell sprawling on the snow-covered 
ice. The strands of her dishevelled hair hung down into the 
water. The water seized them, ran over them and made them 
dance as if they were alive. 

‘Throw her ini" the captain commanded. 

The soldiers jumped to obey and began to push the body in 
with the butts of their rifles. The hole was not big enough, the 
head fell into the water but the arms stuck out on both sides of 
the hole as if still resisting. 

''What's this? Can’t you do the simplest job?" the captain 
roared furiously. 

The soldiers hastily took hold of the dead w'oman, twisted 
back her arms and pushed her under the ice by brute force. She 
sank in to the waist, then to the hips. Spurred on by the presence 
of their captain they kicked her further in, pushed her with their 
rifle-butts. Finally the water heaved as the body fell in. Now 
only the blue, swollen, torn feet, quite unlike a pair of human 
feet, were still sticking out of the hole. The soldiers hammered 
away with their rifle-butts at the horrible, mutilated stumps. 
Finally there was another splash, a gurgle, the w^ater heaved once 
more and the body disappeared. A ripple ran over the edge of 
the hole and flowed back again on its journey to far-away lands. 

The captain swore and walked back, his feet slipping on the 
icy path. The soldiers followed him obediently. 
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Down there, in the ice-Iiole, the dark water gurgled. The 
edges of the hole shone with a greenish glitter. On the trampled 
snow the track of the soldiers’ boots could be seen for a long \Wy. 

in one place was there a red mark, where the bod}’ of tile 
infant had fallen the hrsl time. The bright red stain showed up 
vividly on the white surface; it looked as if it would never dis- 
appear, but remain there until the sunny days of spring when the 
ice w^oiiid melt, the snow would drip away and the freed brook 
would carry its turbulent waters co the distant plains, into a 
far-away shoreless sea, the native sea of Olena’s native land. 


VI 

PUSSY WAS WASHING HERSELF. FEDOSSYA KRAVCHUK, SILENT 
and grim, brought in buckets of cold water and poured m hot 
water from a pot. Pussy was sitting in the tub and soaping her 
thin shoulders. She was not in the least embarrassed at the 
presence of her lover, who sat beside her on the settee smoking 
cigarette after cigarette. As if she couldn’t wash in the kitchen, 
thought Fedossya. But, of course, she was too much the grand 
lady for that! The very idea! No, of course she had to show 
her German lover her rattling bones, and splash water ail over 
the floor, just to give Fedossya something to wipe up and clear 
away. 

Pussy squirmed about in the warm water and frequently 
glanced at Kurt. He had been in a bad humour all the evening 
and said nothing. 

“Kurt!” 

He came out of his absorption. 

“What is it?” 

“You haven’t said a word all the evening, you haven’t looked 
at me, as if I didn’t exisi. ...” 

“I’m tired,” he replied drily. 

“I waited for you all day and you never came.” 

She squeezed water out of her sponge and watched the soapy 
trickle run down her breasts. 

“A lot of time I had to-day for such things,” he growled, still 
thinking of the expected telephone message from headquarters. 
He would have to tell them in the morning that he had failed to 
get any information out of the woman. The major would be 
furious. It would be interesting to know how much he could 
have achieved. The major always thought everything was simple 
and easy. The worst of it was that Werner was due for promction 
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in the near future and this idiotic business vdtii the guerillas might 
mess up everything- And yet — the guerillas were not bothering 
him, Werner, they were after those fellows at H.Q. — so why 
didn't they try and catch them, find their damned hiding-places. 
. . . But of course it was so much easier to put it all on his 
shoulders and make him responsible for the whole affair. Werner 
cursed his own stupidity and lack of foresight. What on earth 
made him report the arrest of this woman Kostyuk before he 
knew whether he could find out something from her? 

He was weighing up something in his mind and Pussy felt his 
e3^es on her. 

'AVliat's the matter?'' she asked. 

He went on slowly pufhng at his cigarette. 

''Listen,” he began, chvioas.'y hesitating. 

Pussy waited, raising her plucked eyebrows. 

“Couldn’t you have a word with your sister, eh?” 

She turned' round so suddenly that the water splashed out of 
the tub on to the floor. At that moment Fedossya came in with 
a bucket. 

“Don't hang about here, you,” he barked at Fedossya angrily. 

Fedossya shrugged her shoulders and went out. Werner stood 
up and carefully closed the door. 

“Have a word with my sister?” 

“You heard me!” Werner was annoyed. 

“But why on earth should I?” Pussy opened her round eyes 
very wide and put her head on one side in her usual way, 

“You must help me. Yes, help me. Why not? You must 
go and talk to this schoolmistress. She can tell you a lot of things 
I want to know.” 

Pussy absent-mindedly soaked and squeezed out the sponge. 

“She wouldn’t tell me anything. ...” 

“It's up to you to see that she does. Explain to her that 
this monkey business may have unpleasant consequences. For 
the time being I am looking the other way, but once my patience 
comes to an end ...” 

“What monkey business?” 

“Well, of all the silly idiots!” he shouted, losing his temper. 

Pussy's feelings were hurt. She pouted and began to wash 
her feet with great care. 

“Explain to her, that it will be better for her if she begins to 
work for us. Surely she isn't such a fool as to think that the 
Reds will ever come back here?” 

Pussy gave no reply. Only then did Werner notice that she 
was sulking. 
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“What's wrong?” 

“If I'm a silly idiot, how can I explain things?” 

“Sulking, eh? Listen, Fm tired. I've had a very hard day. 
Stop playing the goat. Really it's too absurd. Well, are yon going 
to see your sister?” 

“She won't talk to me anvwav.” 

“Why?” 

She looked at him and shrugged her shoulders. 

“Don’t 5’'Ou know that no one will talk to me in the village? 
They look at me as if I were a leper. . . . But what do you care 
— you leave me alone all day. ...” 

“Same old story again. . . . Come on, pack it up. I want to 
talk to you seriously." 

The frown on his face frightened Pussy. 

“All right, but what sha.ll I talk to her about?” 

Werner glanced towards the door. 

“We have information that she is in touch with the guerillas. 
She must tell you where they are, understand?” 

“She won’t tell!” 

“Why make up your mind beforehand? If you handle her 
properly she’ll tell.” 

The water was getting cold. Pussy dried herself slowly and 
carefully. Then she stretched out an arm and took her night- 
dress from the chair. She enjoyed the soft touch of silk on her 
body. The nightdress was blue crepe-de-Chine, hand em- 
broidered. Werner had brought it from France lor his wife, had 
had no opportunity to give it to her and now it was Pussy %vho 
was wearing it. The silk enveloped her in soft folds and its touch 
was like a caress. The bath had made her drowsy and she wanted 
to sleep. 

“\^y don’t you imdress?” she asked peevishly. 

“This is no time for sleeping. I’ve got to find out about the 
guerillas!” 

Pussy sat down beside him on the settee and leant her cheek 
against his tundc. 

“Kurt ...” 

He moved away from her impatiently. 

“It’s impossible to talk seriously to you.”^ 

“One doesn’t talk at night!” she said, pouting, and 
smoothed her hair back behind her es.r. But when she saw 
that he was getting seriously angry she quickly changed her 
tone. 

“All right, but how do you know she knows?” 

“Don’t worry, I know well enough. That's none of your 
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business. But you can throw out a hint to her, that I know 
e^’erytliing and if she doesn't tell, I'll have her arrested.” 

Wlia t ? Arrest her? ' ' 

''What did 3ml think — that because she's 3’our sister she can 
work against us and we re going to look on and do nothing about 
it?” 

Puss}' shrugged her shoulders. 

"What do 1 care, anyway? Arrest her if 3’'0u like. Makes no 
difference to me. Til go and see her if 3^ou like. But 3^011 II see, 
she won't let me get bey^ond her doorstep.” 

"Try’' at all events.” 

"Very well, I'll try^” she said in a conciliatory tone, thinking 
that in any^ case it \¥Ouldn't be until lo-moriow and there was no 
point in quarrelling with Kurt about it to-dayu 

"Come to bed.” 

He stood up and stumbled over the bath tub. 

"¥/Tiere's that woman? Really, Pussy, you might y/ash in 
the kitchen.” 

"In the kitchen? In that woman's kitchen?” Pussy shuddered 
with loathing. 

Werner flapped his hand. Fedossym, her teeth clenched, took 
aw^ay the buckets, carried away the tub and wiped the water 
from the floor. Pussy watched her with satisiaction from the 
bed. Should she tell Kurt about Vassy^a straight away? No, 
let the old woman worry a bit longer; let her wait, there was 
always time enough to tell. . . . 

The door closed. Werner undressed, threw his boots noisily 
on to the floor, and put out the lamp. Fedossya poured the dirty 
water into buckets and went outside to empty them. The wind 
hit her in the face, the sentry looked round, but seeing her with 
the buckets in her hand said nothing. She made a circle round 
the house and turned towards the sty, where the manure heap 
was. The water made a loud splash and that instant she heard a 
resonant whisper: "]\iotherl” 

She staggered and dropped the bucket. The snow gave light 
enough and behind the sty a dark outline was visible against the 
whiteness. It was a cap of familiar shape. It took Fedossya's 
breath away?. 

"Who's there?” she whispered, although she Imew aIread3^ 
With a groan she sank to her knees, stretched out her arms and 
felt the coarse cloth of the overcoat, the leather belt. On the 
grey fur of the cap she saw clearly the five-pointed star. A sob 
rose in her throat. The Red Army man was startled. 
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“\¥liat's up? An^T-thing wTong?'' 

"It's you . . . it’s }'ou . . . it’s you ...” she whispered, 
choking on the words. She thought she was dreaming and her 
heart raced \^nith joy, 

"It’s you, it’s 3v^ou!” 

The Red Army man bent down to her and shook her by the 
shoulder. In the faint snowlight he saw her face, wet with tears, 
lit up by a beaming smile. 

"What is it?” 

"Nothing, nothing. ...” Fedossy a tried with all her might 
to conquer her emotion. And suddenly she remembered the 
sentry. She clutched the Red Army man’s sleeve. 

"There are Germans in my cottage! The Germans are in the 
village!” 

"I know. I want to talk to you, mother. Do you live here?” 

“Of course, born here too.” 

"We must find out how things are here. ...” 

"Listen, son, there is a sentry at my house, if I stay away 
too long he will come to look for me. You wait here. I’ll run 
home and get out again so he won’t see me. You go a bit further 
away, down there in the shed behind the sty — there is straw there 
and you won’t be in the draught.” 

He looked at her fixedly with suddenl}' aroused suspicion. She 
understood. 

"\Yliat a.re you thinking of, son? YTiy, I am from here, from 
the collective farm . . . my own son, Red Army man, is lying 
dead down there in the gully — has been there a month. The 
German dogs won’t let us bury them. . . . They've stripped 
them naked. ’ 

It was the feeling audible in her voice rather than her words 
that was so convincing that the lad felt ashamed. 

"Sorry, mother, but know we’ve got to be careful.” 

"You go along now, I’ll be back. ...” 

She picked up the buckets with tremblmg hands and went 
back to the cottage. She walked past the sentry and it cost her 
an effort to suppress a giggle. Go on, do your sentry-go, stamp 
your feet! Our boys are here! Down there by the sty is a Red 
Army man and you know nothing about it while you guard the 
officer’s slut, the oificer’s bed. ... Go on, guard them, it’ll be 
ail up with you soon. ...” 

She carefully closed the door giving on to the passage, and 
moved the kitchen settee about as if she were preparing to go to 
bed. She heard the German snoring inside. Fedossya quietly 
crept out into the passage and up to the loft where there was a 
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board loose She slipped through the opening and cautiously 
crawled along the roof Her long skirt hampered her and she 
thought ‘how funny, an old woman like me climbing about on 
the roof like a tomcat,* and she laughed silently in her heart 
The wind rustled in the thatch and the sentry on the other side 
of the house could hear nothing She reached the ground and 
listened for a moment with her heart beating fast No, the 
sentry never suspected there was something going on here at the 
back He knew there was a blank wall at the back and so he 
kept to the front, near the windows ‘And all the time it would 
be easy to get into the cottage from the back,* she thought, with 
elation. 

She crept towards the sty as stealthily as a cat and suddenly 
went cold all over, there was no one there The little shed was 
empty too Could it all have been a vision, a dream born of 
grief and suffering^ No, that was impossible 

“Where are you^** she asked m a cautious whisper 
The straw in the shed rustled Fedossya beamed Of course 
he was there And not alone, either There were three of them 
— three* She was overwhelmed with joy to see two more They 
squatted down near the entrance to the shed Fedossya squatted 
down with them 

“How we have waited, waited* How we*ve looked for you 
day and night*’* she keened m a sing-song whisper, strokmg the 
sleeve of one of the soldiers “And at last you have come, have 
come . . ’* 

“Enough of that, mother, we*ve got to talk to you ** 
“If you must, you must . But aren*t you hungry?” she 
asked, suddenly remembenng her duties as a hostess 
The Red Army man laughed 
“No thanks We didn’t come here to eat ** 

“Then ask your questions ** 

“You belong to this village?** 

“Of course, to this village, where else?” Fedossya was sur- 
prised “Here I was bom, here I’ve lived ” 

“We want to know all about it Where are the Germans? 
Where do they keep all their gear^*' 

She clasped her hands m entreaty 
“Will our side attack the village?” 

“Yes, yes but first we must find out everything ** 
“Well,” Fedossya rested a hand on each knee “Our village 
IS large, three hundred famihes Here are two roads, criss-cross 
At the crossing a green, where the church was, now only the rums 
are there ” 
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“Wait a bit, mother/' 

They unfolded a map and bent over it, using their coats as a 
screen. An electric torch gleamed. 

“Here it is. Right! Cross-roads, green, all correct. . * . 

“On the green, by the church, they've put guns/' 

“How many?" 

Fedossya reflected. 

“ Let me see . . . one, two . . . three . . . four. Yes^ 
four! There's a big house near the church. It used to be the 
village soviet, now it's their headquarters . . . and the prison 
, . . there are five hostages there now.' ' 

“ \^Tiere else are there any Germans?" 

“ Nearest the green one might say in every house. Here on 
the edge, where my house is, there aren't so many but still there 
are a few. There are more guns under the limes as you leave the 
village, but those are different ones, smaller. ..." 

“Ack-ack, perhaps?" 

“May be ack-ack, who knows. . . . They point upw’ards, thin 
little things." 

“ I get you. Any machine-guns?" 

“Yes, of course. . . . Down there, straight along and then 
on the left in the houses. They have made holes in the walls and 
behind each hole is a macb/re-g'cn." 

The Red Army man bending over the map drew little crosses 
and circles on it. 

“They drove the people out of those houses. Germans live 
in them now — wait a bit, how many would there be ... ? One, 
two, five — in five houses . . . and in one more on the way from 
here to the green. ..." 

“Are there many of them?" 

“Hard to tell. . . . They come and go, only their captain sits 
tight. . . . They say there are about two hundred of them." 

“Many sentries?" 

“No, they just stick to the houses, like that one in front of 
mine. They're scared at night, and don't stray far, always in 
twos. In the daytime they are bolder, but in the night they are 
afraid, though there is an order that as soon as it is dark, no one 
may go outside. If they see anyone, they never ask who goes 
there, they just shoot. " 

“Any bridges along the road?" 

“Bridges? No. Just a road." 

“Any woods?" 

“No woods here. Only a few trees in the gardens and even 
those are nearly all gone; these devils have cut them down for 
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fuel. Fond of warmth, they are. Along the road be 5 mnd the 
church there are a few limes. But no woods anywhere near — ail 
naked plains for a long way around. Some bushes down in 
the gully, that’s all. It’s difficult here for fuel, we burn 
cowdimg.” 

She looked round alarmed. 

“What is it?” 

“Wait, I’ll go and see whether the sentry hasn’t thought of 
having a look round at the back here.” ‘ She went quietly outside 
and listened. The wind moaned drearily, badtled in the gully, 
rustled the thatch on the roof. WTien it calmed down for an 
instant she could hear the heavy regular pacing of the sentry 
and the crunching of the snow under his boots. Fedossya came 
back. 

“It’s all right, he’s still on sentry-go.” 

The Red Army men folded their map. 

“We must go now. Thanks, mother.” 

“What for? My Vassya was in the Red Army. The Germans 
killed him right here, near the village.” 

The electric torch went out. 

‘‘When can we expect you?” 

“That remains to be seen. . . . It’s up to the commander 
. . . according to circumstances.” 

“What circumstances? Just you hurry up, it's time . . . 
we’ve been waiting for you a whole month, looking for you 
to come. ...” 

“It’s not an easy matter, mother.” 

“I know it isn’t easy, but it isn’t easy for us either. . . . Do 
your best, bo37S, do what you can.” 

Suddenly she remembered: “Wait! There’s something 
else ” 

“What is it?” 

“Their chief, that is to say their commander, is in my house. 
. . , There’s nobody else, only the sentry in front. He is sleeping 
like the dead, with his hussy. The sentry could be killed, or if 
not, I could let you in quietly, through the roof. You could 
catch him, like a quail. ...” 

The eyes of the youngest Red Army man sparkled. 

“Come on, bo^^sl” 

“ Wait a minute. Think first. ...” 

“WTiat’s there to think about? Drag out the blighter by the 
scruff of the neck and have done with it.” 

“Yeah, it’s easy to make a fool of yourself. Ail right, you do 
him in— and then? Next morning there’s a row They 'phone up 
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headquarters and their command sends such a lot of men here, 
that our whole plan goes up in smoke. . . . “ 

“That’s right, so it would. ...” 

“A line reconiiaissaiice it would be! Now they’re sitting 
quieti}/^ feeling nice and comfortable, you can see for yourself, 
their captain has only one sentry to guard him. But if we frighten 
them, we can spoil the whole show.” 

“All right, but I did want that fritz badly.” 

“Another time. Now' we’re going home quietly.” 

“And where may your home be?” Fedossya wanted to know. 

“We only call it that, mother. Our homes are far away, but 
in v;ar 'home’ is one’s unit. You could show us the best way. 
On our wny here we were nearly drowned in the snow.” 

“I’ll shovr vcli! Down here, straight down into the gully and 
then along the brce!:, along the brook. Only be careful there 
because our dead he there unburied. . . . The brook will lead 
you out into the plain, there are two villages there, Okhaby and 
Zelentsi: only the Germans are there, same as here.” 

“We know that — so long as we don’t meet anyone round 
here.” 

“You needn’t worry about that. This sentry in front of my 
house is the last one, there aren’t any more. Walk slowly and 
stop when the wind stops, or else the fritz mighi hear the snow 
creak.” 

Three stooping shadows followed her, stopping when she 
stopped. 

“Here’s the gully. Go straight down here; take care, it’s 
slippery.” 

“Well, see you later, mother. Thanks for everything. You're 
a real good sort.” 

“Good-bye, boys. Hurry up, come back soon.” 

“We’Jl do our best. You had better go home. It’s cold.” 

“Don’t worry about that. I'm used to it.” 

Fedossya stood on the edge of the gully and looked down. 
The patrol moved quickly along the path and it was increasingly 
difficult to distinguish them in their white cloaks against the 
snow. Finahy they completely melted into the dark, and 
vanished into the night and the flurry of snow as if they ^ had 
never existed. She felt as if she had escaped from prison for a 
short space, breathed freely for a minute and was now voluntarily 
returning to her chains She looked with loathing at the dark 
shape of her cottage, where the German was sleeping with his 
slut and wffiere she had to go and listen to his hateful snoring. ^ 

Yes, he was still snoring, w-histling through his nose and his 
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fiussy was muttering in her sleep. Fedossya smiled with revenge- 
ful pleasure: 'It’s all up with you soon. The Red Army will 
come, they will go straight into the room and drag you off the 
feather bed!’ 

Would she, Fedossya, hear them come creeping close, or 
wouldn’t she w^ake until they were right inside the cottage ? No, 
she knew she could not sleep another wink until they came, until 
the village was freed. 

The snow crunched under the sentry’s boots. Werner snored, 
whistling through his nose. Everything remained unchanged, 
as it had been yesterday and the day before. And yet it was 
quite different. For the first time in a month, for the first time 
since Vassya was killed, Fedossya’s heart swelled with gladness. 
She felt it blaze, fiare up, warm her and rise from her heart like 
a tall flame. She put her hand over her mouth to hold back the 
cry that was struggling to express her magnificent happiness for 
all to hear. As yet no one knew of this happiness except she 
herself — no one else in the whole village. They had all waited 
with unwavering faith, but she alone knew that now it w’-as possible 
to wait in a different way. Now one could speculate as to wEen 
it would happen. To-day, to-morrow, the day after? How long 
would it take the three scouts to get back to their unit? And how 
long would it take the unit to reach the village? One day, two 
days, three days? Fedossya knew that it could not be more than 
three days. It would be too cruel, too stupid if the five hostages 
in the Kommandantur were to die. 

Werner had given them three days. It suddenly passed 
through Fedossya's mind that these three days were not a term 
set for the life of the hostages, but that during those three days a 
black pit was opening to swallow up the Germans. Before the 
three days were out the Germans would look into the relentless 
eyes of the Red Army men and see death. 

In every one of the three hundred cottages of the village 
human beings were suffering, waiting, weeping with unshaken 
confidence, finding strength in the magic words: "Our people 
will come back!” But out of the whole village only Fedossya 
knew for certain not only that they would come — she had never 
had any doubts about that — but that they were already on their 
way, that final sentence had already been passed on the German 
hordes. It had come too late to save Olena, but it would be in 
time for the five in the Kommandantur. It was impossible that 
it should not be in time for them. 
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That night Gapiik, the headman, stayed in the Kom- 
mandantur until a late hour. Using the accounts of the col- 
lective farm as a guide, he was meticulously calculating the exact 
quantity of grain which each householder was to give up. The 
German sergeant, a book-keeper by trade, was helping him. 
Gapiik sweated and got all muddled up in his figures. The 
lamp smoked. The soldiers watched the two men at the table 
with sleepy eyes. The headman computed and added, multi- 
plied and divided, constantly making mistakes which elicited 
angry remarks from the sergeant. 

Gapiik tried to keep his mind on the work but without success. 
.He could not escape from the nagging thought that all these 
figures and calculations might prove useless. More than likely 
they would. It was easy to write down things on paper, easy to 
read them out aloud, it was even comparatively easy to tell each 
householder exactly how much he or she owed the German state. 
But that was not enough — papers and forms wouldn’t satisfy 
the captain or the higher command. What they wanted were 
deliveries. They wanted bread, not papers — and Gapiik doubted 
very much whether anyone in the village had any intention of 
giving it to them. For which refusal, when ail was said and done 
it would be he, Gapiik, who would be made responsible. The 
captain’s threats sounded convincing enough and the headman 
knew that he had the power to carry out his threats any time 
he liked. 

Nor had Gaplik’s idea of taking hostages produced any results 
whatsoever. The hostages were locked up, but for all that no 
one had come to the Kommandantur with a statement about the 
young criminal. That again would be his, Gapiik’s responsibility. 
The captain had to find a scapegoat, he had to have one in order 
to prove his zeal in the eyes of his superiors. And the scapegoat 
would, of course, be he, the headman. 

“Wiat the devil are you scribbling there?’" the sergeant 
shouted at him. '"You’ve messed up the whole column. Now, we’ll 
have to do the whole thing all over again. What on earth are 
you thinking about?” 

Gapiik smiled submissively. What was he thinking about? 
He could hardly tell the sergeant that. He bent even lower over 
his paper and scratched with his pen with even greater zeal. 

Finally the calculations were finished. Outside the night was 
very dark and the wind shrieked piercingly. Gapiik slowly 
buttoned up his sheepskin. 

"Perhaps somebody could see me home,” he said at last. 
There was a sentry in front of his house, but before he could 
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reach the pioteclion of the sentiy's rifle he would have to walk 
alone some distance through the village in the black and stormy 
night The sergeant shrugged his shoulders 

"‘What^ You afraid of going home alone^ Sorry, I can*t 
send a soldier without permission from the captain 
'*What about yourself^"' Gaplik suggested timidly 
The sergeant banged his fist on the table 
"Of all the crazy notions* Headquarters may ring us up any 
minute and you have the cheek to ask me to leave my post and 
play nursemaid to you* In any case, what are you afraid of^ 
They daren’t so much as stick their noses out of doors at night m 
this viUage ” 

Gaplik made no leply and slunk out of the room On the 
threshold he stopped and hesitated After the light m the room 
the darkness seemed even blacker, almost tangible, impenetrable, 
as thick as tar He stood still a moment until his eyes got used 
to the darkness and he could distinguish the faint outlines of the 
trees and roofs on the other side of the street Then he turned up 
the collar of his sheepskin coat and grimly set out for home He 
was bemg treated like a dog, he thought bitterly Every 
German had the right to shout at him, every one of them could 
vent his bad temper on him The captam, the sergeant, even 
any private considered himself vastly superior to him, Gaplik, 
and all the time he had to work like a horse and then risk his 
life on top of everything else He looked round fearfully 

Curfew orders were all very well, but in this cursed village 
anything might happen The sergeant himself had been afraid 
to go out, the telephone was only an excuse; the sergeant had 
simply funked it All the same, he had driven Gaplik out into 
the dark night, even though theie was danger at every step 
He tried to sneak across the village, making as little noise as 
possible, but the snow creaked and crunched underfoot, and the 
wind, as if on purpose, died dowm for minutes on end, making 
the sound of his footsteps, as he imagined, audible to the whole 
village Suddenly it seemed to him that someone was standing 
at the turning He stopped m his tracks, chilled with terror 
The shadow did not stir Gaplik waited breathlessly for the 
next move 

For an instant he thought of going back and spending the 
night in the Kommandantur If the worst came to the worst he 
could stay there until morning But he was afraid to turn his 
back on the somethmg that seemed to wait on the comer 
if he took his eyes off it, it might leap at him and 

With a determination bred of despair he moved forward 
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And saw that the something was only a roadside bush How 
could he have forgotten the existence of that bush* Why, he 
had passed it in the daytime times out of number* 

But just at that moment Gaplik’s foot slipped and in that 
split second he realized that something terrible was happening to 
him He was suffocating — somethmg was blinding his eyes, 
gagging his mouth, smothering his head He tried to cry out, 
but a vigorous blow knocked him down Gaplik felt himself 
being lifted up and carried away with his feet off the ground 
The snow creaked and he heard somebody breathing hard Then 
a door squeaked on its hinges He was thrown down roughly, 
he felt the touch of hands and understood that he was being 
bound Finally the cloth covering his head was pulled off He 
blinked A flickering lamp threw a feeble light on the interior 
of the hut and the people m it Gaplik recognized Alexander, 
the lame groom, and the sun-tanned face of Frossya Grokhach 
He began to tremble, his bald head quivered on his long neck, 
and he was quite unable to control this tremor 

A wrinkled little woman, whom Gaplik did not know, said 
'"Sit down, Alexander. You can read and write and everything 
must be taken down, so that it should be all right and proper, 
according to rule '' 

They sat down at the table Gaplik watched them in an 
absolute frenzy of terror Shadows flitted over their faces as the 
reddish flame of the little lamp flickered and smoked 

‘'Stand up, you* You are before your judges,” said another 
woman, and vigorously blew her nose on to the floor 
He stood up with an effort 

“Stand here, you viper* Why are you fidgetmg about? 
Stand up like a man*” 

“YouTe askmg too much of him, Terpilikha,” Frossya com- 
mented 

Terpilikha did not understand 

“He must stand up properly This is a court of law We 
could have done for him then and there on the road But as we 
are giving him a fair trial, he must behave decently ” 

Gaplik was shivermg all over with fear He was in a hut 
almost next door to the German Kommandantur, in a village 
under German occupation, but he, Gaplik, was standing with his 
hands bound m front of a table, and behind the table were sitting 
a handful of women and a lame horse-groom who declared that 
they were his judges, that this was a court of law and that they 
were gomg to try him, Gaplik, the headman appointed by the 
German authorities. And this was not a horrible dream, but reality 
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'"Well, what's your name, you scum?" Terpilikha asked 
Gaplik wanted to reply, but the words stuck in his throat, all 
he could utter was an marticulate sound 

‘‘What's this? Are you pretendmg to be a baby, you and your 
crooning Don't play the fool here, but speak up ’ As if we had 
tune to coddle a bit of dung like you And you, Alexander, be 
sure to take down everythmg Well, what is your name?" 

“You know it well enough," Gaplik muttered sullenly 
“I didn’t ask you, you viper, whether I knew or didn't know 
A trial is a trial, and you are bound to answer questions What 
IS your name?" 

“Gaplik, Peter " 

“Peter, is it? My father was Peter Pity to waste a 
good name on such vermin as you*" 

“Easy, Aunt Gorpina, let me take it down " 

“Go on, wnte it down, write everything down properly. 
What’s the next thmg? Oh, yes, your age?" 

“Forty-eight " 

“Forty-eight How could the earth carry such muck as you 
all those years? Write, write, Alexander*" 

“It's all been put down long ago Go on with the questions " 
“Well, what comes next? Oh, yes . you’re the headman, 
aren't you?" 

“Yes, I’m the headman," he confirmed dreanly 
“Headman, mdeed* Fl3ang high, eh? And what were you 
before that?" 

He was silent, his eyes on the ground 
“Well? Ashamed to tell us? Must have been somethmg 
even worse than headman?" 

He was silent and stared obstmately at the pomts of his 
boots 

“Hey, you* If I clip you one on the ear, you'll start talkmg 
fast enough Come on, answer!" 

“Wait, Gorpma I’ll ask him," Alexander intervened 
She opened her mouth to object, but thought better of it and 
flapped her hand “All right, you do it, let’s see what you can 
do with him " 

Alexander scrutmized Gaplik closely Then he asked m a 
calm, quiet voice “Have you been m jail?" 

He still kept his eyes on his boots 
“Did you do a long stretch?" 

“Long enough " 

“How long?" 

Silence, 
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'mat for?'* 

Silence again 

"Are you of peasant stock, or working-class or of the ruling 
class?" 

Terpilikha was preparing to intervene when he suddenly 
replied "Peasant stock " 

"Kulak, eh?" 

"So he’s a kulak^" Terpilikha announced triumphantly "So 
he wanted to suck up a bit more of the peasant’s blood, the old 
bloodsuckert" 

"Wait a bit, Gorpina " 

"Why should I wait? Is this a trial or isn’t it? I've the same 
rights as you Or more Who was it who said all the time that it 
couldn’t be done? And now we’ve done it " 

"Quite true only wait while I ask him some more 
questions " 

"All right, go ahead, ask himf" 

"So you were a kulak and when did you escape from 
prison?" 

"As soon as the war started " 

"And you were trymg to get home, eh?" 

"Yes ’" 

"And where may that 'home* be?" 

"Near Rostov " 

"Oh, yes, near Rostov . and where did you meet the 
Germans?" 

"Same place, near Rostov " 

"And that was where they recruited you, eh?" 

"Yes " 

"Wait a bit, Alexander, we must ask him why he was m 
prison " 

At once an expression of mvmcible obstmacy appeared on the 
face of the accused 

"So you won’t tell us why you went to prison?" 

Silence 

"Then you were in prison before the kulaks were dealt with?" 
"Yes " 

"Hm Been out with Petliura?" 

"Yes " 

Terpilikha raised her hands m amazement 
"With Pethura, just think of that!" 

"It’s all clear now," began Alexander "Kulak, bandit, 
Pethura man. You were against the Soviets from the very 
start, eh?" 
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‘Trom the start/' Gaplik quietly agreed, 

‘'And finally you took service with the Germans 
Terpihkha jumped out from behmd the table 
"It's because of him that Levanyuk was hanged, it's because 
of him that five people are m the Kommandantur waiting for 
death He went with the Germans to requisition cows, he 
dragged the cattle out of the byres, he took my last cow — what did 
he care whether my children starved^ He took the last cows from 
the Kalsayuks, from the Migors, from the Kachurovs*" 

"And from the Lissys and the Smolyachenkos/' Fiossya 
added 

"He helped the Geimans rob the village '' 

"It's all clear, no more speechifying " 

"Hush, you women'" Terpihkha intervened, having made 
more noise than all the rest put together "If it's a trial, it's a 
trial and everything must be told " 

"But what more is there to telP We know everything Every 
day we see how people perish because of him, how blood and 
tears are shed every day " 

"Well, what is bemg proposed^" Terpihkha asked cere- 
moniously 

"Kill the viper'" 

"Kill him'" 

"Well, comrades, it has been moved that the viper should be 
killed All those in favour please raise their hands " 

Every hand was raised 

"Who is agamst^ Who abstams?" 

"None " 

"Well, then, comrades, it's all clear Alexander, write it 
down and read it out " 

Alexander scratched with his pen on the paper for a long 
time All waited m silence Fmally he stood up, 

"This court, consistmg of Alexander Ovssi, Gorpina Terpi- 
likha, Frossya Grokhach " 

"Not Frossya, Euphrosma," Frossya corrected, and Alexander 
bent over the paper 

" Euphrosma Grokhach, Natalia Lemesh, and Pelagea 
Puzyr, having examined the accused Peter Gaplik, kulak, 
criminal and headman m the service of the Germans, have 
unanimously condemned him to death " 

Gaplik went deathly pale and stared at them with his eyes 
starting out of his head 

"Well, everything seems to be in order/' Terpilikha 
announced 
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*‘Wait a minute/^ Frossya said ''We have sentenced him all 
right, but how are v/e gomg to carry out the sentence? 

They looked at each other, nonplussed 
‘Tiue, how are we going to do 
'‘Best hang him/' Pelagea Puzyr suggested 
I 'Where shall we hang him^ Here m the housed'' 

"Nonsense Knock him on the head with a batten and have 
done with it " 

"We can't shoot him, got no firearms " 

"\\Tiat, shoots So the Germans should hear it and catch us 
aU?" 

Gaplik began to shake They were discussing him, discussing 
the best means to put him to death, just as if he were not there 
at all, as if he were already a lifeless lump of flesh Terror over- 
come him, he felt he was going to be sick and he sank to his 
knees 

"Good people have mercy on me* I have sinned against you^ 
but I swear I wall never sin again " 

He grovelled, beat his head against the floor and agamst the 
women's feet They shrank back m disgust 
"Keep away* Huh, you vermin*” 

Gaplik began to w^eep Tears ran down his cheeks, leaving 
dirty marks 

"Good people, I entreat you, I entreat you by the heads of 
your children*'' 

"Our children^ It's because of you, son of a bitch, that our 
children are perishing, all because of you*” 

"They made me do it, they forced me*” Gaplilc sobbed m 
despair 

"Stop that howlmg, or I'll fetch you one on the head with a 
log So they made you do it, you poor innocent and 
who pushed through to Rostov to meet the Germans^ Eh^'' 
"Have mercy, have mercy*” he gasped, grovelling on the floor. 
They looked at him, sick with loathing 
"Faugh, it makes one sick to look at you Couldn't live like a 
man, and now he can’t die like a man*” Pelagea said indignantly 
"Listen, women, there's no point in wastmg any more time 
on him He might bring the Germans about our ears with his 
howling ” 

Alexander went up to Gaplik from behind and threw a noose 
over his neck 

"For the good cause,” he said, and spat m his hand Frossya 
screamed. 

"Quietl” 
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Gaplik’s lingers bent convulsively and clutclied at the floor. 
His legs twitched and then stretched. He was dead. 

''Come on, give a hand. . . . Frossya, take holdr' 

He took hold of the body by the arms. Frossya took the legs. 
Terpilikha cautiously looked outside. 

All was quiet except for the howling of the wind, 

"Come on, hurry up, into the well with him.’’ 

There was an old well outside the house, dry for many a year. 
Now it was half full of snow. They threw the body into it. It 
fell softly, making no sound. Alexander took a shovel and threw 
snow on top. 

"Hell be ail right there until the spring. In the spring well 
have to get him out. By morning hell be ail covered with snow 
and not a trace of him left." 

"How are we to get home now?” 

"No need to. Why wander about at night. We were lucky 
once, might be unlucky a second time,” Alexander objected. 
"Plenty of room in the house, sleep here until morning and in 
the morning you can ad go home and no-one 11 be any the 
wiser.” 

They settled down as best they could on the floor and the 
benches. But they found it difficult to sleep. 

"Alexander, you put those minutes away in a safe place 
— when our people come back, we must have it to show.” 

"Ill put it away where no one can find it, don’t you worry.” 

"You see, Alexander, it all w^ent off aU right,” Terpilikha 
rubbed it in once more. 

"Why shouldn’t it go off all right?” he muttered, already half 
asleep. 

VII 

THE DOOR BLEW TO WITH A BANG. FEDOSSYA JUMPED AND 
dropped the bucket she was carrying. The water ran in a broad 
stream over the clay floor of the kitchen. 

"Clumsy clod!” shouted Werner furiously, as he jumped to 
get his beautifully polished boots out of the way of the dirty 
water. 

Fedossya made no reply. Her heart thumped and raced in 
her breast. She mopped up the water with a cloth, but her hands 
trembled and she went over the same already dry places several 
times, leaving pools of water in other places. No, to-day she 
was no use for any work. Every sound, every rustle made her 
jump as if she had been struck. She was aU agog with expecta- 
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lion Why, they might arrive any minute, they were already on 
their way 

It weighed heavily on her mind that no one else m the whole 
Village knew about it, except herself Of course, it was better 
that way, but it was hard, waiting like this all by herself ^ Her 

heart lost a beat, her breath came short Why, they might 

come any minute now — any mmute 

“You must work out the best way to manage it ” Werner 
threw the words over his shoulder to Pussy, who was still lying 
in bed He went out, slamming the door, and Fedossya jumped 
again 

Pussy lay with her arms thrown back over her head and bit 
her lip She didn’t like the tone of Werner’s partmg words As 
if she were his slave who must fulfil his every command He 
couldn’t find the guerillas, although he had all these soldiers at 
his orders, and telephones and everything — and yet he wanted 
her. Pussy, with whom not a soul in the village would so much as 
pass the time of day — yes, he demanded that she should find them 
for him Pussy was growing angrier and angrier He was cer- 
tainly gettmg above himself Did he thmk that just for his silk 
nightdress and his miserable stockmgs he had the right to shout 
at her^ 

She knew perfectly well that nothing would and nothing 
could come of any approach to her sister They had ceased to 
be on speaking terms with each other long before the war Olga 
had come to the little market town several times to attend con- 
ferences or classes, but had never come to see her there She was 
obviously of the opinion that Pussy was not worth visitmg. 
According to her, it was some sort of dreadful crime that Pussy 
did not work, did not rum her hands with washmg clothes, did 
not scrub floors or learn tractor-driving Olga wanted everybody 
to be like her She was as strong as a horse and forgot how weak 
her sister was Olga never bothered about her looks, just wound 
her thick plaits of hair round her head any old how In winter 
her hands were chapped with the frost and in summer she was 
tanned as brown as any gipsy Pussy stretched out her hand 
towards the mirror hanging above the bed and began to scrutinize 
herself, her thin plucked eyebrows, her black curls, her round 
eyes with their black lashes, her thin lips which revealed her 
sharp tnangular teeth 

No, she was no good for the sort of work Olga was doing. 
Besides, why should she work^ Seryosha had been in the Army 
and had had his pay, quite sufiicient for the few thmgs that could 
be bought in the little market town But Olga didn’t understand 
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In her opinion Seryosha was having a bad time. But why? 
Pussy couldn’t make it out. He had a wile who could dress well 
even with the miserable rags one could get hold of, whose hair was 
done beautifully, who took good care of her hands and looked 
better than any of these smalktovna frumps, who were always 
running about, always in a hurry, always doing something. And 
the fact that the3’' had no children, that Pussy dicn i v/ant any 
children? Well, she didn’t want any and that was that. Plenty 
of children about without her adding to them. Seryosha had 
married her, Pussy, and not some imaginary children, and when 
they got married Seryosha had said nothing about wanting 
children. And yet these trilies had been enough to make Olga 
treat her own sister like a stranger. How then would she treat 
her now? What did she expect of Pussy anyway? There had 
been no news of Seryosha at all, not since he went to the front 
five whole months ago. Pie must have been killed or taken 
prisoner — or else how was it that in five months not a single 
letter or postcard had come from him? Who knew how^ long 
this war would last? What should she do, wait a year or two, 
perhaps even longer, and then finally starve to death, or what? 
No, she had acted very sensibly. What if Kurt was a German? 
The Germans were masters now% they ruled and would continue 
to rule. The Bolsheviks were finished, that was quite clear. 
Everything would be perfectly all right if only Kurt hadn’t 
been so cross and irritable these last few days. He was being so 
very rude to her and now he was demanding this interview with 
Olga. Pussy knew that she would never dare attempt to see 
her sister. But how could she escape from this mess? And 
anyway, who had told Kurt that Olga was her sister? 

Pussy got up and dressed slowly. She was in a bad temper. 
This was the last straw, that Kurt should make such demands on 
her. Didn’t he have his spies, his informers, the whole machinery 
for such jobs ? 

Pussy^ carelessly threw the bedspread on the bed and took 
Werner’s tunic from the chair to hang it up. A paper rustled in 
the pocket of the tunic. Pussy glanced towards the door and 
quickly took out the paper. It was a letter in a long blue envelope, 
with a German address on it. She could not read German, but 
she took the letter out of the envelope all the same. The blue 
envelope intrigued her. 

The four pages of the blue letter were covered with wTiting 
in a small and regular hand. A dried and pressed flower was 
stuck in the top corner of the first page. Pussy pressed the paper 
to her nose. It smelled of some foreign scent. There could be 
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no doubt about it, the letter was from a woman Pussy bit her 
lip until the blood came So a woman was wntmg to Kurt from 
there, from Germany, on fine quality paper, in a small regular 
hand Of course, the letter might be from anyone — his mother, 
for instance, but the flower^ 

Pussy would have given anything to read that letter and find 
out what this unknown woman had written to Kurt She glanced 
at the date It was quite a recent letter, it must have arrived 
yesterday Kurt was wearmg another tunic to-day and had 
forgotten the letter in his pocket Up to now she had never 
seen any letters or photographs m his possession 

None^ Pussy thought hard Of course, he had another 
wallet, with which he never parted and which he never allowed 
her to touch What could be m that wallet^ And of course 
his mail was brought to him to the Kommandantur and not 
here He could easily keep letters and photographs m that 
drawer of his desk, which he always locked so carefully whenever 
he left the room After all, what did she really know about him^ 
Only what he himself had told her At the beginning, when she 
agreed to come and live with him, he gave her the solemn promise 
that he would take her with him to Dresden and marry her there 
This was no time to get married, that was true, and she under- 
stood that it was necessary to wait In any case it wasn't so very 
important 

Until to-day she had felt quite confident — she knew that she 
was pleasmg Kurt But now Kurt's peremptory demand that 
she should pump Olga for mformation made her see certain 
things in a new light Why did he never mention Dresden now 
and why did he always change the subject whenever she brought 
it up herself^ Why was he always too busy to bother about her 
now, why was he so cross and irritable^ She, Pussy, had not 
changed, she was just as she had been in the begmnmg, when the 
little market town was occupied by the Germans and Kurt was 
billeted on her It was Kurt who had changed, Kurt who was 
different . and now this letter on top of everythmg else . . 

She realized that it was no use sittmg there with the letter 
m her hand— she could not read it anyway Besides, if Kurt 
happened to come m, there would be a row He was always tellmg 
her not to touch his papers 

Pussy put the blue sheet back mto the pocket and hung up 
the tunic She made up her mmd to keep a watchful eye on Kurt, 
find out who wrote to him and also whether his recent rudeness 
to her was due merely to overwork and nerves or to something 
more serious 
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In tlie kitchen Fedossya was rattling the ciockery and the 
noise irritated Passy beyond endurance. 

''Can't you make less noise out there?'' she cried shrilly. 

Fedossya looked in through the open door and Pussy caught 
a very strange look in her eyes. No, this was not the cold hatred 
and contempt which she had always seen up to now in the eyes of 
Fedossya. Now there was triumph there, some private joy, and 
a new fire. Pussy felt annoyed. Wdiat had the old woman to be 
so pleased about? She had probably listened at the keyhole and 
heard the rude tone Kurt was adopting towards Pussy. So even 
this peasant woman had already spotted there was something 
wrong and was enjoying it. 

She remembeied that she could take her revenge on the old 
woman. She had not yet told Kurt about Fedossya's son lying 
dead in the gully. For the first two days she had deliberately 
refrained from doing so in order to torment Fedossya and later, 
when Kurt began to bother her and insist that she should see 
her sister, she had simply forgotten all about it. But now she 
remembered. 

''You wait, I'll tell my husband to-day, as soon as he comes in, 
m tell him," she threatened. 

Fedossya laughed maliciously, put her hands on her hips and 
looked Pussy over from head to heels. 

"What do I care! Tell him, tell your 'husband'!" she replied 
boldly, ironically stressing the word 'husband.' "Tell him, or I 
can tell him. myself, as you don’t seem to have much to say to 
him nowadays. Tell him, tell him a hundred times if you like! 
Get dressed, run to the Kommandantur, run as fast as your legs 
will carry you!" 

Pussy stared at her in surprise. 

"What do you mean?" 

"Nothing. Wliat makes you look so surprised? You wanted 
to tell him and I'm only saying: tell him if you want to! That's 
all you live for, anyway, to spy on us and carry tales to the 
Germans. Why not go then, and tell them what you know?" 

"So I will, you can be sure; so I will." 

"That's what I'm saying: tell him. Wliy only threaten to? 
You won't frighten me with your threats." 

"They'll take your Vassya away from you, you know." 

"Let them. They've already taken him away a month ago, 
they can't take him away more than that." 

"Then why do you go there every day?" 

"Because I do. None* of your business. And if they take 
him, I won't go any more." 
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*'Kurt will have you arrested You know very well that you 
are not allowed to hang about there 

*‘Huh, how frightened I am^ Scared to death* Fm trembling 
all over, can't you see^" 

Fedossya came mto the room Now she was no longer 
sarcastic Her dark eyes blazed 

‘It's you who should be afraid* You* Doyouhear^ Tremble 
and weep with fright " 

Pussy said, cowermg on the settee “What are you talking 
about? What should I be afraid of^“ 

“Of everything* Be afraid of the people They won’t forgive 
you* Be afraid of the water if you tried to drown yourself, the 
water would throw you out* Be afraid of the earth if you wanted 
to hide your head m it, it would not admit youl My Vassya is 
better off lymg there m the gully Levanyuk is better off hanging 
there on the gallows, Olena was better off running naked in the 
snow under the German bayonets all of them are better off than you 
will be The day will come when you will envy them* You will 
weep tears of blood because you are not in their place* You will be 
sorry a hundred times over that it was not you they strangled on 
the gallows, not you they stabbed with bayonets, not you they 
shot dead*” 

Her voice broke with rage and hate, and the fierce joy of 
knowing that the men of the Red Army were already on the 
move, that they were coming, that this very moment, while she 
was shouting all flus straight mto the blenching face of the 
traitress, they might already be advancmg along the road 
“Get out of here,” Pussy whispered “Go at once*” 
Fedossya laughed agam 

“Why not? Can’t say I enjoy lookmg at your snout You 
will remember some day that you told me to get out of my own 
house!” 

She walked out of the room, slamming the door so hard that 
flakes of chalk rained from the whitewashed walls 

“Go and complain to your fellow that I shouted at you*” 
she muttered to herself, feedmg the fire with chips “He won't 
be thmkmg of you very much longer He’ll soon have somethmg 
else to think about, perhaps this very day!” 

But Kurt wasn’t thinking of -Pussy at all He walked mto 
his office m a rage The soldiers, seemg his compressed lips and 
frownmg face, sprang to attention even more smartly than usual 
The sergeant jumped up from his seat at the table 
“Did they nng through from headquarters?” 

“Yes, sir ” 
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"'Wliy didn’t you let me know?’" 

''I was ordered not to, sir/’ 

''What do you mean, ‘ordered not to’?” 

"I was told that it would not be necessary/’ 

"Then why did they ring?” 

"They wished to know whether the arrested woman had made 
a statement yet, sir.” 

"What did you say?” 

"I reported, sir, that she had not made any statement/’ 

"And what else?” the captain hissed. 

The sergeant went pale. 

"Yes, sir . . . and also ... I also reported ...” 

"Well, what else did you report?” 

"I also . . . reported the execution of the arrested 
woman ” 

"Who gave you permission to report that? Who gave you 
permission to inform anyone? Who told you to do that? Did I?” 

Bending forward he slowly walked towards the man standing 
at attention before him. The sergeant dared not step back. 

"Did I give you orders to that effect? Did I tell you to report 
that?” 

"No, sir!” 

Captain Werner raised his hand and hit the sergeant in the 
face with all his strength. 

The sergeant staggered, but still stood at attention and looked 
straight into Werner’s eyes. 

"Who told you, who permitted 370U to report this?” Werner 
asked hoarsely, raising his hand for another blow. 

Red blotches appeared on the sergeant’s face. The trace of 
Werner’s fingers, white at first, were now rapidly becoming 
suffused with blood and stood out in angry crimson. 

"Wliere is the headman? Has he been here to-day?” 

The sergeant stared unwinkingiy into the eyes of Captain 
Werner. 

"Not yet, sir.” 

"How much grain has been delivered?” 

"None at all, sir. Up to now no one has been here.” 

Werner swore. 

"And what about the boy who was shot?” 

"No one has come, sir.” 

The captain furiously pushed a chair away, and threw a sheet 
of blotting paper from the table to the floor. The sergeant 
quickly bent down, picked it up and put it back on the table. 

"Send for the headman. This minute!” 



'Tes, sir '' 

The seigeant clicked his heels and went outside Wernei 
opened the drawers and threw the papers on the table He was 
in a towering rage That cursed woman had not said a word and 
would not have said anything if the mterrogation had lasted a 
yesLi She would have died a hundred deaths and still said 
nothing But there at headquarters they would say that he had 
been in too much of a hurry, that he had acted irresponsibly and 
had let slip through his fingers the last chance of picking up a 
trail that might lead to the mysterious guerilla detachment, 
elusive as the wmd, which was operatmg m the neighbounng 
area And now this idiot of a sergeant could thmk of nothmg 
better than to report that the woman was dead Of course, it 
was quite obvious they never even called him to the telephone, 
but simply talked to his subordmates behmd his back Of course, 
they were puttmg a spoke m his wheel at headquarters and 
carrying on intrigues agamst him behmd his back. And on top 
of it all, there was still no delivery of gram Nearly twenty-four 
hours had gone by and no one had come yet, no one had given 
any information as to where the gram was hidden That idiot 
of a headman had assured him that they would be frightened^ 
Frightened? Not much’ Easy for the fellows at headquarters 
to talk about his having the headman to help him, but this 
particular headman had turned out to be totally useless — he 
could get nothing done, could achieve nothing, and had not the 
slightest influence on the villagers 

The sergeant was clickmg his heels mside the door. 

^*Well?'' 

‘T beg to report, sir, that the headman has gone 
“What do you mean, gone^ I said send for him!" 

“I have to report that I went to fetch him myself, but he 
had gone " 

Captam Werner shrugged his shoulders 
“Where did he go^" 

“I beg to report, sir, nobody knows 
Werner boiled over 

“What’s that^ Are you crazy ^ Shall I have to go and find 
him for you, or what^" 

“I have to report, sir, that we have looked everywhere Last 
night the headman was here until late, we checked up together 
on the estimated quantity of gram reserves m the village About 
midmght he left here to go home He never got there and hasn’t 
been seen by anyone since ’’ 

“Have you made mquiries?" 
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^^Yes, sir;^ 

**Could he have cleared out?'' 

“Probably, sir!” 

“Here's a nice mess!” Werner said gloomily, staring at the 
telephone, “What next?” 

“I beg to report, sir, I don't know.” 

“Idiot,” roared the captain- “What good was the fellow to 
us anyway? Did he help us? What did he do? What did he 
fix up for us? "VlTiat?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Well, sit down and write a report to headquarters that the 
headman has run away, let them send another one, perhaps they 
might find one with a bit more gumption.” 

The sergeant left the room and took a sheet of paper. On it 
he wrote a report on the flight of the headman and a denunciation 
of the captain who wanted to conceal from headquarters the 
execution of the prisoner Olena Kostyuk. 

“Sause!” 

The sergeant jumped up and with a gesture betra^dng long 
habit he deftly slipped the unfinished denunciation into the 
drawer of his desk. 

“Who was on patrol in the village during the night? Question 
them all” 

“I have already questioned them, sir, but none of them saw 
anything,” 

“A fine state of affairs, I must say. Apparently it's possible 
to wander around in the village and even to leave it without 
our sentries seeing an^dhing. At this rate we may one fine day 
be slaughtered in our sleep, sentries and all, like so many sheep! 
How was it they saw nothing? After all, Gaplik didn’t % away 
through the air, he must have walked. What have they been 
doing? Sleeping?” 

“It is impossible to sleep in this cold, sir. And the storm 
makes such a noise that a man well acquainted with the locality 
can easily slip through. There ought to be sentries posted all 
round the village, sir.” 

“I didn't ask for your opinion about what ought to be and 
what ought not to be done! Where are the men you're going to 
post as sentries? Have you got sufficient men for that? By the 
way, what were you doing yourself? Didn't you know that the 
headman required special protection?” 

The sergeant remembered that Gaplik had asked to be escorted 
home and had obviously been afraid of going out alone. He 
would therefore obviously have been too scared to run away 
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alone at night But the sergeant preferred not to mention this 
to the captain. He did not want to irritate him even more The 
sergeant had a guilty conscience — he thought he ought after all 
to have seen that fool of a Gaplik home 

'"Bunch of idiots^ Nice outfit to fight a war with/' grumbled 
the captain 

The sergeant, at attention, was waiting near the door 
"Well, what are you waiting for^^ Go, wnte your report, 
give them a treat, write, write! A fine assistant they've picked 
for me, I must say " 

The sergeant went outside and quickly completed his de- 
nunciation, adding the angry words spoken by Werner in his 
fury WTiile he wrote, the sergeant every now and then felt his 
crimson, achmg cheek with his hand 

Werner bent over his papers but soon realized that he was 
incapable of doing any work in his present state of mind 
"Stay by the telephone, I am going out for a walk " 

"I beg to report, sir, that it is terribly cold outside " 

"I know that without your telling me I came here, didn't 
I?" barked the captain, and turned up his collar 

The wind had abated but the cold was worse than ever The 
snow crunched under foot Although the sky was overcast, the 
snow still hurt the eyes with its blmding glare Werner stopped 
on the threshold of the Kommandantur and stared at the village 
with his heart full of hate The village lay quiet, seemingly 
peaceful under the tall caps of snow covermg its roofs There 
was no sign of life except for a few German soldiers busying them- 
selves here and there Not even a dog barked All the dogs had 
been shot by soldiers the first day They had attacked the 
strangers who broke into the houses ‘Just as savage as their 
masters,' Werner had thought at the time 

The sleeping village, for all its apparent calm, held a threat of 
secret hostility for the captain No, it would be better to be at 
the front and fight the enemy man to man, he thought They 
called this a ‘rest period ' — ^to sit here and estabhsh order in an 
occupied village Easier said than done. It was a month since 
they had driven out the* Bolsheviks, but up to now every one of 
his plans and moves had been frustrated by the inflexible, 
stubborn, silent resistance of the villagers What were these 
dull-witted people up to^ They did not seem to understand that 
they would have to give way m the end, that they could achieve 
nothing even if they all penshed to the last man, and that 
whatever they did things would go on precisely the same accord- 
ing to plans worked out m Germany well in advance They just 
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refused to accept this plain fact. They were evidently still 
convinced that the Bolsheviks would win. 

The drone of an engine was heard from afar. Werner turned 
down his collar from his ears to listen. It was an aeroplane. The 
purring of the engine sounded thin in the clear air, like the whine 
of a mosquito. But the sound grew louder and stronger. W erner 
scanned tne sky, shielding his eyes with his hand. 

"'There it is, sir/’ the sentry at the door of the Kom- 
rnandantur ventured to say. 

Werner turned in the direction indicated by the sentry. Yes, 
there it was, first the size of a gnat, then of a fly, growing larger 
every second. 

‘"Ours?'' asked the captain in a tone that was half a question, 
half an assertion. 

The sentry listened. 

"'No, must be theirs, sir. By the sound of the engine.’' 

Werner was worried. It was a whole month since the last 
enemy aeroplane had been seen in this district. Were they getting 
nearer again? 

A group of soldiers came out of the house. 

‘"Bolshevik ’plane," said one of them. 

The street was no longer empty. It was suddenly full of 
people. Women were standing in front of the cottages, children 
were tumbling out of the houses m swarms. All were looking 
upwards, hands shielding eyes. 

Malyuchikha gripped her boy Sasha by the shoulder. 

“Is it ours?" 

But no one had any doubts on the matter. The ’plane was 
hedge-hopping. And in the bright glare of the snowy day they 
all saw the unmistakable markings — the red star — on its wings. 

Malyuchikha went down on her knees. Following her, all 
the women sank to their knees together. The children, forgetting 
everything else, rushed out into me middle ol the road, turned 
their faces upward, waved their hands. 

“Ours! It’s ours!" they piped joyfully. Tears ran down the 
grave faces of the women. A ’plane was flying over the village, 
a Soviet ’plane. On its wings, marked with the Red Sfar, the 
badge of freedom, it brought tidings and fraternal greetings from 
the east. The first Soviet ’plane for a month. The first ’plane the 
voice of which was not the sinister drone of death, the staccato 
muffled roar of the German engines, the first ’plane which did 
not show on its wings the crooked black serpent of the swastika. 

Captain Werner heard the cries of the children. He looked 
at the street and saw a sight he had not seen during his whole 
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stay in the village The street was ciowded with people The 
women were kneeling in front of then cottages In the roadway 
flocks of children were hopping about like sparrows, and shouting 
Old men were stretching shaking hands towards the steel bird up 
in the sky Werner trembled with rage 

"Drive this mob away?" he shouted at his men They did 
not understand Werner drew his revolver and fired into the 
crowd of childien A shot cracked, then a second But the 
captain had missed His hand was unsteady with rage The 
children scattered like a flock of sparrows The women rushed 
after then* children In an instant the whole crowd scattered 
as if the wind had blown them away The people vanished, 
behind hurriedly slammed doors In front of Werner's eyes the 
village reverted to its empty silence 

"Here you, you oafs, didn’t you hear what I said^" Werner 
turned to the soldiers who stood petrified He was furious that 
they had all seen him shoot and miss — ^miss at such close range 
too "You idiots stand here and calmly watch a hostile demon- 
stration And where are the anti-aircraft guns^ What are they 
domg^” 

Just at that moment one of the anti-aircraft guns fired The 
shell-burst, a little dark cloud, appeared far behind the 'plane 
The next shot was even further away The 'plane rose a little 
higher and disappeared m the distance 

"What have you been waiting for — to put salt on his tail, or 
what^ Aie you asleep on that battery^" Werner roared at the 
bombardier runnmg up to him 

"We thought it was one of ours, sir and afterwards 
"All the women in the village knew whose it was, only you 
had to think this, and that and the other ^ Wait until I 

"Sorry, sir, but it was the first 'plane " the bombardier 
tried to justify the gun-crew 

"Hold your tongue’ No one asked you’ First 'plane indeed 
If he had chucked a bomb on j^our battery you’d have had your 
* first 'plane, sir ' ’ Idiots ’" 

Captain Werner turned away and returned to the Kom- 
mandantur in a towermg rage He was trembling aU over with 
fury This damned unlucky day These damned villagers 
"Well, has the headman turned up^" he roared 
The sergeant, frightened out of his wits jumped up from his 
chair 

"No, sir, captain, sir we had no orders to continue 
the search, sir " 

Werner snorted angrily and sat down Of course, these 
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damned idiots, none of them thought oi anything , . . and the 
responsibility for everything would be his, Werner's, alone. His 
good friends at headquarters would see to that. 

It suddenly occurred to him that if there was any trouble, 
further unpleasantness might arise because of his relations with 
Pussy. It would be regarded as further proof of his undesirably 
lenient attitude tow^ards the native population. 

"1 shall have to get rid of her,'' he concluded unwillingly. 

He^did not want to do anything. Why did they bother him, 
a fighting officer, mth all these afiairs of commissariat ? Why 
make him a sort of policeman in this damned hole ? What could 
he do here? Piles of papers, papers and more papers. No 
getting away from them. Both Gaplik and the sergeant had 
rummaged day and night in the books of the collective farm, but 
nothing had come of that either. The Army was demanding 
grain, meat, fats. But as long ago as last autumn the cunning 
Bolsheviks had driven away the herds of the collective farm and 
now the few miserable cows left in the cowsheds of the cottages 
were hardly sufficient to feed his own unit. As for the grain, it 
had either been taken out of the district or was so well hidden 
that there was no way of getting at it. 

''Well, what about the hostages?'’ 

"They are sitting in the detention-room, sir." 

"Did they get anything to eat?" 

"N-no, sir . , . nothing, sir." 

"To drink?" 

"Nothing, sir," the soldier said in a low voice. 

"Good, very good. Not a crumb of bread, not a drop of water! 
They don't want to give us any food, so we won't give them any 
food, ha-ha! If they want to die, let them die. The loss will 
be small. ..." 

Werner was restless and went out again. He thought of 
going home but remembered that Pussy was there and changed 
his mind. Instead he turned towards the gun-position. Guns 
were a passion with him, although he was not an artilleryman. 
Now he decided to let off steam by giving the gun-crew the edge 
of his tongue. 

A few minutes later his raucous voice could be heard across 
the green, shouting orders to the soldiers and swearing at them. 

"He's in a temper," one of the soldiers remarked in the 
Kommandantur. 

"He's got reason enough ..." said another. "He can't get 
any grain deliveries and now the headman has run away on top 
of it. . . . " 
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‘"Smart fellow 

The sergeant glanced suspiciously at the soldier who had 
spoken last 

“^What's that^ Are you by any chance envying the headman^ ’ * 
“Nothing to envy him for, sergeant, “ the soldier replied, 
looking into the eyes of the sergeant with an assumption of 
innocence “He won't go far * our men will be sure to catch him." 
“If he made for the rear " added another soldier 
“And if he went in the other direction, the Bolsheviks will 
settle his hash. No, not much to envy him for " 

“Perhaps the muzhiks simply did him in on the quiet “ 

The sergeant was startled 

“Nonsense* How could the muzhiks do him in^ He was here 
until late at night and never arrived home at all " 

“Perhaps he was waylaid " 

“Rot! No one is about after dark There's a curfew!" the 
sergeant shouted angrily 

The soldier looked askance at him, but said nothing After 
all, the sergeant could not possibly have forgotten that within 
the last twenty-four hours, despite the curfew and despite the 
sentries and patrols, a boy had crept up to the barn and that the 
body of this boy had disappeared mysteriously, although dead 
bodies do not usually wander about much on their own 

"'And anyway, what's all this talk about^ Go and do your 
30b*" The sergeant was evidently nerVous 

The soldiers said nothing The sergeant was no less free with 
his fists than the captain And as he had obviously stopped one 
that day — the purple marks of fingers were still visible on his 
face — ^he might at any moment vent his bad temper on his 
subordinates 

“Where’s Neumann^” 

“He’s gone to look for meat " 

The sergeant shrugged his shoulders 
“Look for meat . . , What, don't they know where the 
cows are?" 

""There is hardly a cow to be found an5rwhere, sergeant; the 
captam sent ten to headquarters day before yesterday They’ve 
gone to look for poultry " 

The sergeant shrugged his shoulders once again and pretended 
to be absorbed m a paper while waiting for a 'phone call from 
headquarters He was burstmg with malice Easy to hit a man 
who could not hit back, he thought, but not so easy to find the 
gram headquarters were asking for Nor was it so easy to find 
out where the guenilas were hiding. The sergeant knew that 

E 
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the captain was in for seriou3 ironMe. And although he knew 
perfectly well that no one else could have achieved any better 
results here, he was glad that Werner was about to break his 
neck over this impossible job. Herr Werner had been carrying 
his nose too high, thinking too little of his duties and loo much 
about that rat -like hussy of his. Now Captain Werner would 
have to pay for everything. 

The sergeant had a fervent hatred for the captain ever since 
the day they had entered the market town and together broken 
into a house from which shots had been fired at the Germans 
during the retreat of the Reds. They hadn’t found anyone in the 
house but the sergeant discovered a beautiful grey fur coat in a 
wardrobe. It was just the day before mail day, when parcels 
could be dispatched home and his Mizzi had aiwa^'s pined for a 
fur coat. But the captain had grabbed the fur coat and given 
it to that she^monkey of his. And now the unit was stuck away 
in this village, where no one wore anything but stinking sheep- 
skins. Mizzi was shivering in her thin iittie coat and the captain’s 
hussy swaggered about in furs. The sergeant could never think 
of this without getting into a rage, and he was always thinking 
up various things he could report about the captain to head- 
quarters. W^erner was not popular at headquarters because he 
was so stuck up, thought himself a cut above all the others. Any- 
way, what had he got that Sergeant Sause hadn’t? After all, the 
Fuehrer himself had only been a sergeant. The rays of the 
Fuehrer’s glory were reflected on Sergeant Sause and he could 
never forget the incident of the fur coat nor the cuff on the ear, 
which had not been the first by any means. 

The captain’s shouts could be heard all over the village and 
Sause smiled maliciously. ' Go on, yell your head off, a fat lot 
of good it’ll do you!* 

The soldiers were making a lot of noise in the village as they 
went from house to house in a bunch. They would have been 
most indignant if anyone had called them cowards. Yet even in 
broaci daylight they did not feel safe in This cursed village/ 
as they called it, and preferred to go about in droves. 

Grokhachiklia opened her door when they knocked and grimly 
but boldly looked the entering soldier in the face. The girls hid 
away m tfie corner. 

“What do you want?” 

“Hen, hen, give!” 

“Haven’t got any, you’ve eaten them all.” 

Although they did not understand her actual words they 
understood her meaning well enough. Not believing her they 
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searched the yard, looked into the hencoop, then into the empty 
cowshed and pigsty, and stirred up the straw in the empty shed, 
as if they thought the hens might be hiding there Grokhachikha 
shrugged her shoulders as she watched them 

‘‘Nothing here,” said the soldier who had stirred up the 
straw. 

They went on searching from house to house, from coop to 
coop 

“Hen, hen, give!” 

The only chicken which Banyuchikha had succeeded m con- 
cealmg from the eyes of the foragers most unfortunately cackled 
out of turn The Germans yanked it out triumphantly from under 
the stove, but it got away and in its terror jumped on to the 
window-ledge, beatmg its wings against the glass 
“Get round* Get at it from the other side*” 

The pullet uttered a loud squawk, found the way out and 
fluttered into the yard The soldiers rushed out m pursuit of the 
bird, which sped on with wings spread, ploughing up the snow as 
it ran One of the soldiers drew a revolver and flred The fowl 
dropped dead, a bleedmg heap of feathers on the snow The 
soldier seized it by the legs and swung it victoriously in the air. 

The others continued their round from house to house 
“Chicken, chicken, give*” aggressive, arrogant German voices 
were heard repeating again and again 

The villagers saw them coming, and those who had time to 
do so quickly hid the fowls m the stoves, under the beds or m the 
hay-lofts The Germans searched, sniffed like hungry dogs and 
followed the scent, but the results were meagre enough Finally 
they decided, although they had received no orders to that effect, 
that they would requisition one of the few cows remammg in the 
Village Lokutikha, the owner of the cow, shed tears and wrung 
her hands The soldiers pushed her away so roughly that she 
nearly fell to the ground 

“Pestrushka* Pestrushka*” 

The cow looked at her with its gentle eyes that were moist 
and brown like a freshly peeled conker The Germans dragged 
the cow along by a rope, but it resisted Refusing to step over the 
high threshold, it fell to its knees One of the soldiers pulled it 
by the tail and it mooed pitifully 

“She is with calf, she is with calf, don't hurt her*” Lokutikha 
cned “Look what they are doing* The cow is with calf, good 
people*” 

“Stop making that row, Mother*” Savka, her ten-year-old 
eldest son, said sternly, loolong at the Germans with a frown 
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‘'But what will I give you to eat, my own, how will I feed 
you^ We have nothing left, just this one cow and now they are 
taking it away^ My children will die, they will starve to death*” 
“Stop that row. Mother*” Savka insisted, even more sternly 
Fmally they got the cow over the threshold The soldiers 
pushed it, pulled it, showered blows on it Lokutikha ran beside 
it — she wanted at least to stroke the bulging flank of her beloved 
cow for the last time 

“Pestrushka* Pestrushka*” 

The cow looked at its mistress with its large limpid eyes and 
lowed mournfully 

“My darling* Only a beast and yet she knows 
Pestrushka*” 

Lokutikha ran, stumbling over her long skirts, she was 
weeping and her face was scarlet with emotion and exertion She 
had forgotten all about the Germans and the world around her, 
until finally one of the soldiers pushed her so hard that she fell 
and lay groamng m the snow. Savka walked up to her with long 
manly strides 

“I told you not to make that row, Mother What good did 
it do you^ Get up, this is no way to behave And it's cold, too ” 
Lokutikha buried her face in the snow and sobbed Savka 
tried to hft her up with his feeble childish hands 

“What will become of us now^ What are we to do^” 

“Stop it*” Savka was angry “Look how many cows they've 
taken already, but no one else made such a song and dance 
about it.” 

“But there are five of you m the house ” Lokutikha tried to 
justify herself 

“Others have eight and more ” 

“Don't you dare preach to me, you egg* Is that the way to 
talk to your mother^” 

“Go m, you had better go in, Nyurka is yelling her head off ” 
“What, Nyurka is crymg, you say^” She hurried back to 
the cottage, the frozen edge of her skirts rusthng as she ran 
The crowd of soldiers and the cow disappeared behind the 
Kommandantur building The Germans turned the bam into a 
slaughter-house, and a few mmutes later the smoking carcass of 
Pestrushka, less the hide, was swinging from a cross-beam 

Meanwhile Werner had grown tired of shoutmg at the gun- 
crew and returned to his office 

“I beg to report, sir, a cow has been requisitioned ” Sergeant 
Sause reported 

Werner flapped his hand These commissariat affairs bored 
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him stiff To-day a cow, to-morrow a cow — but what about next 
week^ The army command had issued stnct orders that units 
were to forage for themselves in the villages in which they were 
posted Hardly a month had gone by and the village was com- 
pletely cleaned out All geese, chickens, ducks, pigs were eaten 
Only a few wretched cows were left And when those were gone^ 
''Well, has any food been sent^’’ 

"Only wme and chocolate, sir " 

"What? Nothmg else?^^ 

"Nothing else, sir Day before yesterday we were again 
reminded of the order that every unit was to provide for itself 
from local resources Shall I send the wine and chocolate home 
for you, sir?'' 

"Yes, send it, but see to it that it doesn’t vanish on the 
way " 

"No, sir, it's all m a sealed box ” 

Werner buttoned up his overcoat and slowly rolled himself a 
cigarette, turning something over m his mmd 
"Oh, yes, Sause, one more thing. 

"Yes, sir?" 

"Foraging is being conducted in a chaotic manner. From 
to-day, you will be responsible for food supplies " 

"Yes, sir," the sergeant answered, his face contorted with fury 
Werner was already m the doorway 
‘'Captain Werner, sir!" 

"Well, what is it?" 

"May I ask permission to requisition m neighbourmg villages?" 
Werner shrugged his shoulders 

"Don't talk nonsense Other villages are the territory of 
other units You know that as well as I do " 

"There are no food supplies left m this village, sir " 

"It's easy to say that You'll have to search for it, under- 
stand? Search, I tell you* If you search properly, you'll find 
what IS wanted*" 

And Werner went out, slamimng the door. 


VIII 

PUSSY LEFT THE HOUSE AND HESITATED WHICH WAY TO TURN 
She knew that this errand was utterly useless, but Kurt had 
insisted, insisted with increasing harshness and acerbity 

"It's your sister, after all You don't mean to say you can't 
talk to your own sister? You simply don't want to* All right. 
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the time will come when it'll be my turn not to want to 
oblige . " 

Pussy was frightened She was utterly dependent on Kurt 
What if he suddenly took it mto his head to get rid of her, here 
m this village where everyone regarded her as an enemy? 

Tucking her hands mto the sleeves of her fur coat she walked 
slowly along the street The impending interview was quite 
hopeless Of course she could not tell Kurt that she had already 
had a talk with her sister — if you could call it a talk it was a 
stormy scene which had taken place between them soon after 
Pussy's arrival in the village Olga simply spat m her face, and 
the only thing Pussy found out from her were the few words that 
Olga m her rage had let fall about Vassya lying dead in the gully 
Olga had meant it as an insult, as a reproach for her consenting 
to live in the house of a woman whose son had been killed m 
action At the time Pussy could not understand what that had 
to do with her, but Olga thought it had, a lot Olga shouted at 
Pussy for a bit and then flung out That was all How could 
Pussy go to her now and have a talk with her? 

Pussy sighed and thought of Seryosha No, Seryosha had 
never shouted at her, had never even been angry with her, only 
sighed sometimes and looked thoughtful But it was no use 
thinking of Seryosha — it was Kurt now who was her man 

She worked herself into a rage How dare he^ She knew 
only too well that he could dare much more and that there was 
nothing she could do about it But Pussy could not understand 
it She had behaved just the same to Kurt as to Seryosha, 
therefore she wasn't to blame for this unpleasantness It was 
simply that Kurt and she were quite different and unlike each 
other 

The house where Olga lived was quite close, only a few steps 
away What was Pussy to do? Knock and go m? No, that was 
impossible Pussy stood stiU for an instant, trying to make up 
her mind, but despite her warm shoes the frost pinched her toes 
pamfuUy and she turned back Kurt could do as he pleased, 
shout at her and fly mto a rage — she would never again expose 
herself to Olga's contempt If it might conceivably lead to 
something, Pussy would have gladly obhged, but in fact nothing, 
absolutely nothing could come of such an interview Pussy 
walked along a bit and then paused again What on earth was 
she to do? It would be much better if they killed Olga as the> 
had killed Olena, that would be the end of all this trouble and 
unpleasantness 

Pussy glanced at the cottage in which her sister lived and her 
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heart contracted unpleasantly Someone was coming out She 
stamped her feet in the snow, feeling as if she had been caught 
red-handed at she did not know what, and looked askance from 
under her eyelashes to see who it was It was not Olga but the 
woman she lodged with The woman stood in the doorway, 
shaded her eyes with her hand and looked intently into the 
distance Then she half closed the door and said something 
loudly Instantly a group of people formed around her, they all 
shaded their eyes and looked m the same dii ection 

Fedossya Kravchuk was there too, lookmg in the same direc- 
tion as all the others Her heart missed a beat and then began 
to race wildly, hammeimg m hei breast like the clapper of a bell 
Men were slowly advancing along the road towards the village 
They marched along in close formation, their bayonets glistening 
in the sun 

“Germans coming^" people asked 
“As if there weren't enough of them here already 
“Perhaps they hope to find something to eat here 
“They're not Germans," Banyuchikha suddenly said in a tense 
voice that broke with emotion m the middle of the sentence 
'Took, look, good people, they aren't Germans*" 

“Are you crazy, who else could it be^” 

“Ours, God be piaised, our men are coming . • " 

“Look again, woman, how could our men come like this^ In 
broad daylight, in the middle of the road^" 

“Mummy, they have stars on their caps, look*" Grisha 
Ban3mk shouted m his thm childish voice 

“What's that you're saying^ Can you sec, can you really see 
that^" 

The brightness of the snow dazzled them and it was difficult 
to distmguish much They all strained their eyes desperately in 
the attempt to discern who the newcomers were 
“Germans^ Ours^" 

“Ours, nonsense* Grisha is seeing things . . Look, the 

Germans are standing quietly at their posts , they're not 
shooting " 

“Gnsha is right," Alexander suddenly declared, “the caps 
are ours " 

“Ours^" 

“Yes, but it's no occasion for rejoicing; look again, you can 
see them now " 

All fell silent Yes, now they could see A group of Red 
Army men were commg up the road Or rather staggering along 
the road, with an armed German escort alongside. 
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'They’re ours, but prisoners/’ the people whispered in despair. 

More and more people appeared in the street. The crowd 
watched the approaching group with wide-open terrified eyes. 
Already they could see that the Red Army men were walking 
with difficulty, that it cost them a painful ehort. Their German 
’-escort urged them on with rough shouts. 

"God have mercy on us, there are wounded among them/’ 

"The Germans have taken away their felt boots; they are 
barefoot, look!” 

"Look, Sonia, their feet are bleeding!” 

A Grernian soldier snarled savagely at the people clustering 
in front of the cottage. But no one paid any attention to him, 
their e3^es were fixed on the approaching procession. 

"Merciful God!” 

The procession ‘reached the village. It was now possible to 
distinguish the pale, tormented faces of the prisoners. A Red 
Army man in the second rank staggered as if drunk. 

"Hi, you there!” the escorting soldier shouted. The wounded 
man straightened up and tried to walk like the rest, but staggered 
again. One of his comrades cautiously held him up, but the 
German saw it and struck aivay the supporting arm with the 
butt of his. rifle. The arm dropped and hung down along the 
prisoner’s body like a broken twig. 

"Merciful God!” 

The Red Army men dragged themselves along with difficulty. 
Their naked feet were covered with wounds and left bloody tracks 
on the snow. They fell frequently and laboriously struggled to 
their feet again under repeated blows from rifle-butts. 

Pussy stood and watched like everyone else. She saw the 
pale, drawn, tortured faces, the eyes burning with fever. She 
saw the clotted brown blood on the improvised bandages, the 
blackened, frost-bitten feet, and she smiled her habitual insipid 
smile. 

"Stop grinning!” a voice hissed in her ear. It was Olga. 
Tight-lipped, with clenched fists, brows meeting in the middle of 
her forehead in a deep crease, she stood and watched the prisoners 
as they passed. And suddenly, through the red mist that veiled 
her eyes she saw the narrow, pale face of her sister Pussy, the 
glitter of an earring over a fur collar and painted lips curved in 
an inane smile, 

"Stop grinning!” 

Pussy stepped back. Olga’s eyes, wide open and angry, her 
lips tense with anger, were almost «on her. 

"I didn’t grin.” Involuntarily she tried to defend herself. 
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“Yes, you did,” Olga said, and struck with all her force at 
that mane smile, at that pale face, at the face of the Geiman 
officer’s hussy Pussy squealed like a puppy, shuddered, and 
ran for it, stumbling over the long skirts of her fur coat and 
clutching her head with her hands. 

The prisoners were still approaching Now they had reached 
the crowd of villagers Their feverish, burning eyes gazed at the 
women standing in the street 

“Bread,” one of them said A German hit him over the head 
with the butt of his rifle But another prisoner took it up 
“Bread We have had nothing for a week ” 

“God have meicy on us,” groaned Banyuchikha 
All the women rushed into their houses With trembling 
hands they unearthed from secret hiding-places every scrap of 
food they could scrape together 

“Quick, quick, give it to them hurry up>” 

The first to return was Banyuchikha Ignoring the guaid, she 
rushed to the prisoners with a dark crust, the remnant of her last 
loaf she had saved for the children 

“Keep away*” shouted the German, but she was deaf and 
blind She pushed past the guard and tried to put the bread into 
the hand of the wounded Red Army man 

“Keep away*” the German shouted agam and hit her a 
swinging body-blow with the butt of his rifle 

Banyuchikha sank down on the snow without a sound The 
German kicked the piece of bread out of reach It rolled away 
towards the roadside ditch One of the prisoners ran after it 
A shot rang out The prisoner fell 

The women never even glanced at Banyuchikha, who was 
lying unconscious where she had fallen They were running after 
the prisoners, trying to give them pieces of bread and flat cakes 
baked in ashes * 

A squad of German soldiers came running out of the Kom- 
mandantur “Get back*” their sergeant yelled savagely The 
soldiers tried to drive the women away with the butts ol their 
rifles The women, protecting their heads with their arms, fell 
on their knees and tried to throw the bread under the feet of the 
prisoners One of the men bent down to pick up a piece A 
German soldier fired and the prisoner fell at the feet of his 
comrades 

“It’s no use, citizens, don’t risk your fives for notfimg, it’s no 
use*” a wounded Red Aimy man cried in a loud high voice which 
carried to the end of the road, • He was young but could hardly 
drag himself along “Go away, women, go away, mothers They 

E* 
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won't let us take even a mouthful anyway, so why perish all for 
nothing^" 

The women had already realized, e\en without this inter- 
vention, that there was nothing to be done Two men lay dead 
in the road Banyuchikha was laboriously getting on to her feet 
— other women were standing with pieces of bread in their hands 
looking sadly at the Red Army men, who looked at tjae bread 
^'Sashat" 

Maiyuchikha called her son ‘There's nothing we can do 
here Get the kids together and run down by the backs to the 
turnmg in the road, throw down the bread on the road and run 
away Perhaps the Germans won't notice it and our lads might 
pick up a mouthful or so " 

The children vanished from the street as if the wind had 
blown them away The women withdrew to the doors of their 
cottages and stood there weeping, biting the ends of their head- 
cloths and shaking their heads in inarticulate grief 

“Are you all right?" Frossya Grokhach asked Banyuchikha 
tenderly She had brought her a glass of water and was rubbing 
her temples with snow 

Banyuchikha sat down and covered her face with her hands 
“What IS it^ Are you in pain^" 

“No, no, it's nothing, Frossya " 

“Don't cry, it'll pass off if you lie down a bit " 

“You silly girl, do you thmk I was worrymg about myself? 
I just felt a little sick, but I'll be all right Listen, Frossya, 
I was thinking if my Peter . . if it happened to Peter 
, better he should perish in the first battle, better a bomb 
tore him to pieces or a tank crushed him . rather than this, 
do you hear'^" 

She whispered the w^ords in Frossya's ear in a voice hoarse 
*with passion Frossya squeezed her hand. 

“Calm yourself, calm yourself " 

“D’you hear? If there is no help for it, let him put a bullet 
m his bram, blow himself up with a grenade, only not this, not 
this!" 

“Of course , but you had better go in, you'll freeze here 
I'll help you " 

Banyuchikha stood up with difficulty and, leanmg heavily 
on Frossya's shoulder, slowly walked back to her house Grisha 
watched his mother with great frightened eyes She threw 
herself on the bed with a groan She was in great pam and felt 
she was going to be sick But her mind was on something else 
“Grisha, come here!" 
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The hoy went up to the bed 

‘'Grisha, listen to what I'm saying " She paused 

“Tm listening, but you don't say anythmg " 

“Listen, Grisha, if at any time — may God forbid — you have 
to choose between dying and being taken by the Germans — choose 
death “ 

“Are you off your head?” Frossya asked mdignantly “The 
hoy is only five years old ” 

Grisha was frightened and began to cry 
“Why frighten the kid? He doesn't understand all this yet 
and by the time he's grown up there won't be any Germans * " 
Banyuchikha reflected 

“You may be right There would be no justice in this world 
if the whole tribe of hell-hounds didn't perish to the last 
man '' 

She groaned and put her hand on her belly 
“Oh' Frossya, I think I'm going to be sick . ” 

“That's all right, you'll feel better after it — and I'll go and 
brmg you some fresh water ” 

She fussed about, soaking cloths in cold water and wnngmg 
them out, while Banyuchikha watched her and groaned quietly 
Suddenly she noticed that Grisha was crying 

“Here, what are you crymg about?* Look how touchy the boy 
IS just like his father ” 

“Leave him alone He's only a baby and you frightened him. 
Of course he cries why make such a cackle about it . 
and what's wrong with his father?” 

“Nothmg Nothing Only I am just wondermg whether he 
would have the sense to do away with himself if . ” 

“Trust him to look after himself ” 

“But I'm afraid You know, he is so undecided, always 
needs advice what to do and how . Who will be giving him 
advice now, poor lad? . ” 

“Now he is in the Army he'll get his orders, not advice,” 
Frossya said, and put a wet cloth on Banyuchikha's belly, where 
the German nfie-butt had left a large black bruise 
“True, he’ll have his orders now,” Banyuchikha said 
“Come here, Grisha, I'll wash you, look how dirty you are 
And you needn't cry Look at your mummy, she's in bed, the 
German hit her with his rifle, but she doesn't cry ” 

The little boy stood staring at his mother with big round 
eyes With one finger of his left hand he was picking his nose 
“Hey, son, you had better take your finger out of your nose,” 
Banyuchikha pretended to be angry. “His father is a Red Army 
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man and he picks his noser' She groaned again. “Ob, Frossya, 
not one of them got so much as a crumb of bread. They will ail 
die, poor lads, every one of them. . . . Just tlimk, in their own 
country, and none of us could help them, none oi us could so 
much as give them a crumb of bread, nothing, not a mouthful 
to eat, nor a sip to drink ... to think that they must perish 
like this in their own country. . . . And where are they taking 
them?" 

“They say there's a camp in Rudy. Probably there." 

“How could they go all the way to Rudy? They could hardly 
stand and how many verst is it to Rudy? No, they 11 never make 
it and anyway the Germans will kill them on the way, like they 
did those two lads. ..." 

“The children are going up by the backs to throw down bread 
on the road. Wlien the prisoners come, they may pick up a little. 
Perhaps the Germans won't notice. ..." 

“It only the children do it properly ... in the middle of the 
road. Our lads are in front, the escort behind, they might not 
see. ..." 

“Leave it to the children, they know what to do," Frossya 
reassured her. “You know our children — they're as sharp as 
needles." 

Banyuchiklia silently nodded her head. She suddenly felt 
very sleepy, unpleasantly weak and very sick. But more than 
anything else she was tormented by the memory of the feverish, 
sunken eyes of the young Red Army man, of his rapid, avid 
snatch at the bread, which he never got alter all. 

“Ohl" 

“Wliat is it? Pain?" Frossya asked. 

“No, I'd like to go to sleep." 

“Why not? Have a good nap, it will pass off then," Frossya 
said. 

Banyuchiklia closed her eyes. But she still saw the pale 
young face stamped with the seal of death, the lock of hair 
curling out from under the cap and the crazed eyes staring at the 
piece of black bread. She knew that she would never, to the end 
of her days, forget those prisoners staggering and falling in the 
snow and one young Red Army man who was starving and to 
whom she had not been able to give one piece of bread. 


The children were struggling along the backs through the 
deep snow with their load of bread. Near the houses and bams 
the going was easier, but once they reached the open fields, the 
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snow proved to be unexpectedly deep. Osska Chechor imme- 
diately sank in up to the shoulders 
''Sasha* Sasha*” 

"Shut up* The Germans will hear you You are too small, 
go back home ” 

"I can’t get out . *” 

''You’ll manage No time Hurry up, boys*” 

The ground here was uneven, full of ups and downs, mounds 
and hollows But it was ail covered with an even coat of snow 
The hollows were traps Ground apparently smooth and solid 
suddenly gave way under the children’s feet The top layer of 
snow froze into a hard crust and it was possible to walk over it 
for a time, until it suddenly broke with a grinding crackling 
sound and the boys disappeared in the soft snow underneath 
They could not use their hands because their hands were full of 
bread, potatoes, and oatcakes The snow was sharp as broken 
glass and it cut like glass The boys gave up one after the other, 
only Sasha and Savka Lokut kept stubbornly on In order to 
reach the spot where the road swung round in a great arc, they 
had to circle the village and cross the wnde plain below 

"Faster* Faster*” Sasha panted He was out of breath 
'Streams of sweat ran down his neck and crept down his back. 
Sweat ran into his eyes, he had a stitch m his side, and felt 
sick His feet were slipping as if he were walkmg on a slimy 
river-bottom He fell more than once and scrambled to his feet 
again Sharp snow cut his hands Blood seeped from them, 
leaving pink stains on the snow" Fortunately he had found time 
to snatch up a linen bag in which he used to carry his books to 
school in the old days before the Germans came It came in 
useful now The bread was safe in the bag and his hands were 
free, he could use them to climb out of the snowdrifts Savka 
was running after him, his tongue hanging out of his mouth 
It was easier to follow the trodden track, otherwise Savka could 
not have kept up, he was smaller and weaker than Sasha 

The snowy plain seemed endless And yet m summer the 
cattle grazed in this field and it was not so very wide, one could 
run quickly from one end to the other over the soft short grass 
The boys remembered the pasture well, they had played here 
ever smee they could walk But now it was strange and un- 
familiar Ail the landmarks w"ere gone Gone were the ditches 
over which they had jumped so often, the mounds they had 
climbed barefoot hundreds of times They tried m vain to keep 
to the flats — snow was everywhere and the snow did not give its 
secrets away. The children struggled forward, fell, sank into the 
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snow up to their armpits and straggled on again. The agonizing 
journey seemed to have no end. 

'TasterF’ Sasha gasped, spitting out a mouthful of snow. 

The haversack hanging from his shoulder was soaked and 
growing heavier and heavier. His feet were wet, his trousers 
sopping, and whenever he succeeded for a while in walking on the 
top of the snow without breaking in, his wet clothes froze on 
him and the piercing claws of the frost gripped the very marrow 
of his bones. He saw nothing in front of him. except little red 
and black rings. The blood hammered in his temples and he 
felt as if it would soon have to burst out ot his veins and squirt 
on to the snow. 

"Taster!” he groaned, and the word drove Savka on like a 
whip-lash, although Sasha had long since forgotlen that he was 
not alone and had only said it to urge himself on, because he felt 
that any moment he might fall and never get up again. 

Savka was left far behind. But Sasha knew that, come what 
may, he had to reach the road and leave the contents of his 
haversack there. This was the last chance of getting food to the 
prisoners. Should he fail, they would be driven on through 
Levanevka, burned to the ground, to Rudy concentration camp, 
the place about which people talked in whispers, where Red Army 
prisoners were dying in hundreds behind barbed wire without a 
bit oi bread, without a sip to drink. Only he, Sasha, now stood 
between the captive Red Army men and the Rudy camp. It 
seemed to him that his oatcakes and bread could avert starvation 
from them and save them all. 

One more small hill and he would be there. Faster, faster, 
Sasha urged himself, feeling that he wms weakening and that his 
legs could hardly carry him any farther. The stitch in his side 
was worse than ever, his head sang and in his mouth he felt the 
unpleasant insipid taste of blood. Faster! Faster! He fell head 
over heels into a snowdrift and scrambled out clumsily, throwing 
up his arms like a man drowning. He crawled up the last hill on 
all fours. This must be the road at last. 

Yes, it was the road. And along the road German guards were 
escorting the Red Army men. It seemed to Sasha like a dream. 
He did not want to believe it, he could not believe it. But it 
was the truth. Sasha lay in the snow, on knees and elbows, just 
as he had been crawling up the slope. The prisoners were passing 
by. The wounded staggered as if drunk, the Germans yelled, 
one man fell and was beaten with rifle-butts and driven on with 
kicks and oaths. Sasha looked and the prisoners went on and on 
and on. So he had been too late. Too late by some two or three 
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minutes In front of the prisoners lay the empty white road, and 
on it only snow and more snow, nothing else The oatcakes were 
to remain m the haversack, wet and heavy, in a linen haversack, 
only ten paces away, but the Red Army men would never eat 
them because Sasha had been two minutes late, because he had 
not run fast enough, because he got up too slowly when he fell, 
because he had faded to do, had been incapable of doing what was 
required He thought of Mishka Yes, Mishka would have done it, 
Mishka would have arrived in time And now the Germans would 
drive the prisoners to Rudy, behind the barbed wire, and they 
would die there in the cold of hunger and thirst, because, he, 
Sasha 

Sasha laid down his head on the snow and began to cry His 
tears fell fast, his nose began to run, his face was wet. His feet, 
soaked through, were fieezing stiff with the icy cold and the 
stitch in his side stabbed him with a pam past bearing But he 
did not want to get up, could not get up They had gone past, 
gone for ever and he had been two minutes late 

It was cold, terribly cold Sasha wept for the Red Army men 
staggering along the road in this terrible frost He wept for 
Mishka, buried in the cottage, for his daddy who had gone away 
with the guerillas, but most of all for himself and for his own 
failure 

He was feeling colder and colder But he didn't care He 
just wanted to stay where he was, l3nng there on the snow 

‘*Sasha, get upf Get upf" 

He started and burrowed even deeper into the snow. 

'"Come on, sonny, get up, it's very cold . Don't cry, you 
did your best*" 

Malyuchikha squatted down beside her son and gently 
stroked his shoulder 

* '"You're sopping wet Come, get up, and we'll go home 
I'm cold too, my skirt is all wet, got soaked as I came along, it 
was difficult to get this far . Come, get up then " 

She lifted his head and looked mto his eyes swollen with 
weeping 

"There's nothing we can do, son. It just didn't work out 
right," she said sadly 

""I was too late, " Sasha whispered, his voice shaken by 
sobs 

""Yes, son, it was no good There was too much wind, too 
much snow Even I could hardly get as far as this to find you. 
Come, we must go home " She took his hands and pulled him 
up. Sasha got up slowly and unwillingly 
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*'It didn't come off this time, but well do belter next time. 
When they bring in prisoners again we won't wait or stand about, 
well go into the houses and leave what is required by the road- 
side. To-day we all crowded together and made a noise and so it 
all came to nothing. . . , But who could guess beforehand how 
it would be?" 

Sasha walked slowly by her side with his eyes on the ground. 

‘Tavka came running home more dead than alive. I asked 
him ' where is Sasha?' and he said you were lying in the snow. 
... I left everything and came running here. , . . Don't cry, 
you can't do more than your best . . . the snow was too deep 
. . . there hasn't been such a winter for many }^ears. ..." 

She could hardly get along herself, but she tried to make 
conversation and help the boy along at the same time: "Come, 
you walk along behind me, it’s easier that way. ..." 

They were returning along the track Sasha had first made 
with Savka; then Savka had gone back along it, then his mother 
had trodden it do^vn even more and yet it seemed to Sasha as if 
this were not the same road at all. His mother was saying that 
the going was difficult, and although the track was already well 
marked Sasha could hardly drag himself along. Each boot seemed 
to weigh a hundred pounds. His hands and his head were as 
heavy as iron. He felt every one of the bones in his feet, in his 
hands, in his back hurting with a sharp persistent pain. 

When they got back to the road he staggered and nearly fell. 
His mother held him up. 

"What’s wrong with you, son?" 

"N-nothing," he whispered. His head swam and the world 
was dancing before his eyes. 

His mother stooped and took him in her arms. 

"No, no, Mother," he started to protest, but as he felt her 
arm pillowing his head he suddenly fell asleep. Malyuchikha 
smiled dow at the sleeping face of her son. 

"What is it, neighbour? Is anything wrong?" asked 
Tei-pilikha, who was coming from the opposite direction with a 
bundle of firewood on her back and an expression of alarm in 
her eyes swollen and red with weeping. 

"No . . . he’s only tired, he ran all the way to the road over 
all these ups and downs. ..." 

"Did he get there in time?” 

"No; how could he? Even a grown man might have found it 
too much for Mm. . . 

She was short of breath and slowed down her pace. 

"He's too heavy for you, eh?" 
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"Of course he's heavy He’s past his ninth birthday . 
she replied, and hugged her sleeping son closer to her breast 
"Look, he’s fallen asleep as if he were in his own bed Help me, 
Gorpina I can’t open the door by myself ’’ 

Terpilikha came nearer and unlatched the door 
"Mummy^’’ cried Zma with tears m her voice "What’s 
happened to Sasha?" 

"Nothmg, nothmg, he’s just asleep Don’t shout like that, 
you’ll wake him up ’’ 

"Asleep?" The children were surpiised They gathered 
round and watched her put Sasha down on the feather bed, 
carefully pull off his boots and his wet trousers and rub him all 
over with a dry towel 

"Your skirt is all wet Where have you been?’’ Soma asked. 
"It’s nothing, it’ll soon be dry Put his boots near the fire " 
Zma sniffed and dragged the boots away 
"What’s m the haversack?" 

"Oatcakes Take them out " 

"They’re wet ’’ 

"Never mind Eat them as they are . ’’ 

"May I?" Zina asked, squmtmg hungrily at the moist brown 
lumps she found in the haversack 

"Of course It’s your dmner Soma, divide them up Leave 
some for Sasha, he’ll be hungry when he wakes up " 

Zma came up to her mother, holdmg a piece of soaked cake 
in her hand 

"For you. Mummy 

"I don’t want it, little daughter, I’m not hungry 
She watched the children eat and carefully pick up every 
crumb They were eating the oatcakes which had failed to reach 
the men the Germans were driving to their death She had a 
lump m her throat Little heads, fair and daik, were bending 
over the oatcakes, tmy fingers were carefully picking up every 
last crumb Sasha had failed to get there in time . 

Sasha was breathmg calmly and regularly The colour had 
come back to his cheeks. But Mishka . Mishka was gone 
The thought sent a pamful stab through her heart 
And then she felt that somethmg far worse, something far 
more terrible had happened after the death of her son Again 
she saw the procession of prisoners driven forward by blows from 
rifle-butts — saw their dreadfully emaciated faces, their hollow 
eyes burning With fever, their feet dripping blood on to the snov^, 
their thm clawlike fingers stretched out longingly towards the 
bread, so near and so unattamable — and then the two dead men 
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on the road. * . . The image of Misha lying on the table with a 
biiilet-iiole in his chest paled and softened beside this other image. 

She cor^'ered her eyes with her hand. Her boy was sleeping on 
the bed, the children were eating their oatcakes, Chech oriklia's 
little ones were picking up the crumbs from the table. But every 
day brought fresh trouble, and no one could tell what would 
happen next. Where was Platon now? Would she ever see him 
again? Misha was lying in the earth here in the house, but Platon 
was no one knew where, perhaps he was being hunted like a beast, 
perhaps he was already dead under the snow . . . like Oiena, 
like young Levanyuk on the gallows, like so many others. In- 
credible that it had lasted only one month — it seemed a whole 
lifetime, ‘long years, many, many years — so many horrors and 
misfortunes had they brought with them. ‘Only one monthF 
she said to herself and was, amazed. In the old days the months 
had gone by, months of sowing and mowing, of reaping and 
gamering, of flax-cutting and potato-lifting — all those quiet 
months had passed one after the other, full of peace and of little 
joys and had melted unheeded into the fleeting years. But now 
one short month had held for her more than ail the rest of life, 
was pressing on her with a tremendous weight, was leaving behind 
wounds and scars which would never heal, which would ache in 
her memory for ever. 

Sasha woke up suddenly. He was surprised to find himself 
at home. How did he get there? He remembered nothing, not 
that his mother had carried him, not that he had gone to sleep. 
His eyes wandered over the ceiling. It was the ceiling of their 
own cottage. He heard Zina lisp something in her thin, whining 
voice. Then he saw his mother sitting huddled on the settee. 
She was staring fixedly in front of her. Sasha stretched Ills legs 
under the blankets. His toes were aching a little, but otherwise 
he felt nothing but a pleasant fatigue and the touch of the warm 
blanket and the soft pillow under his head were pleasant too. 

“What are you thinking about so hard, Mummy?” 

She started and quickly turned towards him. 

“You awake?” 

“Yes, I don't want to sleep any more.” 

“Well, you stay in bed. You got chilled and sopping wet; 
better get nice and warm right through.” 

She rearranged the blanket on the boy and then answered his 
question, as if she had only just heard it. 

“I was thinking of the day, sonny, when our people will come 
back,” 

He looked at her with wide-open eyes. 
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‘'Here, to us, to our village^” 

“Yes, of course, to us ” 

“And to Rudy, too^“ he asked in a whisper, as if he were 
tonhdmg a secret to her 

“Ot course, to Rudy as well Everywhere, up to the 
Dnyepr and beyond, to all towns and villages . right up 
to the frontier and beyond, wherever people are dying because 
of the Germans ev ei 3^where, to all lands and countries . ’ ' 

“And will Daddy come home too^“ 

“Yes, son, hell come When the guerillas come out of 
the woods and return home '' 

“And will everything be like it was before^"' 

“Everythmg will be as before,” she repeated “Yes, son, 
even better than before ” 

She stopped speaking and asked herself whether it was really 
possible that the time would come when everythmg would be as it 
had been before The cottage would agam have a fence of sun- 
flowers round it, hollyhocks would grow in the garden, those 
large pink hollyhocks whose seeds Lida had bi ought from the 
city, the children would run laughmg off to school, in the summer 
Zina would go to the kmdergarten, there would be plenty of 
bread m the house, and plenty of milk m earthenware jugs In 
the evenings the villagers would all gather in the club to read the 
newspapers 

All this would come again m spite of everythmg the Germans 
could do, in spite of all the wounds they had inflicted on the 
village True, Mishutka would never lun off to school again, 
Mitya Levanyuk would never sing again in the fields, Olena would 
never drive her tractor any more, the girls would not give Vassya 
Kravchuk the glad eye — but life would go on for all that, \agorous, 
flourishing life Year after year the wheat would form its ears 
in the fields, the cows on the collective farm would fill the milking 
pails with a rismg flood of milk, more and more youngsters would 
go away to study in the towm All this would happen, if only 
they all held out now, if they did not give way, if only they did 
not give way now, whatever happened 

The sun was setting It filled the cottage with a rosy hght 
The sky grew rapidly darker and the shadows deepened The 
moon rose, cold as ice, and silvery as ice The colours of the 
sunset paled, merging with the rays of the moon, and the sparkling 
pillars of the aurora borealis shot up into the sky 

The village sank into a heavy and restless sleep, which 
brought no peace to the hearts of the people, no repose to their 
eye^ 
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Sasha stirred and muttered in his sleep Malyuchikha got up 
and went to him 

'‘Sonny . sonny ” 

'"V^Hbat IS it^” he asked, waking with a start 
“Wake up, wake up, you were having bad dreams '' 

He looked at his mother without understanding what she was 
saying, turned round and fell asleep again But soon he was 
again troubled by a nightmare which sat heavily on his chest and 
tormented him all through the night 


In the detention room at the Kommandantur no one slept 
save Grokhach Malasha was still spinning the agonizing thread 
of her relentless sombre thoughts Another day had gone by and 
nothing had changed Her &y lips split with thirst, but still she 
saw that day before her eyes all the time Something was 
going on in the village, people were living and dying there — the 
prisoners had heard shots in the street durmg the day and knew 
the Germans did not waste their cartridges — people were dying 
out there, but she, Malasha, was alive, sittmg there behmd the 
thick logs of the wall, nourishing with her blood a lump of 
German dung, a German bastard . 

Yevdolam sighed and fidgeted about 
“What is it, can't you sleeps ” Chechorikha asked 
“No how can one sleep here^ You're not asleep either “ 
“No, I'm trying to guess at whom they might have been 
shooting . the shots sounded quite close " 

“Hard to say whether it was close or not these walls 
may change the sound . I don't thmk it was any nearer than 
the church '' 

“Who knows^" 

“When we get out, we'll find out," Olga Palanchuk said 
quietly 

“That's right,'' Chechonkha agreed 

Olga was evidently anxious to hear from the others that they 
would all get out presently, that they would be taken out and 
set free, instead of being led to the green to face a German firing 
squad No, they would be released, go back to the village and 
t^ to people agam as free men and women talk to free men 
and women She heaved a sigh 

“As we can't sleep an3rw’ay, you might tell us a story. Grand- 
father, just to pass the time “ 

“\^at sort of story shall I tell you^'' Yevdokim asked. “I 
don't feel much like tellmg stones " 
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'Then sing us a song/' Olga begged 
;;What> Sing^ Here^” 

“Why not^ Sing low, so they won't hear outside " 

He nodded his head m the dark 
“Ail right. I'll sing It's an old song, my grandfather 
used to sing it And he had it Irom his grandfather It's an 
old song, as old as the Ukraine . “ 

He began to sing with the tremulous voice of the old * 

*'Oi! There is no justice, no justice m the world, 

Injustice rules everything 

Oi* If you want to live a good life 

You must fight for justice and right 

*‘Oh, I can't sing like this In the old days the minstrels 
sang It to the bandura " 

“Well, you'll ]ust have to sing it without a bandura . . It's 
less sad like this . '' 


"'Oi! May God send a blessing to those 
Who are fighting for justice and nght ** 

“Oi * May God send His blessing to those, who are fighting 
for justice and right," Chechonkha repeated in a whisper 

With his trembling voice the old man sang the ancient song 
of a down-trodden people, a song born in the darkness of cruel 
days, in the gloom of nights full of tears, during an age of slavery 
and oppression, a foi gotten song that had faded away like a bad 
dream, that had been silent during the days when a liberated 
Ukraine blossomed with sunflowers and a new generation sang 
new songs 

But here in the darkness of this narrow closet, in this village 
where the corpse of a lad of sixteen swung on a gallows, where 
dead men lay unbuned, where the brook carried the bloody body 
of a murdered woman under its ice, where death had cast its 
net over all the houses, the old song sounded the same note of 
complaint and sorrow, that had lam m it for hundreds of years 

"'Oil May God send His blessing to those 
Who are fighting for justice and right 

The old man's voice died away Sleep came and tired heads 
sank slowly to rest. 
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IX 

FEDOSSYA KRAVCHUK WOKE SUDDENLY AND SAT UP IN BED SHE 
felt as if someone had shaken her awake and her heart began to 
beat as if it wanted to jump out of her breast She gasped and 
listened 

What had roused her^ And when had she fallen asleep^ She 
had thought that she could not possibly sleep and now it appeared 
that she had been fast asleep after all And something, she did 
not know what, had suddenly tom her from her sleep What 
was it^ 

It had not been a knock — complete silence reigned every- 
where Not even the usual snoring of the Geraian captain bioke 
she silence of the night Werner had not come m yet And yet 
the had not woken of her own accord Something must have 
awakened her, something must have suddenly broken m on her 
sleep. That must be why her frightened heart was beating so fast 

She did not lie down again, but listened intently The silence 
in the house and outside it was complete The wind had calmed 
down during the evening and the night was clear and quiet The 
moon swam m the heavens, encircled in a gleammg iridescent 
halo, and the shadow of the wmdow-frame fell m sharp outline 
on the floor The geranium in its pot looked black against the 
white hoar-frost of the window-panes 

Then suddenly she heard a rustle outside the window Some- 
thing like a suppressed groan, a stifled croak, a cry forcibly 
smothered in the throat Fedossya jumped out of bed and in a 
flash was out in the passage on her bare feet She groped for 
the bolt with trembling hands, but it was not shot Werner was 
not m yet He never forgot to bolt the door carefully after 
coming in 

She opened the door Black shadows flitted past 

‘‘Who^s that^” 

It was not Fedossya who had asked the question She knew 
who it was, had known from that first instant of her awakening, 
when she had had to press both hands on her heart to control 
its crazy hammering 

*Tt*s I," she replied m a whisper. “Quietly, boys, he hasnT 
come m yet “ 

They were already in the passage She recognized the little 
scout 

“He hasn't come in yet, he must be sittmg m the Kom- 
mandantur." 
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''Then we needn't come m here Let's go to the Korn- 
mandantur, lads®" 

"Wait a minute," Fedossya whispered with feverish excite- 
ment "She IS here'" 

"Who IS she^ What is she^" The commander was in a hurry 
to be off 

"The German's hussy " 

"Time enough for that to-morrow We'll see about the 
German woman m the morning " 

"But she isn't German, she's one of us," Fedossya said 
sternly 

"Is that so^ That's another matter Where is she^" 

"Asleep m the room " 

The Red Army lieutenant frowned with distaste 
"All right, we'll have a look Can you give me any sort of 
light 

"The sentry would see it " 

"The sentry isn't there any more, mother " 

"Then I'll light the lamp " 

She searched for matches with hands that shook. 

They had come, they had come at last! 

The little scout gave her a box of matches She lit the lamp, 
turned up the wick . . 

"Five of our people are locked up m the Kommandantur as 
hostages " 

"Don't worry, mother, our lads are there already, at the 
Kommandantur They'll release the hostages We only wanted 
to get the commandant out of the way on the quiet . . " 

"Nothmg doing He hasn't come m yet They must be very 
busy to-day " 

She opened the door cautiously, takmg care to make no sound 
The Red Army men followed her, walkmg on tiptoe Fedossya 
raised the lamp m her hand to throw the light on the bed 
Pussy awoke and, thinking it was Kurt who was commg m, 
muttered somethmg drowsily. There was no answer She 
turned round and threw the hair back from her face 

The lieutenant abruptly snatched the lamp from Fedossya's 
hand and strode forward, 

"Who is this?" he asked m a terrible voice 
"The German commandant's slut, from the town," Fedossya 
explained with surprise. 

Pussy stared with round, terrified eyes at the man with the 
lamp The blue cr^pe-de-Chme nightdress slipped from her 
shoulder and bared her little breast. She tucked her legs under 
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her and with a hardly noticeable, subconscious movement slid 
away towards the comer of the bed as if she were trying to hide, 
to escape, to crawl into some crack in the wall The lieutenant 
shuddered He saw nails covered with crimson varnish glisten 
in the light of the lamp, pointed white teeth gleam between lips 
white as paper 
“Seryosha*’' 

The whisper was like the whisper of the wmd among leaves 
But Sergei heard it, or rather he recognized his name by the 
movement of her lips He was trembling As if to defend herself, 
Pussy held up her hand m fiont of her, that tiny, feeble hand with 
the nails that looked as if they had been crimsoned by blood 
Her round eyes were full of terror The bed seemed enormous 
and the woman crouching in one comer of it looked like a doll 
Her bare breast peeped out of the blue silk, her tmy feet protruded 
under the hem of the nightdress 
A shot was fired outside 

'That was near the Kommandantur,'' Fedossya said 
More shots rang out from every direction 
Sergei raised his pistol He looked steadily into the familiar 
black eyes The shot cracked Pussy gave a little start Her 
lips opened, showmg a row of ghstenmg, pointed white teeth 
Her round eyes opened wider still, and grew fixed in a glassy 
stare 

‘To the Kommandantur,’' commanded Sergei, and, stumblmg 
over the threshold and over the buckets in the kitchen, the men 
ran out mto the moonlit, silver-coloured street 

The fight was on The first shot they had heard inside the 
cottage had been fired by a private of the detachment which was 
to seize the German battery of guns 

While Sergei and his men were creepmg up to Fedossya's 
cottage to seize the German commander in his sleep, another 
detachment was crawling over the snow up the hill towards the 
guns Invisible m their white cloaks, hiding m the shadows, using 
every bit of cover, they reached the battery Their sergeant, 
Serdyuk, was m the lead The dark barrels of the guns stood out 
clearly from the background of snow and sky Their monstrous, 
silent throats rose high above the heads of the approaching Red 
Army men Three German soldiers were sittmg by the guns and 
talking m undertones A sentry walked to and fro m front of 
the battery The snow creaked under his boots 

Serdyuk held his breath and waited The sentry turned 
round at the edge of the ditch The sergeant saw his narrow back, 
and the bayonet stickmg out above his head He quietly ciept 
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out of the ditch and pounced on the German The two men 
rolled in the snow Serdynk grabbed the German by the throat 
before he could utter a cry But the gun-crew had noticed the 
sudden disappearance of their comrade 

“Hi, HansU' one of them called out m alarm At that moment 
one of the Red Army men carelessly trod on a dry twig It 
snapped with a revealing crackle The rifles of the gun-crew flew 
up to their shoulders and a Red Army man lost his head and 
fired at the man nearest him The German fell on his back Then 
things happened so quickly that the Red Army men themselves 
were thunderstruck — before they knew where they were, no 
German was left near the guns and the battery was in their 
hands At the same time they heard shots fired from the direction 
in which their maps showed the German Kommandantur to be 
“At the double, lads,'' shouted Serdyuk, but that mstant 
black shadows rose in front of them 

The Germans had discovered that the attackers were few m 
number and ran along openly, without even bendmg down They 
fired and Serd}uk fell on his knees He felt a sudden pain m 
his right leg 

“’^at happened^" 

“Nothing Now then, give them a bursts" 

One of the Germans fell but that did not stop the rest They 
all had tommy-guns and the bursts merged into an unmterrupted 
chatter 

“Lie down, lads, shoot from the ground '' 

The Red Army men crouched behmd the guns The dark 
figures of the Germans offered good targets agamst the snow 
Serdyuk took careful aim He was anxious not to waste any 
cartridges His cheek felt terribly cold and he realized that it was 
from the butt of the automatic rifle His forehead, his nose, his 
cheeks were freezing 

He reloaded his automatic Lookmg downwards along the 
rifle he saw a large black pool on the snow 
“Fire* Volley fire!" 

What was that pool in which he was kneelmg^ His trousers 
were quite wet And that was strange m such a frost. As if 
some one had poured water over them 

The Germans were by now lying m the roadside ditch on the 
other side of the green and shooting without pause Serdyuk 
raised his head above the hillock of snow which protected his 
face and appraised the situation This rifle duel from the ditch 
to the guns and from behmd the guns to the ditch might go on 
for ever Meanwhile there was shooting all over the village and 
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he didn’t know how things were going His group of five men 
might come m very useful somewhere 

*'Here, boys, we can’t be bothered with them all this time 
Rush 'em^ Hurrah* For the motherland* For Stalin*” 

They jumped out like one man Bending down as they ran, 
they lushed into the chatter of machine-guns and automatics, 
their bayonets levelled In a few leaps they had reached the 
ditch and sprang from above right on top of the surprised 
Germans They struck with all their force added to all their 
weight The roadside ditch fired no moie The German corpses 
lay on the snow and looked very small and pitiful 

’’Where do we go from here^” asked one of the Red Army men, 
breathlessly 

But Serd^mk gave no reply The men looked round in 
surprise 

’’Comrade Serdyuk, where are you^” 

’’Something’s wrong,” said Alexei, closest friend of Serdyuk 
’’Did he come with us or didn’t he^” 

"Are you crazy^ Of course he was running with us*” 

’’Where has he got to, then^” 

’’Here he is, here*” shouted Vanya, the youngest of them all 
Alexei ran back 

Serdyuk was lying half-way between the guns and the ditch, 
his arms flung wide, one hand gripping his automatic 
’’What happened^” Vanya whispered dully 
Alexei looked at the snow 

The bright moonlight showed clearly a pool of blood and a 
bloody trail from the guns to the spot where Serdyuk lay 
’’Wiere did they get him^” 

Alexei pointed m silence The foot and part of the leg were 
unnaturally bent, almost at right angles to the rest of the leg 
The snow all around it had turned mto a black pool 
’’They have shot his leg in two, as if cut with a knife 
’’Look, and he ran with that leg all this way*” 

”No time to look now Come on, lads, to the Kommandantur, 
things seem sticky there ” 

They humec! along. It was Alexei who took the lead now. 
The cold cut like a knife and their chests hurt at every breath. 


When the first shot was fired, Captain Werner was sleeping 
on a camp bed m the Kommandantur. He was expecting a rmg 
from headquarters and could not go home He was lying fully 
dressed, covered with his overcoat. The sergeant was fast asleep 
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on the other side of the room In the next room the soldiers were 
as usual lymg on the floor pell-mell The captain waited a long 
time but the telephone was silent The snores coming from the 
next room and the snorts of the sergeant irritated him The camp 
bed was hard and uncomfortable Fmally he fell asleep The 
sound of a shot woke him 

‘Some idiot prowling about in the village again/ he thought 
angrily He was annoyed by this fresh proof of the obstinate 
disregard of German orders by the villagers 

But almost immediately there was another shot, then anothei 
and another The captain jumped up 
''Sause* Get up’” 

The sergeant was already on his feet He was not even sleepy 
now Footsteps came crunching under the window and soldiers 
rushed in 

“The Bolsheviks are in the village’” 

“Bolt the doors’ Put the light out’” Werner commanded, 
and the men ran to shoot the heavy bolts and put up the shutters 
The room which contamed the telephone was the largest m 
the house and best suited to purposes of defence Although it 
had never occurred to Werner that he might have to defend him- 
self m here in real earnest, he had as a matter of routine made 
every preparation for such a contmgency The strong door of 
thick boards had been covered with iron plates and the locks 
and hinges strengthened The walls were of mighty logs and 
there were strong shutteis on the windows The house was old 
and had obviously been intended to serve as a store The part 
where the soldiers slept and where the hostages were imprisoned 
was a later addition built to house the village soviet, the ‘Ted 
corner” and the library Here the walls were thmner and the 
door was closed by a simple lock and key But in the older part 
one could imagine oneself m a fort 
“Open the loopholes’” 

The soldiers hurriedly removed the logs placed at the bottom 
of the walls, revealmg narrow slits cut almost at floor level and 
framed with sandbags The soldiers lay down Cold air rushed 
mto the room through the loopholes and formed clouds of 
vapour The rifles began to bark 

“Ring up headquarters’ Quick’” Werner commanded One 
of the sentries, who had come running with news of the attack, 
was fittmg an ammunition band into a machine-gun 
“Are they guerillas?” Werner asked the sentry 
“No The Red Army.” 

“Many of them?” 
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don't know, sir They are shooting from every direction, 
they must have surrounded us " 

Werner swore 

‘*Got through to H Q yet^" 

*‘No, sir, the telephone is out of order " 

Werner jumped to the table and snatched the receiver from 
Sause But it was in vam that he shouted into the mouthpiece 
and banged his fist on the silent box The telephone was dead 
‘'They've cut the line, the swine " He brushed the useless 
box away with his fist The telephone fell to the floor with a 
clatter He kicked it away mto a corner 
“We'll manage without it Attentiont" 

Shots cracked m the street and they could hear the smack 
of bullets hitting the thick logs of the wall In the next room 
rifle-butts were battering at the door, but the door held 

“Bang away*'' the captain muttered He was sure of the 
solidity of his doors 


The attack on the Kommandantur was led by Lieutenant 
Shalov. Hardly had his men succeeded in breaking in the first 
door and entering the buildmg when the group which had taken 
the guns came running up 

“Where's Serdyuk?" 

“Killed The battery is taken " 

In the first room they found the soldiers' beds and equipment 
scattered all over the floor, but not a living soul 

“Aha, the vipers, they've locked themselves in the other 
room," 

“We'll smoke them out, don't worry " 

A log was noisily moved inside and shots were fired through 
a loophole giving on the outer room 

“Get outside* We'll tackle them from outside*" 

They scattered and surrounded the house, but saw jat once 
that they were up against a sort of fort The great tree-trunks 
would withstand mere bullets Chips flew from the walls, but the 
walls themselves stood as sohd as ever Machme-guns barked 
sharply and blue and red sparks flew from the loopholes, spitting 
death 

“They are pretty generous with their cartridges," Shalov 
muttered 

“They must have been prepared for defence, comrade 
heutenant " 

There was shootmg throughout the village. Each Red Army 
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detail was fighting its own group of Germans at their posts But 
the dm from the besieged house drowned every other noise 

'*Weli lads, weVe got to take them before dawn, can’t waste 
much more time In the morning some unit of theirs may come 
past by chance and spoil everything 

They lay down, using any cover they could find, and tried to 
knock out the enemy guns by sniping at their bairels as they were 
pushed i hrough the loopholes But it was no good Ihe German 
automatics never ceased firing for an instant 

The Germans billeted on the Levanyuks were taken unawares 
Red Army men, rushing into the cottage, found them asleep They 
jumped up m terror, tried to snatch up their rifles lying within 
reach, caught their feet in the cartndge belts carelessly thrown 
down rtn the floor 

e down on the floor,’" Red Army man Minchenko shouted 
at Levanyuchikha, who stared at them, scared out of her wits 
She* obediently flopped on the floor, and pushed her youngest 
under the bed But before she could take in what was happening 
the house was quiet again The Red Army men had vanished 
like a (dream, and on the floor were German soldiers, dressed only 
m their underclothing, lymg dead 

''Come, Vassyutka, give a hand, we"ll throw this carrion out 
of heie,"" she said to her son, still trembling The two of them 
begant to drag the bodies outside Grunting with the effort, they 
hauled the Germans towards the door by the legs Vassya was 
only twelve years old, his mother pregnant and near her time 
‘'Not so fast, not so fast, what"s your hurry!’" she shouted at 
her son. 

But Vassya knew very well what his hurry was Having 
failed to slip out in time after the Red Army men, he had now 
been caught by his mother to do this silly job There was shooting 
m the village and shoutmg and she was keepmg him here to drag 
dead Germans about by the legs mstead of running out there and 
seeing everything with his own eyes They might even give him 
a rifle Who knows^ They might* 

The silence m which the attack on the village began had long 
been broken Now no one crept quietly along fences, carefully 
avoiding even the throwing of a shadow across the road 

"Remember, lads, not a single one of them must escape, not 
a soul,"" the lieutenant told the men as they split up into groups 
on approachmg the village The men understood that the success 
of the whole enterprise depended on this 

The conduct of the Germans vaned m different places Some 
of them defended themselves m the cottages, others rushed out 
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mto the open m their underclothes but took their iifles and 
ammunition with them Half naked m the cruel frost, they took 
cover behind corners or fences and stubbornly continued firing 
‘'Don't get m our way* Clear out*" Sergei shout(2d at the 
village women who suddenly appeared as if by magic alJ over the 
place and got mto the hne of j^e of both parties 

"Comrades, there are six Germans, six of them, m my house* 
Come quick*" Pelcharikha plucked a Red Army maii' by the 
sleeve in her excitement. 

"Where's that?" 

"Just you come along, I'll show you where, it's quite near 
only a few paces, . " she wheedled, as if praising a house she 
wanted to let. 

The Red Army men followed her, but soon saw that the ]ob 
would not be an easy one Loopholes had been cut into tlie walls 
here, and death was lurking m each of them 

Pelcharikha lay down on the ground together with the fighting 
men A young lad next to her put his hand on his chest and 
groaned, then his head sank down on his rifle 

"This is no good, lads*" she shouted "They can staj^ mside 
the house and pick you off one by one Burn down the Jiiouse*" 
"Is this your house?" 

"Of course it's mine, whose else? Set fire to it* Go on*" 
"Is there no one m the house?" 

Pelchankha clenched her fist 

"The baby. The elder ones ran out, but the baby , . . 
it’s m the cradle . " 

"Well, then, how can we fire the house? Are you ofj your 
head, woman?" 

Pelchankha seized the Red Army man by the sleeve. 

"No matter, no matter, I say* You can't all perish because 
of my baby . . I’m the mother and I tell you, set fire to the 
house!" 

"What are you saymg, mother? With the child inside"’" 
"Bum down the house* If I can bear it, why can't you? 
There you are, look!" 

A second Red Army man was hurriedly bandaging his hand 
Blood was soakmg through the bandage and forming great red 
stams 

The fightmg men were no longer hstenmg to Pelchankha, but 
she still insisted 

"Now then, get out of the way, mother, they'll only kill you 
if you stay here. Can't you see they're shooting this way?" 
"Nonsense, who would want to shoot at an old woman. . . " 
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Firing ceased from one of the loopholes 
*There^ You see^ Ail we need do is to shoot properly and 
everything will be fine '' 

“Well, lads, if you won't bum the house, then what about 
getting in through the roof from the other side^" 

“Now that's a much better idea, mother? Where can we get 
Show the way " 

A few men stayed behind and contmued firing with redoubled 
vigour The others followed Pelchankha A few seconds later 
they were at close quarters with the Germans inside the cottage 
Then Pelchankha opened the door wide and shouted “Don't 
shoot any more?" 

The men who had remained outside went in The Germans 
lay dead inside, one with his face on his machme-gun, the others 
stabbed with bayonets 

“Look, Seryosha, I got him right m the head?" 

The sniper surveyed his work with pride 
Yes, the German had been killed mstantly Pelchankha ran 
to the cradle. 

“They've killed it," she said in a dead, dull voice 
The Red Army man looked The httle body lay lifeless in the 
woman's arms. The head was smashed m. The cradle was full 
of blood. 

“It must have cried in its cradle and they kiUed it, the filthy 
beasts . " 

Pelchankha stood with the dead child in her arms, 
mechanically dandling the little body 

“See^ And you didn’t want to bum the house because of the 
child . . Two men were hurt because of it . . " 

“Hush, mother, hush " 

“Oh, I won't cry, son, I’ll be quiet If only you’d give me 
a rifle. . . " 

The shooting was now dymg down m the village The fight 
was over, except for the Kommandantur The sky was already 
paling, the moon with its pearly aura was fadmg and the two 
indescent pillars of light on both sides of it were slowly melting 
away. The air was an endless space of blue and the whole world 
seemed like a glass sphere filled with ice Only the httle red 
flashes of the shots fired at the Kommandantur broke mto the 
monotonous blue and silver of the dawn. * 

“This won't do, lads Better throw a grenade at the window, 
perhaps those shutters are not so very strong ’’ 

“But how to get near enough^ They’re firing away like mad.” 
It was true that a ceaseless stream of fire was pouring from 
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the loopholes The shots chattered on without pause and tiny 
clouds of snow spurted up in hundreds of places at once 

'It IS getting lighter/' Shalov said with concern, glancing up 
at the paling sky A pink streak was already showing far away 
on the horizon The struggle had lasted longer than he had 
expected German forces might come with the day, possibly 
reinforcements might arrive Under the mantle of darkness 
many things might remain unnoticed But the day would free 
the Germans from the fear of the unknown and reveal the small- 
ness of the attackmg force If anyone took the slightest interest 
in the German unit, the lack of telephone communications would 
be noticed, and the fat would be in the fire 
“Well, lads, what are we going to do^" 

“Nothing much we can do m a hurry, comrade lieutenant, 
unless we throw a grenade " 

“We must try it then,'^ Sergei said suddenly 
“How can we^“ 

“I'll try it " 

Sergei made a wide circle round the house and then crawled 
close, approaching from the side where there were no loopholes 
at the corner The Red Army men ceased fire so as not to hit 
him 

“What can he have in mmd^” Shalov asked himself m alarm 
But Sergei crept calmly nearer 

In the cold twilight of the dawn they could see the barrel 
of an automatic move in the dark hole of the aperture, seekmg a 
target and then doggedly firing on and on, belching death 

Then Sergei jumped up quickly Before the Red Army men 
realized what was happening, he appeared between them and the 
deadly loophole, drew himself up to his full height and threw a 
bundle of hand-grenades mto the window with a swmg There 
was a jingle, a crash and a cloud of smoke A flame shot up 
The man in front of the wmdow seemed to rise mto the air and 
then it seemed as if it took a very long time for him to faU His 
tall form stood out dark against the fiery background Then he 
staggered and slowly collapsed on the ground 
“Forward*" Shalov commanded 

They rushed at the wmdow The machine-gun was silent 
It was covered with blood The machme-gunners were silent 
too The grenades had done their work 
“Come on, lads*" 

They tumbled m through the hole torn by the grenades, never 
noticmg that they were cutting their hands on the glass of the 
broken windows Tongues of flames shot up along the thick logs. 
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Suddenly Malyncliikha slmeked . "Our people are in there, 
five of them!" 

Only then did everyone remember the hostages. 

They, the hostages, were sitting in the dark room, leaning 
against the walls and hstenmg They were not asleep when the 
first shot was fired and had all heard it It sounded to them like a 
beat of their own hearts They waited a second But another 
shot followed the first There was no room for doubt — this was 
not the chance shot of a sentry. 

"Our people are here," Chechonkha said m a high, breaking 
voice 

"Yes, ours," Olga whispered 

Malasha alone made no movement and still sat lookmg into 
the darkness with the same ficxed stare 

"It's near the church," Yevdokim remarked* 

"Where the guns are . , " 

A shot rang out quite near the wall Olga screamed 
They were sitting there, caught in a trap It was dark and 
they could see nothing at all Outside shots weie bemg fired, 
people were running about, fighting was going on and they 
saw nothmg of it and could not even guess what was 
happening 

The Germans will knock us on the head before our people 
can get to ns,' Grokhach thought, but he said nothing, so as not 
to frighten the women. He listened with emotion to the sounds 
penetratmg to them from outside They heard rifle-bults crashmg 
against the door and the heavy tread of men in the next room. 
Grokhach began beatmg on the door with his fists. 

"Hallo, there! Let us out* Let us out*" 

But no one heard him m the dm outside 
"Come on, women, help a bit, or they'll never hear us* How 
much longer are we gomg to sit here^" 

Olga jumped up and started to beat on the wall with her fists. 
Chechorikha followed suit 
"Hallo, there* Let us out!" 

But the dm, the shoutmg, the shootmg contmued outside and 
there was no response to the cries of the hostages 

"Harder, bang harder, women! They must hear us sooner or 
later!" 

"What's this^ Has no one m the village told them about us^ 
Have they forgotten us, or what^" 

Their fists drummed on the door agam, but now they heard a 
great tramplmg of feet outside. The Red Army men were 
obviously leaving the house. There was silence for a while. The 

F 
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hostages saw a precipice opening at their feet All hope of rescue 
seemed at an end 

"'What's this^” Yevdokmi asked m a toneless voice "Are our 
lads givmg up^" 

Olga began to sob. 

"‘Shut up, silly creature! And you too, Yevdokim, you may 
be old but you’re a fool for all that* They are trying from the 
other side, can’t you hear^” 

No one spoke The noise and rattle of shots now reached 
them from the opposite direction with mcreased intensity 
“They are trying to get m from the street “ 

“Whose machme-gun would that be^“ 

“German but this one’s ours, can’t you hear it^“ 
Huddled together in a heap they listened excitedly Only 
Malasha was still sittmg motionless, as if all this were no concern 
of hers 

""Oh, my God, merciful God,” Yevdokim sighed. 

Grokhach stared at him 

‘"What’s that^ Are you thmkmg of praymg^’’ 

“Why shouldn’t he pray if he wants to^“ Chechonkha inter- 
vened hotly on the old man’s behalf “If he did it would be none 
of 3 /Our business ’’ 

Yevdokmi knelt down m front of the door and began praymg 
m his tremulous old voice “From hunger, earthquake, disease 
and enemy onslaught, save us, 0 Lord . ’’ 

Grokhach shrugged his shoulders The shootmg was still 
gomg on outside Suddenly there was a terrible crash, and the 
house shook and trembled with it 
“0-o-oh*“ Olga screamed 

They heard voices The noise mcreased. Somewhere, quite 
near, a woman's voice screamed horribly Almost immediately 
afterwards rifle-butts were hammermg at the door agam. 

“Get away from that door,” commanded Grokhach 
They stepped back The door flew open 
It seemed to them as if bright daylight were shmmg mto their 
darkness, although the next room was lit only by the pale dawn 
mmglmg with red tongues of flame Malyuchikha rushed in, 
panting. 

“Our people are here! Come out*’’ she shouted laughmg and 
weepmg and ciutchmg at Chechonkha’s sleeve. “Your children 
are with us, they’re all right Our people are m the village “ 
“Sh, not so much noise, women!” Grokhach scolded them. 
“Let's get out of here!” 

Malasha leapt up from the ground and ran out without a 
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word A young Red Army man was sittmg on the threshold 
bandaging his foot With resolute gesture she snatched up a 
German rifle lymg beside him 

“Here, put that down/* he said, and reacted for the rifle, 
but held back when he saw the look m her half-crazed black 
eyes 

“Phew, a madwoman ** 

“Let hei have it,** Grokhach intervened “Areii*t there 
enough German rifles about ^** 

A shout rose from behind the house 
“He got away! The German got 


Captam Werner was almost smothered by the smoke It was 
quite dark m the closed, shuttered room and the smoke from the 
constant firmg made his throat ache and his eyes smart The 
barrels of the rifles were red-hot A wounded soldier moaned 
mcessantly Werner wanted to turn round and fire straight into 
the face of this soldier, but he could not leave his automatic even 
for an mstant The wounded were sprawlmg m disorder all over 
the room Werner knew that he would never get out alive He 
had been taken completely unawares, stupidly, unexpectedly 
surprised at a time when an enemy attack seemed utterly out of 
the question Yes, those fellows at headquarters were thinking 
only of gram and bacon and demanding supplies all the tune. But 
of course they couldn’t be bothered with such trifles as safe- 
guarding the road leading to the village They trembled at the 
mention of the guenllas, were constantly m a dither about them 
but had not the famtest idea of what was gomg on in the distnct 
or where the Bolshevik positions were 

Captam Werner was nonplussed Accordmg to all 
information the front Ime was supposed to be very far away — and 
now suddenly his Kommandantur was surrounded, not by 
guenllas — ^that might happen anywhere m the rear — hut by 
regular forces, by a unit of the Red Army. Gram indeed* Now 
those fellows at headquarters could whistle for their gram 
The wounded man was moanmg louder now — he had been 
shot through the body. Was it really possible that no one was 
aware of what was going on here, Werner asked himself His 
ears were smgmg with the noise and his head felt as if it would 
burst. How long could they hold out^ The ime was cut and 
there was no chance of communicatmg with anyone. He heard 
the shootmg die down m the village, heard the noise mcrease on 
the green in front of the Kommandantur and knew that his unit 
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was already routed and that the Kommandantnr was the last 
position still ofiermg resistance. 

Suddenly the floor heaved under his feet and a terrible 
explosion shattered the smoke-blackened air of the room The 
blast threw him back against the wall He heard shouts, the 
shutters fell off and he realized that a bundle of hand-grenades 
had been throwa at the window Flames shot up around him 
He felt a painful stab m the shoulder Lumps of flesh, fragments 
of legs and arms littered the floor. No, there was nothmg more 
to be done here He darted mto the next room, a small closet 
with only one loophole. It was quieter in here, though the 
machine-gunner at the loophole was still pressmg the trigger of 
his gun and shootmg mto space But there was no longer any 
response from outside The enemy had obviously withdrawn 
from that side altogether Werner quickly pulled back the bolt 
and the shutters swung open with a creak The wmdow flew out 
at a blow from his fist. He jumped mto the snow without 
bothermg to see whether there was anyone there who would shoot 
him on sight He gulped down a mouthful of fresh icy air The 
snow-glare dazzled him. He heard the tramplmg of feet and the 
shouting of many voices behmd him. The Red Army men had 
broken mto the house With huge strides he 1 an to the nearest 
buildmg that promised cover It was the Mal3ailc bam 

But suddenly his way vras barred. Malasha was there, grip- 
ping the German rifle by the barrel Werner saw her sun-tanned 
face and large black blazmg eyes come at him. Her dishevelled 
hair curled round her temf3rmg, resolute face She swung the 
rifle with all the force of her strong arms high over her head 
Werner threw up his pistol with lightning swiftness and pulled 
the tngger. The shot cracked but at the same time the rifle-butt 
came down on his skull with terrific force He cried out and fell 
on his back. His nose was broken, his forehead smashed in and 
blood gushed over his face He w^as chokmg m his own blood 
It filled his throat, ran into his eyes, and gurgled m his wmdpipe 
m a thick sticky stream. He gasped for breath 

Two paces away Malasha was lymg on the ground She had 
heard the shot together with the crunchmg of broken bones. The 
bullet m her body caused her no pam It had hit her m the body, 
just where it was wanted. No, there was no pam, only gladness 
A happy smile appeared on her lips The expression which had 
stamped her face with the cold mask of old age for the past month 
vamshed without leavmg a trace The Malasha lymg there m the 
snow with arms outspread and her face turned to the sky, was the 
old black-eyed Malasha, brown as a berry, the prettiest lass m 
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the village She still gripped the rifle in one hand, but all that 
was aheady far away, floating away in the iridescent radiance, in 
the cold azure of the morning, in the sparldmg of the snow lit 
by the first rays of the sun 

Those first rays woke the rainbow Its pale arc had been 
visible in the sky all night, but only as an indistinct whitish 
streak in the depths of the dark sky But now the sun was filling 
it with brilliance, warmth and colour and it shone again m the 
heavens with pure hues, delicate as the bloom on the petals of a 
blossom 

Malasha's eyes were fixed on the bright arc spanning the sky 
high above her head Her hfe was ebbmg out of her body with 
her blood Her fingers were growing stiff, her feet were icy, her 
whole body was very cold But it was with contented eyes that 
she looked up at the iridescent semi-circle, at the bright road 
sweeping across the heavens from horizon to horizon Malasha 
was walking along that bright path Malasha, the prettiest lass 
m all the village, the best worker on the collective farm, the girl 
whose picture had been m the newspapers, and for whom the 
summer night blossomed with love 

There was no more snow, no more frost New-mown hay was 
rustlmg under her head Fresh water gurgled somewhere close 
by A delicious scent rose from the grass, the girls were singing, 
the lads were laughing, an accordion wailed in the quiet of the 
evening Her eyes sought the rainbow m the sky — but there was 
no rambow, it was a summer night, Ivan was laughing gladly, 
she saw his eyes quite near her face, those clear grey eyes under 
their black brows The picture faded into the darkness of night 
And yet there had been a rambow, there had been one ]ust a 
little while ago Malasha wanted to see the rambow once more, 
to fill her eyes with its radiance 

She struggled up, supporting herself on her elbows A savage 
pain shot through her body and she fell back on to the snow, 
She felt she was dying, knew it for certain, and her hands went 
up to grasp the coloured band over her head, the rainbow flung 
across the firmament But her fingers grasped only darkness 
Her eyes glazed over, but still she looked into the sky Her white 
teeth gleamed between her half-open hps and her face froze m a 
strange, anguished smile. 


The village was in an uproar — the women were rounding up 
the Germans Terpilikha found a fugitive in her o^vn pigsty He 
had thrown away his nfle, rushed in through the open door and 

F* 
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was now hiding under a bundle of straw m one corner But his 
tracks in the snow had given him away Terpilikha didn't wait 
to call the Red Army men She armed herself and the two 
Grokhach daughters with rakes and pitchforks and cautiously 
approached the sty 

'*Hey, Fntz, come out of there’ Look, Frossya, he's there, 
m the straw " 

“Keep back and I’ll grope for him with the pitchfork’” 

“Get at him from the wall, he may shoot, the duty scum ” 
The besieged warrior could not understand a word of what 
they were saying, but through a screen of straw he saw the pitch- 
fork raised to pierce him He crawled out in a hurry, shaking 
off the straw He was dressed in the tattered remnants of a 
uniform and his head was wrapped m a lady’s combination of a 
poisonous purple colour 

“Here’s a fine gentleman for you, guls, just look at him’ Come 
on, you, get out of there’” 

The frightened German hurriedly moved to the door He 
stumbled over the threshold 

“Look how he crawls Higher, put your paws up highei ’ 
Frossya, go look in the straw, there may be a rifle there, it would 
come in useful ” 

Frossya carefully searched the sty 
“No, he must have thrown it away somewhere else ” 
“There’s a hero for you And look at the fine boots he’s 
wearing ” Terpilikha remarked 

The feet of the German were wrapped m rags 
“His feet must be frostbitten, look how he crawls along ” 
“No one asked him to come here Why didn’t he stay where 
he belonged and warm himself by the stove as much as he liked^ 

. But he had to come here to take away our land , . , ” 

In the street people gathered around 
“Where did you get him, Terpilikha^” 

“Ho, ho, look what Terpilikha’s found’” 

“And what business is that of yours^ Can’t you see I am 
escortmg a prisoner^ Better go and look m your own sties and 
sheds, rather than stand and stare at me They’ve all crawled 
away like blackbeetles, but they must all be caught ” 

“The woman is right,” lame Alexander said. “Come on, let’s 
go search for them ” 

They all scattered and came back armed with pitchforks, 
shovels, and axes 

“Let’s all go together!” 

“The more the merrier!” 
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'*Oho, Lenka is afraid she might step on a German • 

“If need be, I can step on one so hard, he*d be dead before he 
could say *ouch' ” 

“Now, then, women/’ Alexander pleaded, ''talk less and do 
more?” 

The whole crowd moved from cottage to cottage They shook 
up the straw m the sheep-folds and looked into every sty The 
children squeaked with glee, got m everybody’s way and peeped 
m everywhere Sasha rushed up to the crowd and panted 
“There’s a German m our sty*’’ 

Jostlmg each other, they all ran towards the cottage and 
proudly led out a German who was shakmg with fear The Red 
Army men, also searching the village, smiled when they saw the 
crowd of women But the women knew every comer, nook and 
cranny in the village and could therefore find more Germans 
“Well, boys, and who has taken the most prisoners^” 

“You, of course,’’ the fightmg men admitted, laughing 
“Where’s their commander^” Shalov was uneasy “Go on, 
boys, find him, he couldn’t have escaped ’’ 

They looked among the dead Germans, but there were only 
privates and one sergeant 

“The captain* We must find the captam*’’ 

But Werner was lying m the deep snow behmd the bam One 
eye had been knocked out by the blow from the rifle-butt The 
other looked straight mto the mfimty of the sky The pam m his 
head was beyond endurance It felt as if a tremendous hammer 
was beatmg inside it incessantly and red, russet and purple 
sparks were flymg from it m every direction A fire was blazing 
m the eye that was no longer there and blood was tricklmg down 
his throat, Werner humedly swallowed the blood, swallowed 
agam and choked on it, but the blood still ran as if from an 
inexhaustible source, from a bottomless well He had to swallow 
agam and agam He realized that this fluid with its insipid taste 
would choke him or drown him if he failed to swallow it all. His 
throat ached and he could no longer swallow properly Painful 
cramps of the palate convulsed his whole body. He felt that he 
was freezmg, that he would mevitably freeze to death if somebody 
didn’t find him soon and help him He shuddered Who could 
help him here? Onl3J^ the peasants, the accursed peasants of this 
accursed village He was suddenly terrified that he might not 
die after all and be at the mercy of the peasant pitchforks or be 
taken pnsoner by the Bolsheviks It was quiet aU round; no 
more shooting He did not deceive himself, he knew that his 
unit was done for, that the others had won He felt a sharp pang 
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stab his heart He — he — Captain Werner had been taken unawares 
by these clods m grey coats How could such a thing have 
happened^ 

He fixed his one eye on the distant blueness as if seeking an 
answer to his question there And there he saw the rainbow — a 
giant semicircle spannmg the horizon from edge to edge, a radiant 
ribbon connecting earth and sky, its soft colours soaked m light 
Werner's dazed mind dimly recalled that he had seen that rainbow 
before Yes, it was before the blizzard What had that woman 
told him then^ She had said rambows were good omens 

Captain Werner groaned. The rambow beamed at him It 
had been a good omen — but not for him The rambow shone 
gladly, but he saw it no longer He was m darkness 


X 

THEY BURIED THE DEAD ON THE GREEN BY THE CHURCH THOSE 
who had died that night and those who had been lying m the 
snow of the guUy all the month 

Fedossya Kravchuk helped to recover the body of her son 
She held the motionless, strangely light head and felt his soft hair 
caressmg her fingers She gazed without grief or bitterness into 
the black face that looked as if carved out of wood Vassya had 
not waited m vam Brotherly hands had dug him out of the 
snow, the hands of brothers were burymg him in a common grave 
together with his brothers 

The sledge moved slowly up the steep slope of the knoll 
Fedossya walked beside it, holdmg up the body of her son so that 
it should not slip off and fall mto the snow agam With tender, 
motherly hands she arranged the bodies of the others, those 
unknown men who had been lymg side by side with her Vassya 
so long 

“Well bury the girl m the same grave She was killed m 
action like a soldier," Shalov decided 

“She is not a girl, she's a married woman with a husband m 
the army," Malyuchikha said, but when Malasha's body was 
brought to the graveside she thought she had been mistaken This 
girl lymg m the snow was-quite young, just as she had been a 
year ago, before the noisy, merry weddmg 

“She’s beautiful," one of the Red Army men said in a low 
voice 

Yes, this was Malasha, the handsomest lass m the village. 
Her long lashes threw a shadow on her cheeks Her hair lay in 
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soft waves round her face The dark eyebrows lay on her smooth, 
clear forehead, like the spread wings of a swallow The face was 
fixed m an anguished smile, a smile that held the eye and would 
not let it go 

Very carefully they took Levanyuk’s body from the gallows 
Levanyuchikha was already feeling the first pangs of childbirth 
but she refused to stay awa^" Tenderly she received into her 
aims the stiff black corpse of her son, the son who had dangled 
on the gallows for a whole month m the snow and wind 

'‘Carefully, carefully,” she warned them, as if it were still 
possible to hurt him, as if he could still feel their touch 

The girls helped her The body was light, almost weightless, 
and the sixteen-year-oid face looked like the face of a child carved 
111 wood 

The grave they dug was large and wide and they laid them all 
in, all in a row, the rigid black bodies of the men killed a month 
ago, and the mutilated remams of Sergei Radchenko and Serdyak 
who looked as if he were asleep, and the young sniper who was 
shot near the Kommandantur, and Malasha Shalov spoke in 
the name of them all His stern, simple words earned far in the 
clear air, rising up towards the rambow-girded sky 

The whole village — women, old men and children — stood 
round the grave and listened while they looked down at the 
fighters of the Red Army and Malasha lymg m the earth side by 
side No one wept They stood bareheaded and grave Fedossya 
Kravchuk was committmg the body of her only son to their 
native earth Old Shankha was givmg the earth the remams of 
her daughter The others were strangers, but all felt as if they 
were burymg their own sons, their own husbands, their own 
brothers 

That day none were nearer and dearer to the villagers than 
these dead, whose mortal faces were turned towards the sky for 
the last time They were fighters of the Red Army. Thetr 
Army 

“The mother country will never forget them,” Shalov said, 
his voice soft with emotion 

Yes, they knew that they, too, could never forget the faces 
of those who had perished, nor this day on which they had been 
committed to the earth A common grave united those who 
perished m the retreat from the village, and these who had come 
to free it, and had succeeded m tearmg it from the hands of the 
enemy 

The faces of the people were calm This was war It had 
smitten the village with blood, fire and iron But the people 
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were lull of unshakable faith, the same faith that had upheld 
them all through the blackest, most terrible days They had 
believed all along that their time would come, that the last woid 
would be theirs 

Shalov bent down, took a lump of frozen earth and threw it 
mlo the grave And after him all the others bent down to throw 
a clod of their common native earth into the grave Let the dead 
sleep quietly m their grave, with their own free earth on their 
breasts 

^‘You too, Niura, you too,'* a mother said to her two-year-old 
little daughter 

The child picked up a tiny handful of earth and carefulty let 
it drop mto the grave Then the Red Army men came with 
shovels Soon the pit was filled m and a mound rose over the 
grave 

“Well plant flowers m the sprmg,"' Malyuchikha said 

“And green grass,'' added Frossya “A square of turf from 
each garden " 

Slowly the crowd dispersed There was no grief in their 
hearts, only a solemn triumph The dead had died for their own 
land It had happened before, it had happened m the year 
eighteen, as they all remembered Plenty of people of the village 
had been killed then Such was the scheme of thmgs that the 
land had to be defended with the blood and lives of the people 
who were bom of it and lived on it That was clear and 
simple 

The people dispersed m silence but a few mmutes later noise 
and the sound of voices could be heard all over the \Tllage The 
women were msistent m their hospitality to the fightmg men, they 
wanted to welcome them, feed them, see them sitting at their 
fireside 

A whole delegation presented itself before Shalov 

“Comrade commander, we have come with a request," 
Terpilikha began. “We should like to offer our guests good food, 
but we haven't got any ” 

Shalov laughed 

“Well, what can I do about that^" he asked 

“That is to say we have got plenty, only we want help 
Everything is buried, hidden m the ground We hid everything 
away when the Germans were gettmg near And now we can't 
dig it up, the ground is like a stone We have no tools, but 3^ou 
have, and if you could lend us some men, they would do the job 
m double quick time " 

“We can do that Hi, men, who wants to help^'^ 
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There were plenty of volunteers. The women led them off to 
the fields, through the waist-deep snow 
'"Here, under this bush*'" 

‘'What nonsense, Mother, it was over there^’* 

"Mmd your own business* As if I didn’t know*” 

Alexander fussed over his guests like a hen over its chicks 
"A lamb, we must slaughter a lamb and cook it in the kettle; 
that will make a fine dinner for you ” 

“But you have only got one*” 

“Yes, only one I had more, but the Germans ate them, 
only this one was left ” 

“Surely you don’t thmk we’re going to eat up your last sheep^ 
We’ll do nothing of the kmd ” 

Alexander begged hard “You’re hurtmg my feelmgs, lads 
I give it to you with all my heart and soul What else can I give 
my guests^ All I’ve got is this one sheep . . Don’t refuse me, 
don’t offend me ” 

The women dragged everythmg they had out of their hidmg- 
places in the ground, m the lofts, from under the floorboards. 
There was bacon and ham of the pigs killed m the autumn, 
bundles of garlic which the Germans hadn’t touched, jars of 
honey, even sunflower seeds Those who still had a cow hurriedly 
milked it so that the wounded men could have milk to drink 
The wounded were lodged m the two rooms of the village 
soviet Frossya, who had at one time attended first-aid classes, 
was already busy at work there, to the general envy of all. She 
rushed fussily from one room to the other m a white apron and a 
tight white headdress. The other women and girls crowded m 
the doorway. 

“And what can I do foryow^” a jolly young doctor asked them 
m passmg Durmg the night he had taken part m the assault 
on the Kommandantur and was now just finishmg the bandaging 
of the wounded 

“We want to help — in the hospital. 

“No help wanted I’ve taken two of your girls and we have 
our own dressers ” 

“We thought perhapi to scrub the floors . it’s dirty 
in here . . ” 

“The floor^ Yes, good idea, scrub it by all means ” 

The women ran to fetch pails and cloths and soon a whole 
army of them marched back to the hospital 

“What’s this, are all of you going to scrub the floor?” 

The women started quarrellmg among themselves — in 
whispers, so as not to disturb the wounded 
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Finally they divided up the floor and each began to sciub 
her own little bit 

'"The blankets are slipping ofl the wounded and you pay no 
attention/' Pysichikha said severely to Frossya 

'If you see it slipping, why don't you put it back^" Frossya 
harked, hurrying past with a basin full of blood-stained water 
Pysichikha went up to the bed and slowly and carefully 
rearranged the blanket on the wounded man After that she 
stayed with the wounded 

" What are you doing here^" the doctor asked, noticing her 
"I'm arranging blankets The blankets are always slipping 
off them/' she replied with dignity and rearranged the pillow 
under the head of a wounded man 
The doctor waved his hand 

"All right, go ahead and arrange them if you want to so badly 
Yes, she wanted to, very very badly All the women wanted 
to To help ever so little, to bring a glass of water, to wash out 
a mug, launder a pair of socks, smooth back a lock of hair from 
a forehead, see that no one left a door open to let in the cold. 
Lida Grokhach timidly tiptoed into the room 
"You want to help too^" the doctor asked 
She shook her head 

"A woman is having a child if you could come you 
are a doctor '' 

"But I'm a surgeon " 

"A doctor's a doctor She's m a bad way This morning she 
dragged the Germans out of the cottage by the legs and it was 
then that the pains began '' 

"Well, there's nothing for it, I suppose I must go," the doctor 
decided good-humouredly "A new citizen is being bom, he 
must have help I leave the winded to you, Kuzma Let's go ' ' 
Lida showed him the way to the Levanyuk cottage at a run 
The doctor followed her, rubbmg his bare hands 

"You ought to have put on your mitts, in this frost*" 

"I had mitts, but they got lost last night. . . Must have 
dropped them somewhere Now I haven’t got any " 

She threw him a shy glance and thAi hurriedly pulled off her 
own thick knitted gloves, embroidered with red and blue wool 
"No, no*" the doctor protested "And what about you^" 
"I've got another pair," she lied "I hid them away well, 
the Germans didn't find them, and you are a doctor, you must 
look after your hands " 

He saw that her hps were trembling and that she was on the 
verge of tears. He laughed 
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"'All right, then, if you are so obstinate, I'll take them '' 

The passage of the Levanyuk house was crowded with women 
They made way for the doctor , they ail knew him already 
'The baby is already born," one of them said 
“Then I am not wanted after all " 

“Oh, but you must go and have a look at her, she has suffered 
so long, she is quite weak " 

“Here, Auntie, I have brought the doctor to see you," Lida 
announced 

“What for, what tor, what do I want a doctor for^ And such 
a young one too^" the patient said 'T don't need anythmg it's 
not the first time I have had a baby But if you would like to 
see the baby " 

The young doctor bent over the cradle 
“A boy^" 

“Yes, a boy I have only one little girl, Niurka, the others 
are all boys It's in the breed, I suppose " 

“A fine little boy What are you going to call him^" 

“We've already talked it over with the women I wanted to 
call him Mitya after his elder brother, but they say it's unlucky 
to do that " 

“And where is his brother?" 

“Why, we buried him to-day, my eldest, together with aU the 
others He hung a month on the gallows, I took him down 
myself to-day," Xevanyukchiha explamed serenely 
The doctor was embarrassed 
“I didn't know that was your son " 

“Yes, my eldest He tried to ]om the guerillas and the 
Germans caught him at it He was the eldest, seventeen he 
would have been next birthday I wanted to call this one Mitya, 
same as him But the women say that wouldn’t do, so now I 
don't know what to call him " 

“Call him Victor," the doctor suggested “It means he who 
conquered He was bom to-day, so why not call him conqueror? " 
Levanyuchikha turned the matter over in her mind 
“Well, if it means 'conqueror,' let him be Victor What do 
you thmk, Lida?" 

“If the doctor says so " 

“Why chew it over so long? There isn't a smgle Victor in the 
village, so let him be Victor Come, sit down, doctor, stay with 
us a little " 

“Thank you, but I must go back, the wounded are waiting " 
“Oh, no, you've already bandaged them all, the women told 
me aU about it Sit down a httle There are Red Army men in 
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every house, but I had nobody because I was going to have the 
baby You, Lida, get the spirits from the cupboard, thete's 
a bottle there '' 

"Perhaps you had better not, the doctor muttered timidly. 

She smiled 

"Wiiy not^ You may have learnt how to heal wounds, but 
one can see they didn’t teach you much about women’s insides 
A glass of vodka will do me a lot of good ’ ’ 

The doctor made no further objection and Lida poured him 
out a tot in a thick greenish glass 

"To the new-born , may he grow up healthy ” 

"May he never see Germans m the house . " 

"May every day from this his birthday onwaids bring fresh 
victories^’’ 

"May he grow up to be like his brother Mitya^" 

The doctor was mortally tired He had had no sleep for a 
long time The drink spread a pleasant warmth through his 
body and went to his head He was sittmg on the settee and he 
felt in here that he had left the war behind, somewhere very far 
away The walls of the cottage gleamed with a friendly white- 
ness, the stove was decorated with pamted flowers and there were 
gaily embroidered cloths displayed m the comers Pretty Lida 
was smiling at him It was hard to believe that wounded men 
were lymg only a few houses away, that a fresh grave-mound 
rose on the green by the church. It was as if the road of horrors 
along which he had been walkmg smce the first day of the war 
was only a dream 

"Lida, show the doctor the picture, it’s there behmd the ikon, 
show him ’’ 

The doctor took the faded photograph and looked at the 
saucy boyish face 

"The frost changed him so, you would have hardly recognized 
him But this is what he was like when he was alive," the mother 
explamed calmly 

The doctor thought of his own mother He remembered her 
trembling white hands, her eyes dark with emotion, the breakmg 
of her voice when she said good-bye He remembered the nights 
full of agonizing broodmgs, the apprehension he always felt and 
could never overcome at the thought of each new transport of 
wounded, the fear he could not master, the fear of blood, wounds 
and death, 'Nerves,’ he said to himself m such cases, but that 
did not help The nerves were still nerves and made themselves 
felt more and more Instead of growing firmer they grew ever 
shakier as the war dragged on 
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He looked at the woman m childbed She lay on her back, 
her head on a pink chequered pillow, her calm face framed in 
dark hair brushed smoothly back For a whole month this 
woman had listened to the howling wmd swinging the body of her 
eldest son on the gallows For a whole month she and her children 
had been slowly starving,, had lived m constant fear of death 
Pregnant, she had taken the body of her sixteen-year-old son 
from the gallows and carried him to his grave and then gone home 
to bear another son And now she was calmly talkmg to him, the 
doctor, offering him the last drops of the driiik she had succeeded 
in hiding from the Germans 

The village women came in from the passage and sat down on 
the stools and the settee The young doctor looked at them 
covertly They had all lived under the German yoke, under the 
German knout Their husbands and sons were far away m the 
lighting Ime None of these women knew whether their menfolk 
were alive or dead They had all lived through the frosts of this 
terrible wmter, suftered from the starvation the German troops 
brought mto the villages wherever they went Many of them 
had bruises, bore the marks of German rifie-butts on the bodies 
But unless you knew all this, it was impossible to guess at it from 
their behaviour Their faces were calm, serene, full of a dignity 
flowmg from some secret source, from the hidden depths of the 
heart 

Teasant women,’ he thought, and the word acquired a new 
significance m his mmd 

‘Tf we had more vodka, we could drink to the memory of 
Mitya,” Levanyuchikha said quietly 

”Never mmd,” Terpilikha intermpted her hastily “Well 
remember him well enough, without drinks Isn’t that true^" 
she asked, tummg to the other women 
“Of course we'll remember him ” 

“And now there is Victor to take his place He will grow 
up like Mitya, he will work hard and if necessary, he will give his 
life for his country, like Mitya ” 

The drmk threw a pleasant rosy cloud over the doctor's 
bram He wanted to say somethmg to these women, something 
friendly, something tender His heart contracted with pity for 
the boy who had perished on the gallows and the mother who had 
cut him from the noose with her own hands, for all these people 
who had suffered so atrociously 

Tou're drunk,' he said sternly to himself But that did not 
help His eyes filled with tears 

“What's wrong with you^” Lida asked anxiously 
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*'rm jiisi sorry, . he stammered, Irving to regam con- 
trol over himselt 

Levan5mchikha looked at him intently with her intelligent 
dark eyes 

‘There's no call to be sorry these are no times for being 
sorry/' she said qnietty “Mitya is gone, but we have Victor m 
his stead Our people are strong, well rooted m the earth 
Cut down a pear-tree, and before you know where 3"0u are, a 
fresh shoot comes out of the ground and drives upwards towards 
the sun Mitya is gone and many others, but the emth is 
here and so are the people More than once we thought 
the Germans would kill us all before 3’ou lads could get here 
And now we've lived to see you after all . The people can 
endure everything No, with our people the Germans have 
bitten off more than they can chew " 

The imst before the doctor's eyes thmned and cleared away 
This peasant woman had answered all his intricate, confused 
thoughts which had tormented him so often and she had answered 
them simply, calmly, in the peasant maimer He was ashamed 
of himself 

“Yes, you're quite right " 

“You are young and it's hard on you Never mind, all this 
will be over some time Then you will live quietly and heal the 
sick and we will be doing our sort of work " 

He jumped up, remembermg that he ought to be back at the 
hospital 

The village outside was loud with song The girls were 
smging at the top of their voices, caring nothmg about the cold 
Male voices seconded them The songs rang out m the icy air, 
into the clear blueness undisturbed by the slightest breath of 
wind Their voices soared like larks towards the sky, as if 
makmg up for the whole month of silence which had lam on the 
village like a shroud 

The village was used to singing from the earliest times The 
people greeted the dawn with a song, took leave with a song of 
the partmg day, made ready for sleep with a song Songs helped 
to gather the wheat from the fields, helped to rake together the 
scented hay, helped the children to graze the cattle, the men to 
thresh the com Songs accompanied the bride at the wedding, 
songs bade farewell to those who died and withdrew mto the 
earth There were sad songs of former times, older than the 
lime-trees Iming the road and joyous new songs bom of the new 
days The people were used to Imkmg up their life with songs 
and their songs with life. 
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They had been silent a whole month For a whole month ro 
songs had escaped their lips The cottages had been dumb, and 
dumb the gardens 

But now they could sing once more And the girls sang at the 
top ol their voices, filling the village and the wide snowy plain 
with heart-easmg familiar songs Song followed song Songs 
rang out over the gully and the road and the green and the 
village soviet, where lame Alexander was standing on a ladder 
fixing a large sign, ‘Village Soviet/ The children stood around 
in *d cmwd and stared at the familiar sign, with heads thrown back 
Inside, the people were hurriedly clearmg away all traces of the 
nocturnal battle They boarded up the loop-holes made by the 
Germans m the walls and carried out the sandbags The women 
scrubbed the pools of German blood from the floor 

“Let no trace of them be left by this evenmg,*' one of the 
women said, and all the others nodded m agreement. 

This was what they all wanted — they were all anxious to 
wipe out, on the very first day, before the sun could set, all 
traces of the thirty days of German rule Someone had knocked 
down the gallows on the green, vamly trymg to dig the poles out 
of the frozen earth, someone else brought a saw and started to 
saw the poles off at ground level, the women hurriedly white- 
washed the neglected cottages where the Germans had lived, 
cleared the German dung out with shovels and pitchforks 
Everybody was as busy as if it were harvest time. 

“Not a trace of them shall remam,“ said the women as they 
scrubbed the floors and whitewashed the walls 

“Not a trace of them shall remam,’' repeated the children as 
they picked up scraps of iron, empty cartridge-cases, and rags of 
German uniforms around the former German Kommandantur 
and the gun-site 

Red Army men wadmg m snow up to the waist, hurriedly 
laid telephone wires Lieutenant Shalov was establishmg con- 
tact. In the schoolroom German prisoners were bemg questioned. 
The villagers badly wanted to hear what was gomg on m there 
but they understood that it was a military matter and could not 
be interfered with 

“What are they coddlmg them for^” Terpilikha grumbled. 
“Questionmg them and all that Stand them up behmd the barn 
and put a bullet through their bram '' 

“You don't understand They must find out everythmg 
they can from the fritzes, mustn't they^” 

“All right, find out first and then — a bullet, and finished " 
“What, shoot prisoners^ Who ever heard of such a thing^“ 
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Terpilikha flared up 
''What's that^ Prisoners^ Yon saw what they did to our 
prisoners* Prisoners* Fd boil them in tar, flay them alive* But 
of course we don’t do such thmgs, we’ll just lock them up all 
nice and polite, and that’s the end of it*” 

"It’s nothing to do with us,” Pelchankha insisted "That’s 
m the rules of war — prisoners must be left alive ” 

"Rules of war* You and your nilcs of war* There are no 
rules of war now* Perhaps m the other war, but not now Wliat 
aboiitskillmg women and children^ Is that what you call, ■»* ales 
of war?” 

The other woman sighed 

"Need you tell me^ You know well enough what they did to 
me*” 

"That’s why I’m surprised that you’re all for the rules of 
war. The rules of war are for fightmg men, but are these devils 
fighting men? They’re just lousy fntzes*” 

Pelchankha made no reply She thought the same as all the 
others But she felt it would be a disgrace to do thmgs the same 
way as the Germans. 

"Keep them here, feed them well on our food and send them 
home alive and well* Let them sit as safe as m a savmgs-bank 
ail through the war*” Terpilikha grumbled 

"Leave it to the lieutenant He’ll do what is required ” 
Alexander mtervened m the dispute of the women 

"Did I say he wouldn’t? I wasn’t trymg to do the heutenant’s 
]ob” 

"Good ]ob you didn’t,” Alexander barked, and limped away 
home to pamt another sign 'School ’ Of course, the sign wouldn’t 
be as beautiful as the old one — Alexander was not equal to that, 
but it would serve to elimmate the traces of the German occu- 
pation and help to restore the former aspect of the village 

Suddenly the clear bright azure, loud with song, was rent by 
the ramble of an explosion The smgmg ceased and the children 
playing in front of the cottages froze into immobility 
"What was that?” 

There was another deafenmg crasn The thunder of gunfire 
filled the air 
"It’s gunfire ” 

"In Okhaby, on that side ^ , / 

"InZelentsy . ” 

"Is it our guns firmg?” 

They aU hstened The artillery thundered on, waking long 
rumbling echoes No one said another word for some time 
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"'What's that agam^'' 

"A battle " 

“It's our guns shooting, they’re ours " 

“And since when do you know all about artillery^" 

“I can hear the sound coming from that direction, where our 
lads aie “ 

The villagers scrutinized the faces of the Red Army men, but 
they were quite calm One of them said “Yes, it's our guns, we 
must widen the wedge “ 

“What wedge?" 

Well, you see, we broke through here, but there are Germans 
behind us and on both sides " 

“Didn't I say it from the start — it's a wedge?" 

“You said nothmg of the sort. Auntie*" 

“Oh, I didn't, didn't I? Just because you didn't hear it* 
I said at once — it's a wedge . . Anybody can understand that, 
we all know the Germans are still in Okhaby " 

""Now the fntzes will run as fast as they can . " 

‘"Run this way?" Olga Palanchuk asked in a frightened voice 
“Why not?" Terpilikha set her hands on her hips m a martial 
pose “We'U give them a nght warm welcome if they do*" 
“Why should they come here? There's another road leading 
straight towards the west " 

""If any of them are left ahve at all " 

They all listened Out there, far away, a battle was m pro- 
gress and guns were finng The wedge driven into the German 
positions was being widened 

Lieutenant Shalov was questioning the Germans in the school- 
room They stood before him in the warm room shakmg and 
trembling with a nervous tremor He looked at them as they 
stood there, lean, ragged, covered with boils, and evil-smellmg 
discharging ulcers. It was warm m the room and the hce were 
biting them mtolerably They scratched themselves on the sly 
without taking their eyes off Shalov. Only five men were left 
out of Captam Werner's entire gamson 

“They must be sent to the rear, what shall we do with them 
here?" the heutenant decided 

“Send them back?" a sturdy young Red Army man frowned 
“Do them m on the spot, comrade heutenant " 

“Nonsense!" 

“It's a pity to give them an escort, make the men chase about 
m the snow, lookmg after them " 

“Send the sergeant to me," Shalov ordered, refusing to enter 
into a discussion 
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He went outside into the passage for a breath of air He had 
spent a whole hour m the room with the prisoners and it seemed 
to him now as if lice were crawling all over him, as if he were 
covered with dirt, as if his very uniform was soaked in the dis- 
gusting stench of long-unwashed, ulcerated human bodies 

Shalov gulped m the frosty air in deep mouthfuls In the 
bright sunlight, the sky was scintillating with the strong, unabated 
frost Snatches of a song reached him from a distant cottage 
and he listened to the lilting, caressing, jaunty chorus, a tune 
bom of the wind of wide steppes, of the rushing of torr^T?.^^"'! 
waters runnmg to the sea, of the endless fertile plains In the 
song was an echo of the Cossack war-cries resounding over the 
Dnyepr rapids, of the complamt of brave warriors m Turkish 
captivity, of the clatter of hoofs on distant roads The girls sang 
and it seemed as if the whole village were smging and looking 
up at the dazzling golden sun m the frosty heavens 

Red Army men escorted the prisoners out of the schoolhouse 
A crowd gathered slowly round them The Germans shivered 
under the eyes of the women, drew their heads m between their 
shoulders and shook with cold 

'Takmg them away, are you?*' Terpihkha asked in a hostile 
tone. 

'T am sending them back to headquarters," replied Shalov, 
mustering the group of Germans huddled m their ragged greenish 
overcoats 

"This IS the one who hanged Levanyuk*" Pelchankha sud- 
denly shouted 

The women rushed forward 

"Which one^ Which one is it^" 

"That sandy-haired one, look, you all saw him do it^ That 
tall one*" Pelchankha was still shoutmg. 

"Quite true, it’s the very one*" 

The crowd surrounded the prisoners m an ever-closer ring 
The women pushed forward and pointed their fingers at a tali 
German with a bunch of sandy hair showing under his cap He 
reahzed that the crowd was discussmg hun and stepped back 
behmd his comrades 

"Look, he’s trymg to hide Comrade lieutenant, this is the 
one who hanged the poor lad*" 

"Lad? "TOy Mitya was only sixteen* It was a child he 
hanged, the dirty swme*" 

"Come on, women, don’t talk so much. We can handle him 
on our own," Terpihkha proposed 

The Red Army men looked around dubiously. 
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''JrloM on a mirrate, citizeiiess, wliat are yon trying to do?'" 
Shalov was angry. "Kindly step back tberer* 

"Comrade commander, lie mustr/t get away from here alive! 
Well settle Ms hash and everything will be fine!” Terpiliklia 
insisted. 

The German obMousiy understood what was going on and 
stood trembling.,, vrith chattering teeth. 

"It is I vdno am giving the orders here, not you/' Shalov said 

sternly,. 

.jiossya Kravchuk pushed her way through the crowd. 

“Better keep your nose out of what is not your business, 
Gorpina! Why need you meddle where you're not wanted? Is it 
a massacre you want? Haven't there been enough dead men here? 
Do you tMnk there is no judge wiser than you?" 

Terpilikha stepped back a pace and stared at Fedossya as if 
she didn't understand her words. 

“You want to kill him? Give him an easy death, eh? A 
minute or two and it's all over. Shall he pay with two short 
minutes for Levanyuk? For our children, for ail those who have 
perished? No, let Mm live, let him meet Ms fate, let Mm drink 
his cup to the dregs, to the last drop! Let him return to his own 
country and watch it pay for everything, for everything, not only 
' for Levanyuk alone!" 

“Fedossya's rigM/' said Felcharikha. 

“True, Fedossya!" other voices chorused. 

“I will tell you one thing, Gorpina. Those Germans who die 
now are enjo}ung a great advantage. No; you let Mm see the 
German troops roll back, then run, die of hunger, wander about 
in the steppes where from behind every bush, out of every wood 
people will jump out w>th pitchforks and axes to kill them! Let 
Mm see Ms mates die in the ditches with no one to give them so 
much as a drop of water! Let him see, let him look on, when Ms 
own towns and villages will be blown away by the wind, when 
notMng is left of them except ashes and nettles growing where 
they used to be. Let Mm live to hear Ms own wife curse Mm and 
his own' children repudiate Mm! And you want to make him a 
present of an easy death? Y ou are a silly woman, Gorpina, though 
you are old. Dying is easy, but let him Hve, let him live a hundred 
years! Let him beg death to come for Mm and let Mm beg in 
vain, let even death turn away from tMs German carrion!" 

She choked on her own words, pressed her hand to her heart 
and was silent. 

“What Fedossya says is true!" Pelcharikha seconded her and 
the ring of women opened out. 
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Two Red Army men led the prisoners off along the road 
Terpilikha stood motionless and looked after them 

‘*A-ach*'* She waved her hand m resignation ‘Tookmg at 
yon, w^omen, one might think yon were ever so rough, bnt yonr 
anger flies away quicldy enough . ” 

'*So you think Fedossya Kravchuk is too gentle?*' 

'T don’t understand her talk I’d like to have it my way, 
simply ” 

She ceased speakmg and listened 

'*Am I imagmmg thmgs or have they stopped firmg fro^irtlic 
guns?” 

Pnzymkha listened too 

“No, it’s really quiet They must have stopped shootmg 
long ago but we made such a dm here over these prisoners that 
we never noticed ” 

“What can it be? Is the battle over — or is it somethmg else? 
Perhaps we might ask someone, but who would know?’’ 

“The commander would surely know ” 

But it was not only the women who noticed the sudden 
silence that had fallen out there m the distance where the edge 
of the forest showed black agamst the snow Shalov came mto 
the schoolroom at short mtervals The telephone orderly was 
sittmg with the receiver m his hand 
“Rmg agam! No reply?" 

“No, nothmg ’’ 

“Send a man along the Ime to see whether it’s broken. And 
you go on trymg to get through ’’ 

Fmally the telephone rang The Red Army man wrote 
rapidly 

“Well, what is it?" 

“We have taken Okhaby and Zelentsy ’* 

Shalov went outside The first person he met was Terpibkha, 
He told her* 

“We have taken Okhaby and Zelentsy " 

She raised her hands m surprise 

“So that was why it was so quiet all of a sudden " 

“That was why ’’ 

She picked up her skirts and ran to oveitake PuzyTikha, 
“Natalka, have you heard? We have taken Okhaby and 
Zelentsy* The lieutenant told me so himself . As soon as the 
telephone rang, he came outside and told me ha\e taken 
Okhaby and Zelentsy ’’ 

“We have taken them!" Puzyrikha said m a high resonant 
voice 
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''Didn’t I tell yon from the starts As soon as it was quiet 
I said, ‘one can see the battle is over ’ ” 

“But you didn’t know how it ended'” 

“How can you say I didn’t know^ How else would it end? 
The Germans were driven out, the wedge was widened and 
finished ' Understand^ ’ ’ 

“Look how learned you are getting m military matters'” 

The telephone was rmgmg all the time Shalov shouted mto 
the receiver “Where^ In what direction^” 

whole village hummed like a hive The Red Army men 
mustered at the run 

“Where are you gomg? Where^” the women asked, all agog. 
“The order has come We’re movmg on ” 

"Where to?” 

“Westwards, mother'” 

The women were disappointed They thought the whole 
thmk unlikely Fedossya Kravchuk approached the lieutenant 
“What’s all this^ The borsch is just about ready and you 
haven’t had a proper meal yet ” 

“Never mind, Mother We’re not hungry The order has 
come to advance' Others will eat the borsch, another umt is 
commg here, they will be your garrison, you can feed those if 
you like ” 

The men assembled m a hurry, leavmg the spoons in the bowls, 
the slices of bread half eaten 

“Oh, boys, couldn’t you have stayed just another day or two?” 
the women sighed 

“Thanks' But we haven’t got any more time. Others will 
come to you, but we must be of The Germans are waitmg'” 
“Of course they’re waitmg,” the women sighed and stood 
about m the street, while the unit lined up Old and young came 
out to give them a send-of Sonyka Limats was huggmg a young 
Red Army man and sheddmg tears 

“Look at Sonyka! Quick work'” the women laughed 
“Not so bad, the laddie Look at those eyebrows!” 
Lieutenant Shalov came hurriedly out of the house. The 
unit was already lined up 
“Forward — march'” 

“Good-byei Good luck! Come back safe! Fight them to a 
finish'” the villagers shouted 

The snow crunched under the boots of the marching unit. 
The children ran by their side, trying to keep m step with the 
fightmg men and the women homed along, holding up their 
long slnrts. 
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The Red Army men marched slowly, until they reached a 
little knoll, and here they came to a halt 

The dazzlmg-white snowy plain stretched out endlessly 
towards the west. Far away a thm streak of smoke sullied the 
pure blue of the sky — the rums of the unfortunate village of 
Levanevka were still smouldermg there The Germans had set 
the village alight at all four comers The flames had been 
extmgmshed several times but the fire flared up agam and again 
among the ashes, pollutmg the clear azure with its dark smoke. 

Lieutenant Shalov looked towards the west from thecS^TCS® 
In front of him lay the snowy plain, farther than the eye could 
reach — ^the Ukramian steppe under the German heel There m 
the west lay the Ukrame, covered with blood, wrapped m flame, 
with its songs smothered on the hps of its people, its breast 
trampled under the German jackboot, crushed, outraged, m 
chains, but undaunted, flghtmg, and fearless. 

Then he saw the rambow throw its arc across the sky, a 
shmmg path, a radiant streak iridescent with the colours of the 
briar and the rose, the lilac and the vioiet, the gold of the sun 
flower and the green of fresh buds of the birch-tree The rambow 
stretched from east to west Imkmg earth and sky with its fiammg 
band 

Shalov turned to his men. 

"'Follow me^ Forward — ^march^'' 

The unit moved forward with measured, regular tread The 
villagers stayed behmd No one spoke The umt went on its 
way along the road mto the endless ^stance of the dazzlmg white 
plam under the radiant arch of the rambow. 

They marched away towards the streaks of smoke rismg m 
the distance from the bumt-out village of Levanevka, towards 
other villages crouchmg m snow-lmed hollows Gripping the 
rifles m their hands they maiched towards the land of the 
Ukrame, trampled underfoot, suffocating under the German 
yoke, and yet unconquered, mflexible, still fightmg back 

The villagers were silent. They stramed their eyes until they 
ached and watered, foilowmg the unit as long as possible before 
it melted mto the blue distance, mto the snowy mflmty of the 
plam and the multi-coloured aH-pervadmg glow of the rambow^ 


THE END 




